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THE    WAEHAWK. 


CHAPTEE     I. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  on  a  day 
anything  but  remarkable  either  for  its  beauty  or  its  mild- 
ness, two  horsemen  were  spurring  along  the  then  very 
indifferent  road  that  skirted  the  banks  of  the  noble  Suir, 
from  Carrick  to  Waterford,  It  was  the  month  of 
November ;  the  days  were  short,  and  the  two  horsemen 
seemed  by  their  speed  inclined  to  make  the  most  of  the 
daylight.  On  reaching  the  summit  of  the  steep  hill, 
ibout  three  miles  from  the  town  of  Waterford,  they 
yaused  for  a  moment  to  breathe  their  panting  steeds,  and 
&en  about  a  dozen  of  well-armed  attendants,  who  were 
Sir  behind,  came  in  view. 

The  two  horsemen,  having  checked  their  steeds,  gazed 
on  the  scene  before  them  for  a  few  minutes  in  silence. 
The  elder  of  the  two  was  a  man  well  advanced  in  years, 
though  still  hale  and  vigorous  ;  but  the  thoughts  then 
struggling  in  his  breast  gave  to  his  otherwise  very  noble 
features  a  stern  and  harsh  expression.  He  wore  a  mili- 
tary undress ;  and  on  his  head  a  broad  beaver,  with  a 
single  drooping  feather.  He  was  well  armed  ;  and  the 
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Luge  holsters  on  his  strong  roan  charger  carried  a  pair 
of  the  heavy,  clumsy,  horse  pistols  of  that  period. 

The  other  rider,  a  tall,  handsome  man  of  some  six-and- 
twenty  years,  was  habited  as  a  country  gentleman,  in  a 
kind  of  hunting  suit  of  dark  green.  Excepting  the 
very  light  sword  carried  by  all  gentlemen  at  that  time, 
he  was  without  weapons  of  defence  on  person  or  horse. 
The  animal  he  rode  was  a  splendid  hunter. 

"  I  fear,  my  dear  father,"  said  the  young  man,  turning 
after  the  pause  of  a  few  moments  towards  his  elder  com- 
panion, who  had  taken  off  his  beaver  to  cool  his  heated 
brow — "  I  fear  you  are  over-exerting  yourself.  Had  we 
not  better  stop  at  this  road-side  hostel  ?"  added  he, 
pointing  to  one  near  at  hand,  for  the  hill-top  had  a  small 
village  scattered  over  its  summit  at  that  period — "  We 
have  now  ridden  six  hours  without  halting  ;  and  indeed, 
indeed,  I  feel  this  pursuit  is  a  vain  one." 

"  We  must  on,  Hugh,"  exclaimed  the  father,  almost 
fiercely.  "  I  have  sworn  to  hunt  down  this  miscreant, 
or  learn  that  he  has  escaped  my  vengeance,  by  ceasing 
.to  live.  Let  us  on,  then.  Waterford  is  before  us ; 
beyond  that  thsy  cannot  have  got  as  yet." 

So  saying,  with  a  frown  on  his  brow,  the  stern  old  man 
replaced  his  hat,  gathered  up  his  reins,  and  urged  his 
horse  down  the  hill,  followed  by  his  son  and  the  domes- 
tics, who  had  then  come  up  to  them. 

The  young  man's  handsome  features  wore  a  sad  and 
troubled  expression  as  he  rode  on  by  the  side  of  his  sire. 
In  less  than  an  hour  they  entered  the  town,  and  proceeded 
at  once  to  the  best  inn  the  place  afforded.  The  present 
noble  quay  was  not  then  built,  and  the  town  itself  was 
only  a  straggling  collection  of  narrow  streets  and  mean 
houses.  Still  the  river  and  its  banks  presented  a  bustling 
and  pleasing  appearance,  from  the  number  of  vessels  that 
lay  at  anchor  loading  and  unloading. 

Sir  Vrance  Granville,  for  that  was  the  name  and  title 
of  the  elder  gentleman,  immediately  on  alighting,  com- 
menced inquiries  after  the  object  of  his  pursuit,  des- 
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patching  bis  domestics  to  search  every  house  and  part  of 
the  town.  An  hour  had  scarcely  elapsed  before  his  con- 
fidential servant  returned  with  the  intelligence  that  a 
lady  and  gentleman,  with  two  attendants,  had  embarked 
only  three  hours  before  they  entered  the  town,  in  a  small 
sloop,  called  The  Mary  of  Dunmore— that  the  tide  then 
serving,  she  had  immediately  got  under  weigh,  and 
dropped  down  the  river,  being  hired  to  convey  her  pas- 
sengers to  Milford  Haven  in  South  Wales. 

With  a  look  of  intense  mortification,  Sir  Vrance 
Granville  prepared  to  follow  on  the  track  of  the  fugitives. 
A  skipper  of  a  fast  cutter  was  quickly  engaged  to  start 
at  once  for  Milford ;  and,  in  less  than  an  hour,  the 
Baronet  and  his  son  were  sailing  down  the  Suir  in  pursuit 
of  the  Mary. 

Hugh  Granville  made  no  remark,  but  followed  his 
father  with  a  secret  resolution  to  save  his  sister  from  the 
Baronet's  rage  if  he  could. 

A  few  words  with  respect  to  the  fugitives  and  their 
pursuers,  «at  this  part  of  our  narrative,  is  all  that  is 
necessary. 

Sir  Vrance  Granville  was  a  baronet  of  English  extract 
tion,  whose  Irish  estates  were  gained  by  conquest  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth.  These  estates,  situated  in  the  south 
of  Ireland,  near  Glandore,  were  called  Castle  Granville, 
a  property  adjoining  Glandore  Abbey,  the  noble  domain 
of  the  Eitzmaurices.  The  Baronet  was  a  kind  and 
generous  landlord,  but,  by  nature',  proud,  and,  at  times, 
imperious  in  his  manner  and  tone  to  those  who  thwarted 
his  will.  His  youngest  daughter,  some  few  months 
before  the  imprudent  elopement  of  her  elder  sister  with 
an  adventurer,  who  passed  himself  off  in  society  as  an 
Irish  gentleman,  in  the  Spanish  service,  had  married  the 
possessor  of  Glandore  Abbey,  Mr.  Gerald   Eitzmaurice. 

Hugh  Granville,  the  Baronet's  only  son,  was  of  a  widely 
different  nature  and  disposition  from  his  sire.  Shocked 
at  his  elder  sister's  imprudent  and  unfortunate  elope- 
ment from  a  gentleman's  mansion  in  the  vicinity  of  Cork, 
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where  she  was  staying  on  a  visit,  he  joined  his  father  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  not  with  the  intention  of 
inflicting  punishment  on  the  hushand  of  his  sister,  but 
to  shield.her  from  her  father's  resentment  should  they 
succeed  in  overtaking  them. 

The  weather,  as  the  cutter  sailed  down  the  river  with 
the  Baronet  and  his  son,  and  four  of  their  attendants, 
gave  evident  tokens  of  its  intention  of  blowing  hard  in 
the  night — it  fact,  it  became  so  rough,  on  opening  the 
Bay  of  Dunmore,  that  the  skipper  hinted  that  it  would 
be  better  to  remain  at  anchor  under  Dunmore  Head  for 
the  night ;  but  the  Baronet  sternly  said — that  if  The 
Mary  could  keep  the  sea,  so  could  they,  especially  as 
the  sloop  the  fugitives  sailed  in  was  said  to  be  a  very 
indifferent  sea-boat. 

On  rounding  the  Hook  point,  which  did  not  then  boast 
of  a  light-house,  the  cutter  began  to  feel  the  full  force 
of  the  gale — for  a  gale  it  soon  proved  itself  to  be — and 
drew  more  to  the  eastward,  sending  a  cross  breaking  sea 
against  the  cutter's  bows.  After  struggling  for  four 
hours  against  the  rapidly  increasing  storm,  the  cutter  was 
fairly  forced  to  turn  her  stern  to  it,  and  scud  back  and 
seek  shelter  in  the  Cove  of  Dunmore. 

The  Baronet  and  his  son  remained  aboard ;  the  former 
greatly  excited  and  exasperated. 

The  following  morniDg,  a  dismasted  fishing  craft  came 
into  the  Cove  from  the  eastward,  and  anchored  alongside 
the  cutter.  The  Baronet  was  on  deck,  and  heard  the 
two  skippers  conversing  about  the  storm,  when  the 
captr.in  of  the  fishing  craft  said,  that  a  sloop  was  lost  in 
the  gale  on  the  Saltee's  rocks,  and  that  they  knew  it  was 
The  Mary  of  Dunmore. 

"  "What  name  did  you  say,  my  man  ?"  inquired  Sir 
Vrance  Granville,  with  a  start  and  a  look  of  great  excite- 
ment. 

"  The  sloop  Mary  of  this  Cove,  your  honour,"  replied 
the  skipper. 

A  stern  smile  passed  over  the  features  of  the  Baronet 
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as  he  heard  the  words  of  the  sailor,  while  his  son's  cheek 
blanched  as  he  murmured — 

"  Good,  God  !  Can  this  intelligence  be  true  ?  My  poor, 
poor  sister !  This  is  paying  dearly  for  a  moment  of  error." 

"  Better  perish  thus,"  said  the  Baronet, "  than  live  dis- 
honoured, the  wife  of  a  low-born,  vicious  adventurer — a 
noted  gambler,  and  a  notorious  profligate." 

Then  turning  to  the  man  who  had  come  aboard  the 
cutter  in  his  snail  boat,  by  the  direction  of  the  other 
skipper,  he  demanded  of  him  how  he  came  to  know  the 
name  of  the  vessel  lost  on  the  Saltee's. 

"  We  passed  her,  your  honour,  just  a  few  minutes  after 
she  struck.  It  was  broad  day ;  she  was  on  a  reef  off 
the  great  Saltee's,  and  there  was  a  fearful  sea  on.  We 
were  mastless ;  and  while  driving  quite  close  past  her 
under  her  mizen,  we  heard  their  wild  cries  for  assistance ; 
but  we  had  no  power  to  help — for  our  punt  would  only 
hold  two  in  fine  weather,  even  had  she  been  manageable. 
We  knew  the  wreck  to  be  The  Mary  right  well.  We 
could  see  two  females  aboard ;  but  they  were  swept  into 
the  sea  in  a  very  few  seconds,  and  perished  instantly." 

Hugh  Granville  buried  his  face  in  his  hands.  Even 
the  old  baronet  was  moved,  and  looked  pale  and  agitated, 
as,  turning  to  his  own  skipper,  he  said — 

"  The  wind  is  veering  to  the  North,  and  lulling.  'Tis 
only  sixteen  or  eighteen  miles  to  the  Saltee's  ;  get  under 
weigh.  Hugh,"  he  added,  turning  to  his  son,  "  see  if 
you  can  recover  the  body  of  your  sister ;  I  shall  return  to 
Castle  Granville." 

Accordingly,  the  baronet  landed  with  two  of  his  domes- 
tics, and  procuring  horses,  rode  back  to  Waterford,  & 
distance  of  only  nine  miles.  In  half-an-hour  after,  the 
cutter  was  under  weigh  for  the  Saltee's.  Though  the 
wind  then  drew  off  the  land — the  sea  was  still  troubled, 
and  a  heavy  swell  rolled  in  on  that  rocky  coast. 

In  less  than  three  hours,  they  reached  the  Saltee's,  and 
landed,  in  their  boat — thinking  some  of  the  bodies  might 
be  washed  in  from  the  reef.     The  stern  of  the  sloop  waa 
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there;  and,  plain  enough  to  be  seen,  was  the  word 
"Mary" — in  large  white  letters— and  underneath,  of 
Dunmore.  Some  spars  and  fragments  of  rope  were  to 
be  seen,  but  no  human  body  was  found,  after  many  hours 
search.  The  wild  tides  that  run  round  these  islands,  had 
doubtless  carried  them  seaward  or  left  them  in  its  bed  to 
decay 

Dejected  and  pained  to  the  heart,  Hugh  Granville  gave 
up  his  gloomy  search  and  returned  to  Waterford,  and 
thence  to  Castle  Granville. 

Though  an  only  son,  and  heir  to  large  estates,  Hugh 
Granville  had,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times, 
entered  the  army,  and  became  extremely  attached  to  the 
profession  of  arms.     And  though  his  father  made  some 
objections,    yet   shortly    after   his    unfortunate    sister's 
miserable  fate,  he  rejoined  his  regiment  and  accompanied 
it  to  India.     There  was  another  reason,  confined  entirely 
to  Hugh  Granville's  own  breast,  that  induced  him  to 
quit  his  native  land  for  a  time :  he  had,  two  or  three  years 
before  the  opening  of  this  tale,  become  attached  to  a  very 
amiable  andbeautiful  girl,  but  of  humble  extraction;  which, 
coming  to  the  knowledge  of  his  haughty  sire,  caused  a 
coldness  and  reserve  in  his  manner  that  vexed  the  affec- 
tionate and  kind  heart  of  his  son.    Knowing  that  it  would 
lead  to  a  final  separation  with  his  father  if  he  followed 
his  inclination,  and  united  himself  with  the  fair  object  of 
his  passion,  he  sacrificed  his  happiness  to  filial   duty, 
and  sailed  for  India. 

At  this  period,  Ireland  was  greatly  disturbed  and  dis- 
tracted by  conflicting  opinions,  and  parties  opposed  each 
to  the  other.  As  this  tale,  however,  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  Irish  history  after  these  few  introductory 
pages,  we  will  pursue  this  part  of  our  narrative  as  briefly 
as  possible.  It  was  a  period  of  frightful  crime  and  out- 
rage ;  and  the  landing  of  King  James  the  Second  in 
Ireland  put  a  finishing  stroke  to  the  miseries  that  un- 
happy country  was  enduring.  Even  so  late  as  the  last 
quarter  of  the  seventeenth    century,  there  existed  in 
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remote  parts  of  the  kingdom  descendants  of  the  old  Irish 
Princes,  living  in  retirement,  and  still  retaining,  as  far 
as  lay  in  their  power,  a  species  of  feudal  state,  and  a 
dismal  display  of  pomp  in  their  then  limited  territories. 

These  proud,  ill-treated,  and  impoverished  chieftains, 
with  their  followers,  took  up  arms  for  King  James,  deter- 
mined to  oppose  the  claims  of  William  of  Orange  to  the 
last  extremity.  Taking  advantage  of  the  troubled  state 
of  the  kingdom,  formidable  bands  of  desperadoes — worse 
far  than  mere  plunderers — rose  into  existence,  com- 
mitting fearful  excesses,  under  the  pretext  of  supporting 
the  cause  of  the  ungrateful  James. 

Glandore  Abbey,  the  magnificent  residence  of  the 
Pitzmaurice  family,  was  then  in  possession  of  Gerald 
Pitzmaurice,  who  was  united  to  the  youngest  daughter 
of  Sir  Vrance  Granville,  notwithstanding  his  difference 
of  creed  and  political  opinions. 

On  the  landing  of  King  James,  Pitzmaurice  was  one 
of  the  very  first  who  took  up  arms  in  the  cause  of  the 
king,  to  whom  he  had  sworn  allegiance  ;  and  leaving  his 
wife  and  only  child  (a  boy  then  nearly  four  years  old), 
he  proceeded  to  join  the  king,  with  a  body  of  men  raised 
and  equipped  at  his  own  expense. 

Sir  Vrance  Granville  heard  of  his  son-in-law's  pro- 
ceedings with  a  kind  of  apathy,  into  which  he  had  fallen, 
two  or  three  years  after  his  son's  departure  for  India. 
Being  himself  a  Protestant,  he  would,  probably — had  his 
health  and  age  permitted — have  supported  William ; 
but  he  remained  in  tranquil  retirement  at  Castle  Gran- 
ville, with  Mrs.  Pitzmaurice  and  her  child,  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  country  having  induced  her  to  leave  Glan- 
dore Abbey,  and  remain  under  her  father's  protection, 
till  the  struggle  between  the  two  kings  was  brought  to  a 
termination. 

While  Pitzmaurice  was  in  Cork,  equipping  and  arming 
his  regiment,  he  received  a  letter  from  Tyrconnel,  request- 
ing him  to  ascertain  if  there  was  any  truth  in  the  infor- 
mation conveyed  to  him  that  Sir  Vrance  Granville  waa 
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arming  his  retainers,  and  using  his  great'  influence  for 
the  purpose  of  opposing  the  cause  of  King  William. 

Fitzmaurice  knew  this  intelligence  to  be  utterly  with- 
out  foundation,  and  stated  as  much  in  his  answer  to 
Tyrconnel. 

Rumours  were  rife  through  the  length  and  breath  of 
the  land,  of  mansions  pillaged,  families  murdered,  and 
villages  sacked  by  bands  of  plunderers,  under  various 
designations.  Fitzmaurice  therefore  rejoiced  that  his 
wife  and  child  were  in  Castle  Granville,  which  was  a 
strong  castellated  mansion,  and  well  provided  against  the 
attack  of  any  strong  band  of  insurgents. 

Thus  passed  several  weeks ;  when,  his  regiment  being 
ready  to  march,  he  felt  anxious  to  see  his  wife  and  child, 
before  he  finally  left  the  south.  Accordingly,  early  in 
the  morning,  with  four  attendants  well  mounted  and 
armed,  he  left  Cork,  and  took  the  road  to  Castle 
Granville. 

It  was  a  cold,  dark,  stormy  winter's  day ;  and  Fitz- 
maurice proceeded  at  a  rapid  pace,  the  first  four  or  five 
leagues  of  the  road,  when  his  attention  was  caught  by 
the  appearance  of  a  horseman  coming  towards  him, 
spurring  his  horse  at  what  seemed  a  mad  speed.  As 
they  rapidly  approached  each  other,  he  recognized  him 
at  once  as  his  foster-brother,  O'Eegan,  a  man  most 
devotedly  attached  to  him,  and  who  was  charged  to 
watch  over  his  wife  and  child  at  his  express  desire.  A 
feeling  of  misfortune,  an  instantaneous  depression  came 
over  his  mind,  as  he  recognized  his  faithful  follower 
approaching  at  so  headlong  a  speed.  O'Eegan,  with 
difficulty,  checked  his  horse  by  the  side  of  his  master; 
he  drew  his  breath  with  difficulty,  as  Fitzmaurice,  in  a 
tone  of  excitement,  demanded  the  reason  of  such  a  des- 
perate pace.  But  O'Eegan  could  scarcely  sit  his  horse, 
and  then  he  saw,  with  a  glance  of  dismay,  that  his  fol- 
lower's garments  were  deeply  dyed  in  blood. 

"Castle  Granville  has  been  attacked,  plundered,  and 
fair  Vrance  Granville  murdered !"  burst  from  O'Eegan, 
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as,  completely  exhausted,  lie  dropped  from  his  horse — 
without  power  to  finish  the  sentence. 

The  fearful  intelligence  had  scarcely  escaped  the  lips 
of  his  foster-brother,  ere  Eitzmaurice,  maddened  with 
fear  and  excitement  for  his  wife  and  child,  had  plunged 
the  spurs  into  his  horse,  while  the  blood  forsook  his  cheek 
and  temples.  The  startled  animal  flew  over  the  road — ■ 
leaving  the  attendants  far  behind ;  and  Eitzmaurice, 
wild  and  terror-stricken,  never  slackened  hi3  speed  till 
the  high-mettled  charger  fell  totally  exhausted  before 
the  wide-extended  portals  of  Castle  G-ranville. 


CHAPTEE     II. 


The  unfortunate  Fitzmaurice  rose  from  the  ground, 
the  chill  of  death  creeping  over  his  heart.  The  shade8 
of  night  had  fallen,  and  all  was  profoundly  still.  No 
living  soul  met  his  anxious  glance,  as  he  rushed  across 
the  wide  court-yard. 

"With  a  shudder,  he  beheld  several  dead  bodies  lying 
stark  and  stiff,  and  grim  in  the  fading  light.  He  entered 
the  noble  hall,  of  which  the  doors  had  been  torn  from 
their  hinges.  The  dead  were  here  also  ;  he  then  ran  up 
the  wide  stairs,  along  a  well-known  corridor,  while  the 
echoes  of  his  voice,  as  he  shouted  aloud,  seemed  to  mock 
him.  Then  came  upon  his  ear  lamentations,  and  the 
plaintive  cry  of  mourners'  tones,  so  peculiar  to  Ireland. 

Eushing  into  the  chamber  from  whence  came  the 
sounds,  the  distracted  man  was  soon  by  the  side  of  the 
couch  on  which  lay  the  lifeless  remains  of  his  wife.  With 
a,  shriek  of  agony,  the  widower  and  father,  at  the  same 
moment,  fell  senseless  with  extended  arms  beside  her  he 
bo  fondly  loved. 
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Fever  and  delirium  followed  the  awakening  from  that 
fearful  moment  of  agony.  Days  followed  days,  during 
which  time  O'Eegan,  who  had  partly  recovered  from 
his  wound,  watched,  with  devoted  zeal,  the  master  he 
loved  so  well.  "When  reason  resumed  its  place,  Fitzmau- 
rice'  rose  from  his  bed,  a  wreck  of  former  days.  His 
father-in-law  murdered,  his  wife  dead,  his  eldest  son  either 
stolen  or  no  longer  living — all  that  was  left  him  was  the 
little  infant  boy,  born  amidst  so  much  misery. 

When  Fitzmaurice  was  able,  he  demanded  of  O'Eegan 
a  recital  of  the  past.  He  kissed  the  infant  placed  in  his 
arms  ;  and,  from  that  moment,  seemed  to  revive  to  a  sense 
of  what  was  due  to  the  memory  of  her  so  cruelly  lost. 

"Alas,  sir !"  said  O'Eegan,  "  I  can  tell  you  but  little, 
nor  can  anybody  else  ;  for  the  whole  affair  is  involved  in 
obscurity ;  I  have  thought  of  nothing  else  for  weeks 
back,  but  am  still  in  the  dark.  You  see,  sir,  some,,days 
before  this  terrible  outrage  took  place,  a  report  reached 
us  that  a  notorious  freebooter,  who  sometimes  went  by  the 
name  of  Fenwick,  and  at  others  of  O'Eourke,  had  been 
seen  with  his  gang  in  the  vicinity  of  Miros's  "Wood. 
Thinking  the  robber  might  have  it  in  his  eye  to  plunder 
Glandore  Abbey,  Sir  Vrance  Granville — the  Lord  have 
mercy  on  his  soul !"  continued  O'Eegan,  crossing  him- 
self, for  he  was  a  devout  and  sincere  Catholic — "Sir 
Vrance  told  me  in  the  morning  to  take  a  dozen  of  armed 
men  with  me,  and  ride  over  to  the  Abbey  and  see  that 
the  men  your  honour  left  in  charge  of  the  place  were  on 
the  alert.  The  plate  and  other  valuables  I  knew  were 
safe,  before  your  honour's  departure  ;  still  the  Abbey  had 
attractions  enough  for  a  rascally  rapparee  like  this  Fen- 
wick.  So  I  started  early  for  the  Abbey  ;  but  I  found  the 
little  garrison  all  alive,  and  on  the  look-out.  The  windows 
were  barred,  the  great  gates  secured,  and  a  day  and  night 
watch  kept.  It  was  thought  Fenwick's  band  had  quitted 
the  neighbourhood,  and  gone  on  towards  Castle  Town- 
send.  Towards  evening  I  set  out  on  my  return,  satisfied 
that  all  was  right  at  the  Abbey. 
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"  I  readied  the  Castle  before  night,  saw  Sir  Vrance, 
and  reported  all  right.  At  the  usual  hour  all  had  retired 
to  rest ;  I  was  weary  after  a  hard  day's  ride,  and  I  sup- 
pose slept  sound  ;  my  chamber  is  in  the  left  wing  of  the 
Building,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  principal  apart- 
ments. I  was  suddenly  startled  out  of  my  sleep  by  a 
fearful  crash  ;  and  as  I  sprang  out  of  bed,  and  rubbed  my 
eyes,  a  shout  of  many  voices  rang  through  the  building, 
instantly  followed  by  several  musket  and  pistol  shots. 

"  Half  frantic  with  fear  and  rage,  I  groped  for  my 
pistols  and  cutlass,  and  half  dressed,  rushed  out  through 
the  passages.  A  scene  of  frightful  confusion  met  my 
sight  as  I  gained  the  entrance  into  the  great  hall.  The 
whole  space  and  the  great  stairs  were  covered  with  num- 
bers of  armed  men,  in  the  uniform  of  William  of  Orange's 
soldiers,  some  of  whom  carried  torches.  Shouts,  oaths, 
and  repeated  shots  pealed  through  the  mansion.  I  caught 
sight  of  the  brave  old  baronet,  half  dressed,  with  several 
of  the  household  retainers,  making  good  the  first  landing- 
place  on  the  great  staircase,  against  a  host  of  furious 
assailants.  I  made  a  frantic  rush  through  the  crowd, 
shooting  a  ruffian  who  had  a  musket  levelled  at  the  old 
baronet.  The  next  moment  I  received  a  shot  in  the  side, 
and  while  I  staggered  forward,  a  blow  from  the  butt  of  a 
musquetoon  stretched  me  senseless  on  the  pavement. 

"  When  I  recovered  my  recollection,  the  work  of  death 
and  villany  was  done ;  for  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  plun- 
derers leaving  the  Hall.  I  made  an  effort  and  got  up, 
and  though  weak  and  faint,  I  contrived  to  follow  the 
band,  keeping  out  of  sight.  Not  a  word  was  spoken ; 
they  made  for  the  banks  of  the  creek.  I  counted  full 
Bixty  men,  and  dared  not  venture  too  near,  for  the  night 
had  cleared  considerably.  There  were  too  very  large 
boats,  into  which  they  got ;  but  I  did  not  see  that  they 
carried  any  plunder  with  them.  They  pulled  rapidly  out 
of  sight,  and  then  I  staggered  back  to  the  Castle  and  got 
to  the  great  alarm-bell,  which  had  not  been  heard  the 
whole  time  of  the  attack.     But  I  soon  perceived  that  the: 
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rope  had  been  cut  away  inside  the  building.  I  got  atthe 
rope  outside,  and  pulled  it  witK  all  my  strength ;  in  a 
short  time  numbers  of  the  terrified  and  half-dressed 
peasants  came  in  from  the  hamlets,  and  with  them  several 
of  the  fishermen  from  Grlandore.  These  returned  and, 
by  my  directions,  got  their  boats  out  and  followed  on  the 
traces  of  the  murderers. 

"  From  the  female  domestics  I  learned  that  my  mistress, 
alas!  went  from  one  fainting  fit  to  another,  and  tbat 
Master  Cuthbert  and  his  nurse  were  both  gone,  and  the 
noble  baronet  murdered,  besides  several  of  the  domestics. 
At  early  dawn  I  had  a  horse  saddled,  and  though  scarcely 
able  to  sit  on  his  back,  I  urged  him  at  the  top  of  his 
speed  towards  Cork,  when  I  met  your  honour  on  the 
road." 

For  several  minutes  Fitzinaurice  remained  with  his  face 
buried  in  his  hands  ;  O'Regan  could  see  his  master  was 
suffering  intensely  ;  but,  though  the  kind-hearted  foster- 
brother  felt  deeply  for  his  master's  sufferings,  yet  it  was 
better,  he  thought,  for  him  to  give  vent  to  his  grief  than 
muse  upon  his  sorrows  within  his  own  breast. 

After  a  time  Eitzmaurice  raised  his  head ;  he  looked 
very  pale  and  worn,  but  spoke  calmly  and  in  a  tone  of 
resignation,  saying: 

"  And  after  my  return,  and  during  my  illness,  what 
took  place  ?" 

"  Why,  sir,"  sighed  O'Eegan,  "when  the  dismal  tidings 
reached  Cork,  Major  O'Dowell  came  down  here  with  fifty 
soldiers  of  your  honour's  regiment ;  and  seeing  that  you 
were  in  a  state  of  delirium,  he  did  everything  man  could 
do  to  trace  the  murderers  and  ruffians,  for  the  major  felt 
convinced,  though  they  wore  the  uniform  of  William  III., 
they  did  not  belong  to  any  regiment  then  in  the  king- 
dom. But  no  trace  or  clue  was  discovered  on  the  land. 
The  fishermen  who  pursued  them  down  the  river,  gained 
eight  of  a  large,  heavy  vessel  under  weigh,  standing  out 
from  the  shore,  and  aboard  which  the  villains  must  have 
got.     With  the  strong  wind  blowing,  the  vessel  cleared 
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the  island  off  the  mouth  of  Glandore  harbour,  and  was 
soon  out  of  sight.  Mr.  Briefless,  the  baronet's  lawyer 
and  great  friend,  came  down  here  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement,  lamenting  bitterly  the  miserable  fate  of  his 
kind  patron.  In  fact,  all  the  county  gentry  in  the 
neighbourhood  evinced  the  greatest  anxiety  and  activity 
in  endeavouring  to  hunt  out  the  perpetrators  of  this 
daring  outrage.  The  disappearance  of  Brady  Sullivan, 
the  nurse,  and  Master  Cuthbert,  astonished  every  one ; 
and  everything  that  ought  to  be  done,"  added  O'Eegan, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "  for  the  mistress,  blessed  be  her 
memory !  was  done." 

Fitzmaurice  motioned  for  O  'Began  to  cease,  and  leave 
him ;  still,  for  a  time,  he  gave  way  to  grief,  but  gradually 
roused  himself  into  action.  A  highly  respectable  matron 
was  engaged  to  take  care  of  the  infant  Gerald.  O'Began's 
wife  became  his  nurse;  and  shortly  after  Fitzmaurice 
himself,  having  offered  immense  rewards  for  the  discovery 
of  his  lost  son,  or  any  clue  to  the  murderers  of  Sir  V  ranee 
Granville,  proceeded  with  his  regiment  to  Dublin. 
He  anxiously  plunged  amid  the  scenes  then  acting,  hoping 
to  escape  in  a  measure  from  bitter  and  heart-rending 
recollections. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  rewards  offered,  neither  the 
murderers  of  the  baronet  nor  the  abductors  of  the  young 
Fitzmaurice  were  discovered. 

In  the  then  disturbed  state  of  the  kingdom,  even  such 
an  outrage  as  the  sacking  of  Castle  Granville  passed 
through  men's  minds  as  a  dream.  No  leader  of  that 
period,  on  the  side  of  the  weak  and  ungrateful  James  II., 
gained  a  more  famed  name  for  courage  and  skill  than  the 
unfortunate  Gerald  Fitzmaurice  ;  under  the  French  gene- 
ral, St.  Buth,  he  received  a  distinguished  command — 
afterwards  forming  with  his  regiment  part  of  the  garrison 
of  Ballymore,  next  in  command  to  Colonel  Bourke,  who 
gallantly  held  the  place  with  a  thousand  men.  He  was 
mortally  wounded  in  the  furious  assault  made  upon  that 
town  by  General  Ginckel. 
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Thus  fell  and  died  the^handsome  and  gallant  Gerald 
Rtzinaurice,  in  his  twenty-sixth  year.  The  remnant  of 
his  re  iriment — mostly  his  own  retainers  and  tenants- 
contrived  to  carry  with  them  to  Glandore  Abbey  the 
remains  of  their  beloved  chief.  But  the  misfortunes  of 
the  house  of  Fitzmaurice  did  not  cease  with  the  death  of 
its  possessor  ;  for  his  lands,  abbey,  and*tenements  were 
Borne  time  after  confiscated,  and  fell  to  the  Crown. 

It  was  not  till  three  years  subsequent  to  the  treaty  of 
Iiimerick,  which  gave  a  kind  of  peace  to  unfortunate  Ire- 
land, that  the  son  of  the  murdered  baronet,  Sir  Hugh 
Granville,  returned  to  his  native  land.  Communication 
at  that  period  with  our  possessions  in  India  being  slow 
and  insecure,  the  intelligence  and  account  of  the  terrible 
misfortunes  of  his  family  and  connexions  did  not  reach 
Sir  Hugh  till  a  long  period  had  elapsed  from  their  occur- 
rence. Shocked,  distressed,  and  burning  with  anxiety  to 
reach  Ireland,  he  hurried  his  affairs  in  order  to  return  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Sir  Hugh  Granville  was  at  this  period  in  his  fortieth 
year.  During  the  passage  of  years  spent  in  India,  he 
had  risen  rapidly  in  rank.     At  the  time  of  his  father's 

death  he  was   Governor  of ,  and  was  considered  by 

the  British  Government  an  officer  of  high  courage  and 
abilities.  In  those  few  years  he  had  amassed  an  ample 
fortune  in  the  war  with  those  fierce  tribes,  the  Pindarries, 
a  most  extraordinary  race  of  freebooters,  who  in  after 
years  almost  overran  the  Continent  of  India.  In  taking 
several  of  their  fortresses,  he  had  gained  immense  booty. 
But,  in  his  anxiety  to  return  to  England,  he  left  his  affairs 
in  a  very  unsettled  state,  and,  resigning  his  command, 
sailed  for  his  native  country. 

On  reaching  Ireland  he  was  greatly  amazed,  for  although 
aware  of  the  desolation  that  had  come  over  his  name  and 
race,  he  was   astounded  on  finding  that  the  Granville 
estates  had  actually  been  confiscated  and  re-purchased  b 
an  officer  of  King  AVilliam's  army.     That  the  possessio 
of  his  brother-in-law,  Fitzmaurice,  should  become 
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feited,  was  easily  enough  imagined,  on  account  of  his 
adherence  to  the  cause  of  James  ;  butjthat  the  estates  and 
property  of  his  father,  the  late  Sir  Vrance  Granville, 
should  come  under  the  hammer  as  confiscated  property, 
appeared  to  him  a  flagrant  breach  of  all  law.  Indignant 
at  such  injustice,  he  resolved  to  demand  instant  investi- 
gation of  the  affair. 

Just  at  the  period  of  Sir  Hugh's  return  commenced 
the  famous  inquiry  concerning  the  Irish  forfeitures. 
Commissioners  were  appointed  by  Parliament  to  examine 
into  the  legality  of  these  forfeitures ;  though,  in  truth, 
these  commissioners  were  delegated  rather  to  expose  the 
evil  than  from  any  great  love  of  justice.  Nevertheless, 
having  consulted  with  his  old  friend  and  law-adviser,  Mr. 
Briefless,  Sir  Hugh  Granville  laid  his  petition  before  the 
Earl  of  Drogheda  and  Sir  Richard  Living,  both  commis- 
sioners.    With  the  earl  he  was  intimately  acquainted. 

Before  taking  this  step,  Mr.  Briefless  had  made  every 
inquiry  possible,  and  sought  to  discover  the  name  of  the 
pretender  to  the  Castle  Granville  estates.  All  he  could 
make  out  was,  that  there  was  an  agent  who  called  himself 
Adolphus  Green,  that  this  man  actually  took  possession 
of  Castle  Granville,  and  an  order  was  shown  to  the 
tenants,  desiring  them  to  pay  their  rents  to  Mr.  Green. 
But  Mr.  Briefless  was  consulted  by  the  old  steward  of 
the  late  baronet,  and  by  his  advice  he,  as  well  as  the 
tenants,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  order,  without  name 
of  the  real  purchaser  attached,  seeing  the  deed  of  pur- 
chase, and  ajso  the  act  of  forfeiture.  Mr.  Briefless 
declared  it  was  all  moonshine,  defied  the  unknown  pur- 
chaser, and  gave  notice  to  the  agent,  Mr.  Green,  to  apply 
to  him.  But  no  Mr.  Green  came ;  and  thus  matters  stood, 
when  Sir  Hugh  Granville  returned  from  India. 

That  justice  might  be  done  to  the  purchaser  and  others, 
thirteen  creditors  were  authorised  to  hear  and  determine 
all  claims  relative  to  forfeited  property  and  estates. 
Somewhat  to  the  surprise  of  Sir  Hugh  and  his  lawyer, 
on  a  strict  investigation  of  the  case,  it  appeared  that  no 
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forfeiture  had  ever  been  made  of  the  Granville  estates; 
neither  grant  nor  gift  from  the  Crown  ;  and  finally  that 
Mr.  Green  and  his  employers  were  impostors,"  for  no 
trace  of  them  could  be  discovered. 

Sir  Hugh,  therefore,  amidst  the  rejoicings  of  his  ten- 
antry and  retainers,  returned  and  took  up  his  abode  in 
the  Castle.  All  the  Baronet,  and  his  friend  and  lawyer, 
Mr.  Briefless,  could  conjecture  about  this  strange 
attempt  to  take  possession  of  Castle  Granville,  was,  that 
some  adventurer,  acquainted  with  the  family  history,  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  times  being  so  turbulent,  and  so 
little  under  the  control  of  the  law,  forged  documents  to 
suit  his  purpose,  intending  to  plunder  all  he  could  from 
the  estate  before  the  return  of  the  rightful  owner  from 
India. 

Sir  Hugh's  first  and  anxious  wish  was  to  see  the 
establishment,  under  his  own  eye,  of  the  young  son  of 
the  unfortunate  Bitzmaurice,  left  entirely  dependent  on 
him  by  the  forfeited  estates  of  the  Bitzmaurices  falling 
to  the  crown. 

Accordingly,  the  young  Gerald  Bitzmaurice — a  most 
promising  and  beautiful  boy,  the  image  of  Sir  Hugh's 
unfortunate  sister — was  sent  for,  and,  with  his  attached 
attendant,  Dennis  O'Regan,  comfortably  established  at 
Castle  Granville. 

Brom  this  period,  we  may  say  our  story  fairly  com- 
mences— having  as  briefly  as  possible  related  the  "  his- 
tory" of  our  hero's  unfortunate  parents. 


CHAPTER    III. 


Time  passed  happily  and  quietly  in  Castle  Granville ; 
Sir  Hugh  bestowed  every  care  and  attention  upon  his 
nephew,   having  formally  adopted  him.      The   youth's 
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unfortunate  name  of  Fitzmaurice  was  dropped,  that  of 
Granville  substituted,  and  Sir  Hugh  regarded  Gerald  as 
his  future  heir. 

The  country  now  began  to  enjoy  a  little  repose,  after 
the  storms  and  tumults  of  the  preceding  years ;  many  of 
the  gentry  returned  to  their  homes ;  and  Sir  Hugh 
visited  and  invited  several  he  formerly  knew  to  his  hos- 
pitable and  then  splendidly  kept-up  establishment  of 
Castle  Granville.  One  of  the  Baronet's  first  acts,  on 
the  return  of  tranquillity  to  the  surrounding  country, 
was  to  circulate  through  the  towns  and  villages  in  the 
south  of  Ireland,  offers  of  high  rewards  for  any  clue  to 
the  perpetrators  of  the  outrage  committed  at  Castle 
Granville,  and  also  a  large  reward  for  any  intelligence 
relating  to  the  lost  child  of  Fitzmaurice,  and  his  nurse. 

But  twelve  months  passed  over  without  these  offers 
and  tempting  rewards  meeting  any  attention ;  and  finally 
Sir  Hugh  was  about  to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  discover- 
ing any  trace  of  the  lost  child,  when  one  morning  he  was 
surprised  by  receiving  a  letter,  containing  the  following 
lines — 

"  Honoured  and  respected  Sir, 

"  Seeing  a  paper  posted  in  the  town  of  Skibbereen, 
offering  a  large  reward  for  any  intelligence  relating 
to  the  villains  as  murdered  your  honour's  father — 
rest  his  soul — Glory  be — Faix,  I  began  to  wish  I  did 
know  where  to  put  my  fist  upon  them,  as  the  reward  is 
very  tempting ;  but  I  don't,  your  honour.  But  I  do 
know  something  of  the  lost  child  and  his  nurse.  How  I 
comes  to  know  it  is  neither  here  or  there ;  but  I  know 
where  to  find  them  ;  and  if  your  worship's  honour  will 
only  agree  to  my  terms,  and  they  are  easy  enough — I 
will  swear  to  show  your  honour  where  the  child  and  the 
nurse  is  this  blessed  moment,  alive  and  hearty — faix,  and 
a  fine  boy  he  is — as  like  his  father — his  soul  to  glory — 
as  two  peas.  For  certain  reasons  best  known  to  myself, 
all  I  ax  is  to  be  axed  no  questions  j  and  that  your  honour 
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will  pass  your  word  neither  to  detain  me  or  molest  me; 
and  that  when  I  take  you  to  where  you  will  find  your 
nephew — and  your  worship  is  satisfied  he  is  in  truth 
your  nephew — that  your  honour  will  pay  me  on  demand 
one  hundred  gold  guineas. 

"  Waiting  your  honour's  answer  to  this,  which  please 
to  direct— to  Phelim  O'Toole,  Post  Office,  Skibbereen— 

I  remain,  till  death, 

Tour  honour's  humble  servant  to  command, 

Phelim  O'Toole." 

Sir  Hugh  Granville  read  this  curious  epistle  twice 
over,  and  then  remained  several  moments  in  deep 
thought.  At  first  he  felt  inclined  to  consider  it  an  auda- 
cious attempt  at  imposition;  and  then  the  memory  of 
past  events  came  forcibly  across  his  mind ;  and  connect- 
ing one  circumstance  with  another,  he  began  firmly  to 
believe  there  was  an  unknown  and  implacable  enemy  to 
the  families  of  Granville  and  Pitzmaurice.  The  different 
commanders,  serving  with  their  regiments  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  distinctly  and  indignantly  denied  that  any  order 
was  ever  given  for  attacking  Castle  Granville;  and 
though  O'Began  was  positive  thnt  the  assailants  wore 
the  uniform  of  some  regiment  in  King  "William's  army, 
yet  he  himself  felt  convinced  they  were  not  regular 
soldiers  ;  and  often  said  he  considered  them  part  of  the 
band  of  the  rapparee  O'Pourke,  alias  Penwick,  both 
names,  no  doubt,  fictitious  ones.  Yet,  who  this  enemy 
could  be,  completely  puzzled  him  ;  for  he  had  never 
heard  of  any  feud  existing  against  the  Granville  family, 
or  the  Pitzmaurices,  for  centuries  back. 

The  abduction  of  the  elder  child  of  the  unfortunate 
Pitzmaurice  had  always  been  a  matter  of  extreme  sur- 
prise and  conjecture.  He  could  not,  in  his  own  mind, 
see  any  possible  motive  for  it.  The  confiscation  to  the 
Crown  of  Glandore  Abbey,  and  the  large  estates  adjoin- 
ing, left  the  orphans  completely  destitute.     Had  the  boyi 
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been  stolen  f  or  the  hopes  of  a  great  reward  being  offered, 
that  object  would  have  been  effected  long  since. 

These  and  many  other  thoughts  passed  through  the 
mind  of  Sir  Hugh,  till  at  length  he  resolved  to  write  an 
answer  to  the  curious  letter  he  had  before  him ;  but  first 
of  all  he  summoned  Dennis  O 'Began,  whose  attachment 
and  devotion  to  the  young  Gerald  had  increased  ten-fold, 
as  he  grew  in  years.  Sir  Hugh  himself  greatly  admired 
the  honest,  straightforward  character  of  O'Regan.  At 
this  time  Dennis  was  in  his  thirty-fourth  year,  with  a  fine 
open  countenance,  and  a  frame  and  constitution  of  iron. 

"  Well  Dennis,"  said  Sir  Hugh,  as  O'Regan  entered 
the  room,  "  here  is  something  at  last,  in  reference  to  my 
iost  nephew." 

O'E-egan's  eyes  opened  to  the  widest  extent,  while  the 
baronet  read  aloud  the  letter  he  had  received. 

"Phelim  O'Toole,"  he  muttered,  several  times  ;  "never 
heard  of  him.  Be  gorra,  your  honour,  it  wouldn't  be  a 
bad  plan  to  catch  hold  of  this  Phelim.  Depend  on  it, 
he's  one  of  the  villains  under  a  false  name.  If  I  had 
only  a  grip  of  him,  what  a  squeeze  I  would  give  him;" 
and  he  held  out  his  hand,  as  if  in  the  act  of  laying  hold 
of  the  said  Phelim  O'Toole,  large  enough  and  muscular 
enough  for  a  giant. 

Sir  Hugh  smiled,  saying — 

"  "We  must  act,  Dennis,  with  caution.  If  this  fellow  is 
an  impostor,  and  I  have  scarcely  any  doubt  but  that  such 
is  the  case — but,  supposing,  for  instance,  that  he  leads  us 
to  find  this  nephew  of  mine,  lost  so  strangely  and  myste- 
riously, do  you  think  you  recollect  that  boy  sufficiently 
to  identify  him  ?" 

"  Pais,  Sir  Hugh,  there's  little  fear  of  mistaking  a 
Pitzmaurice  or  a  Granville,"  replied  O'Pegan,  "  I  am  sure, 
your  honour,  I  would  know  the  poor  boy  in  a  moment." 

"  By-the-bye,  I  wished  to  ask  you  some  particulars 
respecting  this  nurse,  who  disappeared  at  the  same  time 
with  my  nephew.  Who  was  she  ?  and  what  kind  of 
character  did  she  bear  ?" 
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"Well,  your  honour,"  answered  Dennis,  rubbing  the 
back  of  his  head  hard,  according  to  his  usual  custom, 
when  doubtful  how  to  commence  a  speech, "  as  to  who  she 
was,  that's  easily  told ;  but  faix,  as  to  character,  it's  not 
so  soon  made  out.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Phadric 
Sullivan,  your  honour,  and  a  smart  handsome  lass  she  was 
— light  of  heel,  and,  be  gorra,  for  the  matter  of  that,  light 
of  tongue,  and  that  was  not  the  worst  of  it." 

"It  surprises  me  then,  Dennis,"  said  Sir  Hugh,  "if 
such  was  her  character,  how  she  came  to  be  selected  as 
the  nurse  for  the  young  heir  of  Pitzmaurice." 

"  Why,  you  see,  sir,  old  Phadric  Sullivan  was  a  faithful 
and  favourite  retainer  of  my  poor  master  and  his  daugh- 
ter. Brady  was,  as  I  said,  a  very  handsome  tidy  colleen. 
She  married  while  staying  in  Cork  with  an  aunt — some 
said  an  English  soldier — others  said  he  was  no  soldier — 
but  an  Irishman  and  no  mistake,  and  a  smuggler  to 
boot. 

"  However,  whatever  the  rascal  was,  and  indeed  there 
was  no  making  out  the  truth  of  her  story,  he  deserted 
her.  Brady  Sullivan,  for  she  insisted  on  being  called  her 
own  name,  came  back  to  her  old  father,  with  a  little  girl 
two  months  old.  My  poor  mistress,  glory  be  around  her! 
just  then  gave  birth  to  Cuthbert,  and  was  taken  so  very 
ill  that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  nurse  her  baby.  Old 
Sullivan's  daughter  was  on  the  moment  thought  of,  and 
sent  for  to  take  charge  of  the  child  ;  and  the  boy  took 
so  to  her,  and  she  looked  so  neat,  clean,  and  well-tem- 
pered, that  when  the  mistress  got  better  a  month  or 
two  after,  she  seemed  quite  pleased  she  should  remain 
and  nurse  the  child,  especially  as  Brady's  own  little  girl 
was  carried  off  with  the  measles ;  and  thus,  your  honour, 
she  remained  till  the  night  when  the  villains  attacked 
the  castle.  Now  whether  she  was  carried  off  with  the 
child,  or  went  of  her  own  accord,  who  can  say  ?  Be 
gorra,  your  honour,  it's  a  mighty  strange  piece  of  busi- 
ness altogether ;  and  this  fellow  calling  himself  Pheliin 
O'Toole,  from  Skibbereen.     I  don't  know  any  O'Toole  in 
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that  part  of  the  country — there's  none  of  that  name  in 
these  lands  ;  he's  sure,  your  worship,  to  be  one  of  those 
villains." 

"  Still,  Dennis,"  said  the  Baronet,  after  a  moment's 
thought,  "  I  think  I  will  agree  to  that  fellow's  proposals. 
We  can  take  care  he  does  not  deceive  us  about  the  boy." 

Accordingly,  Sir  Hugh  took  pen  and  paper  and  wrote 
an  answer  to  the  said  Phelim  O'Toole,  agreeing  to  his 
proposals,  desiring  him  to  beware  how  he  tried  to  deceive 
him,  and  to  name  an  early  day  to  proceed  on  their  intended 
expedition. 

Two  or  three  days  after  sending  this  letter  to  Phelim 
O'Toole,  directed  to  the  Post  Office  of  Skibbereen,--the 
Baronet  received  most  important  letters  from  India. 
After  a  careful  perusal,  and  several  hours'  thought  upon 
the  subject  contained  in  them,  he  came  to  the  resolution 
of  making  a  voyage  to  India,  and  settling  his  affairs 
there  by  converting  his  eastern  possessions  into  money. 

Determined  to  lose  no  time,  he  mounted  his  horse  the 
following  day,  and  attended  only  by  O' Began,  proceeded 
to  Cork,  to  consult  with  his  old  friend  and  law-adviser,  Mr. 
Briefless.  This  gentleman  was  a  lawyer  of  considerable 
eminence,  and  much  esteemed  by  all  persons  with  whom 
he  was  acquainted.  He  was  a  bachelor,  some  five-and- 
forty  years  of  age,  gave  excellent  dinners,  and  his  house- 
keeper, Mrs.  Silvertongue,  was  not  only  a  remarkably 
genteel  person  in  manner  and  dress,  but  a  most  buxom 
tempting  dame  withal ;  and  one  who  manged  her  master's 
house  and  kept  his  establishment  in  first-rate  order — was 
famous  for  her  dinners,  and  a  great  favourite  with  all  the 
lawyer's  guests.  In  person,  Mr.  Briefless  was  short,  but 
in  singularly  good  condition ;  was  considered  to  have  a  very 
good  leg,  which  he  was  particular  in  showing  to  the  best 
advantage,  cased  in  a  tight  black  silk  stocking,  the  fashion 
of  that  day.  His. wig  was  matchless;  and  his  round, 
shining,  high-coloured,  good-humoured  countenance  was 
always  carefully  divested  ot  every  trace  or  symptom  of 
beard. 
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Mr.  Briefless  received  his  friend  and  patron,  Sir  Hugh 
Granville,  with  sincere  cordiality  ;  and  Mrs.  Silvertongue 
received  orders  to  prepare  a  dinner  in  her  best  style— an 
order  the  good  dame  willingly  obeyed,  for  Sir  Hugh  was 
a  great  favourite — and  it's  not  all  visitors  are  favourites 
with  favourite  housekeepers,  especially  bachelors'  house- 
keepers. 

Mr.  Briefless  with  considerable  surprise  read  the  letter 
which  the  Baronet  had  received  from  his  Skibbereeii 
correspondent,  Phelim  O' Toole. 

"  Now  this  rascal,  for  there's  no  doubt  about  that  term," 
said  the  lawyer  after  a  few  moments'  consideration,  "  is 
evidently  acquainted  with  the  villains  who  committed  the 
fearful  outrage  at  Castle  Granville,  and  is  himself,  perhaps, 
one  of  them.  The  whole  affair  is  singularly  mysterious. 
Suppose,  Sir  Hugh,  you  were  to  seize  this  fellow,  and 
imprison  him  on  suspicion — eh  ?" 

"  That  would  not  do,  my  old  friend,"  said  Sir  Hugh ; 
"  I  have  promised  in  my  letter  to  hold  him  scatheless,  and 
I  must  keep  my  word,  though,  as  you  say,  he  may  be  one 
of  the  villains.  Still  I  can  have  a  strict  watch  kept  upon 
him,  and  O'Began  is  certain  of  recognising  the  fellow, 
if  he  ever  beheld  him  before.  Besides,  he  promises  to 
lead  us  to  a  certain  place,  where  we  shall  find  not  only 
my  nephew,  but  the  nurse  Brady  Sullivan.  Now,  my 
good  friend,  this  woman  must  know  something  of  the 
villains  that  carried  her  off,  and  who  have  detained  her 
these  last  six  or  seven  years  in  custody." 

"  Always  provided,  Sir  Hugh,"  interrupted  the  lawyer, 
"  that  the  said  Brady  Sullivan,  whom  O'Eegan  describes 
as  rather  a  suspicious  person,  is  not  associated  with  one 
or  other  of  the  parties  concerned  in  that  vile  outrage." 

"  I  have  thought  of  that  myself,"  said  the  Baronet, 
thoughtfully  ;  "  but  we  can  say  little  ou  this  subject  till 
we  test  the  truth  of  this  Master  O 'Toole's  proposal.  If 
an  impostor  is  attempted  to  be  put  forward,  as  Cuthbert 
Eitzmaurice,  surely  it  will  be  easy  to  detect  him  ;  for  it 
is  reasonabh  to  suppose  that  some  likeness  will  be  trace- 
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able  of  the  families  lie  springs  from.  However,  my  dear 
friend,  I  came  here  on  other  business.  I  intend  returning 
to  India  to  make  a  final  settlement  of  my  affairs  there. 
This  voyage  and  business,  if  prosperous,  and  if  it  pleases 
Providence  to  spare  me,  will  occupy  at  least  a  couple  of 
years.  I  wish  you  to  come  to  Castle  Granville  for  a  few 
days.  I  know  you  cannot  spare  much  of  your  valuable 
time  ;  but  two  or  three  day3  will  do  for  me  to  make  my 
will,  and  settle  my  worldly  affairs  in  this  country.  I 
wish  to  find  a  tutor  for  Gerald— a  gentleman  on  whom  I 
can  in  every  way  depend.  He  shall  have  an  ample  salary  ; 
and,  if  possible,  I  should  prefer  a  gentleman  educated 
for  the  church." 

"  I  know  the  very  person,  Sir  Hugh,"  interrupted  the 
lawyer,  with  much  vivacity  of  manner,  and  looking 
anxiously  in  the  face  of  Sir  Hugh.  Then,  in  a  low  tone, 
he  added,  "  The  gentleman  I  mean  is  Mr.  Harmer." 

The  Baronet  started,  looked  down  for  a  moment  with 
a  sad  and  thoughtful  expression  of  countenance,  saying — 

"  Mr.  Harmer  !  the  husband  of  poor  Helen  Eamsey  ? 
Yes — he  is  a  gentleman  in  every  respect — pious,  kind, 
and  benevolent — " 

"And poor,"  added  the  lawyer. 

'■'  Has  he  any  family,  my  kind  friend  ?"  inquired  Sir 
Hugh,  after  a  pause. 

'•  Xone,"  returned  Mr.  Briefless.  "  His  little  girl  died 
shortly  after  I  wrote  to  you  at  Calcutta,  mentioning  her 
poor  mother's  fate  ;  I  little  thought  the  dear  child  would 
so  soon  follow,  and  your  generous  intentions  be  frus- 
trated." 

"  I  will  write  to  Mr.  Harmer,"  said  the  Baronet,  "  and 
request  him  to  visit  me  on  my  return  from  this  expedition, 
which,  I  trust,  will  not  turn  out  a  bootless  one." 

The  next  day  Sir  Hugh  returned  to  Castle  Granville, 
and  two  days  after  received  a  letter  in  reply  to  his,  from 
Skibbereen.  It  was  from  Phelim  O'Toole,  and  contained 
the  following  lines  : — 
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"  Honoured  Sir, 

"  I  received  your  honour's  letter,  and  write  to  say,  that 
I  will  be  ready  to  conduct  your  worship  to  the  place 
where  you  will  find  your  nephew  and  the  nurse  who  had 
the  care  of  him  when  an  infant.  On  Thursday  next  I 
will  be  on  the  road  between  Castle  Townsend  and  Skib- 
bereen,  waiting  for  your  honour  by  the  stone  cross  at 
Courtmakilty. 

"  Trusting  faithfully  to  your  honour's  word, 

"  I  remain, 
"  Tour  humble  servant  to  command, 

"Phelim  O'Toole." 

Sir  Hugh  instantly  prepared  to  set  out  the  following 
morning  early,  attended  by  O'Regan  and  four  well  armed 
domestics. 

Crossing  the  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  that  divides  Glan- 
dore  from  Castle  Townsend,  they  continued  along  the 
then  most  indifferent  bridle  road  that  led  from  the  hamlet 
of  Castle  Townsend  to  Skibbereen. 

At  the  period  of  our  tale  there  existed  through  the 
western  parts  of  Ireland,  but  very  little  traffic  or  trade 
of  any  kind.  The  communication  between  town  and 
town  was  very  inconsiderable,  the  roads  were  wretched, 
the  land  miserably  cultivated,  and  the  houses  of  enter- 
tainment for  man  and  beast  few,  and,  in  truth,  far  between. 
Smuggling  and  illicit  distillation  seemed  the  only  trades 
or  occupations  that  flourished  along  the  entire  of  that 
wild  coast,  from  the  old  bluff  head  of  Kinsale,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Kenmare  river.  The  houses  of  landed 
proprietors  were  scattered  at  wide  distances  from  each 
other  ;  and  here  and  there,  on  wild  and  picturesque  spots, 
might  be  seen  those  strange,  grey  old  towers,  rising  in 
solitary  grandeur  and  remaining  to  the  present  day — 
monuments  to  puzzle  our  minds  with  conjectures  as  to 
what  their  original  purpose  was. 

Sir  Hus;h  was  but  little  acquainted  with  the  scenery 
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of  his  native  land ;  and  he  looked  around  him  with  sur- 
prise and  regret,  seeeng  no  sign  of  agricultural  labour 
for  miles. 

The  road  led  along  a  wild  and  irregular  coast,  hut  pos- 
sessing great  natural  beauties  and  many  advantages, 
Innumerable  islands  lay  scattered  at  various  distances 
from  the  shore,  forming  harbours  and  shelter  to  coasters. 
Immense  long  inlets  indented  the  land.  Eacli  creek,  at 
the  present  day,  has  its  busy  and  populous  little  town ; 
but  then  they  were  the  resort  only  of  millions  of  water- 
fowl, undisturbed  except  by  the  daring  smuggler,  who 
ran  his  little  vessel  within  those  creeks  for  safety  from 
the  stormy  gales  of  the  broad  Atlantic. 

The  travellers  were  slowly  approaching  the  gigantic 
stone  cross  of  Courtmakilty,  and  Sir  Hugh  was  looking 
anxiously  round  for  the  expected  Phelim  0' Toole,  when 
O'Regan  pointed  out  to  the  baronet  an  individual  perched 
on  a  rock,  sitting  swinging  his  legs,  and  whistling  a 
popular  air  with  great  composure. 

"That  must  be  our  man,  Sir  Hugh,"  said  O'Regan, 
eyeing  the  individual  in  question  keenly ;  "  and  a  great, 
red-headed,  ugly  beast  he  is,  if  that's  Mr.  Phelim 
O'Toole." 

Sir  Hugh  reined  in  his  horse  close  beside  the  stranger, 
and  then  perceived  on  the  other  side  of  the  rock  a  short, 
thickset  pony,  with  long  grey  hair,  twisting  in  every 
possible  direction.  Neither  saddle  nor  bridle  decorated 
his  back  or  head ;  but  a  strong,  twisted  hay  rope  was 
looped  over  its  nose. 

Sir  Hugh  looked  at  the  man,  who  ceasing  his  whistling, 
said  in  a  broad  Irish  accent — 

"God  save  your  honour!"  touching  his  extremely 
dilapidated  hat  at  the  same  time,  but  not  offering  to  stir 
from  the  rock. 

In  doubt  whether  this  was  his  man  or  not,  the  Baronet 
said — 

"  Perhaps,  my  man,  you  may  be  able  to  give  me  a  little 
information." 
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"Musha,  maybe,  your  honour,  and  it's  welcome  you'll 
be  any  time." 

"  Do  you  know  any  one  called  Phelim  O'Toole  in 
these  parts?" 

"Is  it  Phalim  O'Toole,  your  honour?"  repeated  the 
man,  jumping  from  the  rock,  and  whistling,  which  brought 
the  pony  to  bis  side  in  a  moment.  "And,  may  be,"  he 
added,  taking  off  his  hat,  "  your  honour  is  from  Castle 
Granville.  If  so,  sure  I'm  Phalim  O'Toole,  atyourhonour's 
sarvice." 

And  in  a  second  he  was  seated  on  the  back  of  the 
sturdy  little  beast  beside  him. 

"  Well,  this  hates  Banagher  altogether,"  muttered 
O'Eegan,  rubbing  his  head  hard,  which  he  always  did 
when  perplexed.  "  If  it  wasn't  for  his  carrotty  head,  and 
the  brogue  the  big  brute  has — I'd  say,  'Mr.  Phalim 
O'Toole,  I've  seen  yez  afore.'  But  I'll  be  after  keeping  a 
pair  of  eyes  upon  you." 

"And  now,  your  worship,  I'm  at  your  service,"  said 
Phelim. 

"  And  pray,  my  man,  where  do  you  intend  guiding  us  ?" 
asked  Sir  Hugh. 

"  Pirst  to  Bantry,  your  honour  ;  and  then,  by  hiring  a 
small  smack,  we  can  reach  Bear  Island  in  three  hours, 
or  less." 

"Bear  Island!"  echoed  Sir  Hugh,  with  considerable 
astonishment ;  "  why  it's  an  uninhabited  tract  of  land  in 
Bantry  Bay." 

"  Paix,  just  the  place  your  lordship ;  but  as  to  unin- 
habited, by  my  sowl  there's  plinty  of  inhabitants.  It's 
just  the  place  in  ould  Ireland  for  tasting  a  drop  of  the 
creature  in  its  pure  state.  It's  wild,  to  be  sure,  now ; 
but  if  your  honor  saw  it  in  the  times  of  the  O'Connors — 
the  great  O'Connors  of  the  West — when  they  kept  the 
sporting  tower  on  the  Island.  Och,  my  sowl,  your  honour, 
all  the  morning  you  might  hear  the  cry  of  the  hounds 
and  the  blast  of  the  horns  ;  and  all  night  long  the  shouts 
of  songs  and  revellers.      But,  ochone !   those  days  are 
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gone,  and  so  is  the  race  of  the  once  mighty  O'Connors 
too.  Come  up,  you  devil's  darling,"  he  shouted  to  his 
pony,  who  tripped  over  a  stone,  "  and  don't  be  stopping 
now  to  make  your  devotions.  There's  Skibbereen,  your 
honour,  just  a  head  of  you.  I  suppose  you'll  give  the 
beasts  a  feed,  and  then  we  may  reach  Bantry  before  night." 

Whatever  Sir  Hugh  thought  of  his  guide  he  kept  it  to 
himself ;  but  he  certainly  had  a  very  poor  opinion  either 
of  the  man's  honesty  of  purpose  or  his  veracity. 

O'Regan  appeared  as  if  plunged  into  a  labyrinth  of 
thought,  though,  every  now  and  then,  he  made  great 
efforts  to  get  a  full  glance  of  Master  Phelim  O'Toole's 
features.  This  he  could  not  conveniently  get ;  for  the 
man  kept  well  in  front,  and  his  long,  lank,  red  hair  hung 
over  his  face,  and  even  on  his  shoulders.  Strange  images 
of  times  and  persons  passed  through  0'E.egan's  mind. 
Still  he  could  not  fix  the  impression  made  at  the  moment 
upon  any  individual. 

It  was  late  that  night  when  they  entered  the  then 
miserable  town  of  Bantry.  Tho  following  morning,  a 
light  and  fast-sailing  boat"  was  hired,  and  the  whole  party 
embarked  for  Bear  Island. 

This  island,  now  a  tolerably  well  cultivated  tract  6t 
land,  lies  within  a  mile  of  the  western  side  of  the  noble 
and  magnificent  bay  of  Bantry.  Towards  its  southern 
end,  it  rises  into  mountainous  elevation.  The  channel 
between  the  Island  and  the  western  shore,  forms  one  of 
the  finest  harbours  in  the  united  kingdom.  It  is  above 
nine  miles  in  length,  and  no  where  exceeding  a  mile 
across.  The  access  is  easy,  and  of  considerable  depth  of 
waters,  and  the  distance  from  the  town  of  Bantry  is 
about  eighteen  miles. 

The  sail  from  Bantry  to  Bear  Island,  along  a  most 
picturesque  coast,  passing  the  entrance  into  Grlengarriff 
bay,  with  its  hundred  beautiful  islands,  wooded  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  limpid  water,  afforded  Sir  Hugh  much 
pleasure.  The  views  during  the  whole  way  were  beau- 
tiful. The  noble  bay  of  Bantry  without,  capable  of  holding 
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the  largest  fleet  in  tbe  world,  was  then  as  calm  as  a  lake, 
the  wind  blowing  gently  from  the  north-west ;  the  wil<? 
and  singularly  picturesque  mountain  forming  its  eastern 
shore,  with  Bantry  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  well  clothed  in 
wood,  and  protected  from  the  swell  of  the  ocean  by 
Whiddy  Island,  and  with  the  broad  Atlantic  to  the  south, 
altogether  formed  an  unequalled  panorama.  To  Sir 
Hugh,  the  three  hours  occupied  in  reaching  Bear  Island, 
were  passed  in  pleased  contemplation  of  the  scenery. 

Phelim  O'Toole  pointed  out  the  spot  to  land.  The  boat 
was  brought  to  an  anchor,  and  the  party  went  on  shore. 
As  they  proceeded  up  the  side  of  a  steep  and  rocky  bill, 
Sir  Hugh  called  to  his  guide  to  come  to  hiin. 

Phelim  O'Toole  was  a  big  and  powerful  man — with 
stooping  shoulders,  whether  natural  or  assumed,  Sir 
Hugh  could  not  say — he  had  a  slovenly  look  and  manner ; 
appeared  to  be  nearly  forty  years  old,  with  strongly- 
marked  features,  and  cunning  and  malicious  dark  eyes — 
which  were  quite  in  a  contrast  with  his  deep  red  hair  and 
beardless  face.  He  stood  with  his  eyes  bent  on  the  ground, 
twirling  his  hat,  and  fidgetingwith  his  great  feet,  as  if  bent 
upon  destroying  a  piece  of  rock  that  lay  under  them. 

"  Listen  to  me,  sir,"  said  the  Baronet ;  "  you  have  my 
word  that  neither  myself  or  servants  shall  question  or 
molest  you.  I  will  fulfil  my  part  of  the  contract.  But, 
hark  ye,"  and  the  baronet  laid  his  hand  on  the  silver- 
mounted  butt  of  a  pistol,  which  he  carried  in  his  belt,  "  if 
any  treachery  is  intended,  you  will  be  the  first  victim — 
now,  lead  on." 

Por  an  instant,  Phelim  boldly  raised  his  head,  to  look 
Sir  Hugh  in  the  face.  As  he  did  so,  the  long,  lank 
tresses  of  red  hair  fell,  for  a  moment,  off  his  face,  and  his 
countenance  was  more  easily  seen.  When  he  raised  his 
eyes,  they  encountered  the  fixed  and  anxious  look  of 
O'Regan,  who  was  standing  close  behind  the  baronet, 
and  a  strange  and  malignant  expression  passed  over  his 
face ;  the  next  instant,  dropping  his  eyes,  and  hastily 
pressing  his  hat  on  his  head,  he  muttered — 
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"Never  fear,  your  honour,  'honour  bright,  all  the 
world  over.'  I'm  as  true  to  my  word  as  a  king,"  and  he- 
passed  on  before. 

O'Began  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  then  whistled — a 
long  and  very  meaning  whistle  it  was.  He  then  rubbed 
his  head  very  hard ;  and,  finally,  muttered  to  himself,  as- 
he  followed  Sir  Hugh — 

"  Glory  be  to  the  Saints !  I  think  my  senses  is  coming 
back.  I  heard  Sir  Hugh  tell  of  those  Indians  scalping 
Christians.  By  my  soul,  I'll  try  and  scalp  you,  Phalim 
O'Toole,  or  my  name's  not  Dennis  O'Eegan.  Och  !  wait 
a  bit ;  if  I  don't  change  the  colour  of  your  hair,  my 
dariint,  you  may  ait  me !" 


CHAPTEE     IV. 

After  gaining  the  summit  of  the  hill,  the  party  paused 
— -for  the  ascent  had  its  difficulties. 

"  There,  your  honour,"  said  Phelim  O'Toole,  pointing 
to  an  abrupt,  rocky  mound,  at  about  half  a-mile  distant, 
"  there  is  the  place  where  your  nephew,  young  Master 
Cuthbert  Pitzinaurice,  is  confined.  That  is  O'Connor's 
Tower." 

"O'Connor's  Tower!"  repeated  the  Baronet;  "and 
pray  how  many  inhabitants  may  it  contain  ?" 

"  Paix,  your  honour,  I  know  of  none  save  the  nurse 
and  the  child,  and  the  keeper  of  the  tower — old  red-headed 
Eory ;  he  may  not  be  willing,  your  worship,  to  open  the 
door  to  strangers  ;  but  it  is  very  easy  making  him — or 
breaking  it  open  ourselves." 

They  soon  reached  the  tower,  built  on  a  very  com- 
manding eminence.  The  view,  from  its  site,  was  of  singular 
beauty,  and  of  immense  extent.    Vast  heaps  of  rubbish 
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and  stones,  to  a  considerable  extent  strewed  round  the 
tower,  showed,  that  in  former  times,  the  building  had 
been  of  some  pretensions.  The  door,  leading  to  the 
interior,  was  a  strong  oaken  one,  covered  all  over  with 
knobs  of  iron,  and  crossed  with  bars  of  the  same  metal. 
No  other  entrance  was  visible,  and  the  few  windows  were 
at  a  considerable  height. 

Phelim  picked  up  a  ponderous  stone,  and  commenced 
a  series  of  blows  quite  sufficient  to  stave  in  any  ordinary 
door.  After  a  few  seconds,  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a 
man — the  head  covered  with  a  much  more  abundant  crop 
of  red  hair  than  our  friend  Phelim's — was  thrust  out 
from  a  loop-hole,  some  twenty  feet  above  the  door ;  and 
a  voice,  savage  and  discordant,  demanded,  in  Irish — 

"  What  the  devil  brought  them  there — and  who  were 
they  ?" 

"  Ho !  ho  !"  muttered  O'Eegan,  as  he  cast  a  glance  up 
at  the  speaker;  "another  beauty  with  a  carroty  poll! 
Let  us  in,  honest  man,"  added  he,  "  keep  a  civil  tongue 
in  your  head." 

"Duoul!"  shouted  the  man;  "I'll  show  you  civility. 
Take  yourself  out  of  that,  or  take  this,"  and  he  thrust 
the  muzzle  of  an  enormous  blunderbuss  out  of  the  loop- 
hole, drawing  his  head  in  at  the  same  time. 

This  formidable  weapon  was  anything  but  pleasant  to 
look  at — and  Sir  Hugh's  domestics  thought  so  also  ; 
for  they  at  once  sprang  behind  a  broken  wall,  leaving 
their  master  and  O'Eegan  exposed  to  its  contents. 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  O'Eegan  drew  a  pistol 
from  his  belt,  and  catching  a  slight  glimpse  of  the  man's 
head,  fired. 

With  a  yell  of  defiance  and  rage,  the  fellow  drew  the 
trigger  of  the  blunderbuss;  and  a  loud  ringing  report 
followed.  But  O'Eegan  had  dragged  the  Baronet  well 
under  the  wall.  As  to  Phelim.  he  stood  his  ground  quite 
coolly,  and  was  untouched.  With  an  oath,  he  lifted  an 
immense  mass  of  stone  and  hurled  it  at  the  door  with 
such  force  as  to  burst  the  3cck,  and  the  door  flew  open. 
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"The  big  brute's  no  coward,  at  all  events,"  muttered 
0'S.egan,  as  he  followed  his  master  into  the  tower.  The 
servants  came  on,  looking  anxiously  round  for  fear  of  a 
second  discharge  of  tbe  same  formidable  weapon.  A 
winding  staircase  presented  itself;  and  up  this  the 
Baronet  went,  followed  by  O'Regan,  neither  noticing 
that  Phelim  O'Toole  did  not  this  time  lead  the  way. 
The  first  landing  place  presented  to  their  view,  two  solid 
doors,  bolted  outside  with  iron  bars. 

"  Look  out,  Dennis,  for  that  rascal  with  the  blunder- 
buss," said  the  Baronet,  as  he  drew  back  the  bolts  of  one 
of  the  doors,  attracted  to  it  by  a  loud  knocking  within, 
and  voices  shouting  to  open  the  door. 

Sir  Hugh  immediately  threw  tbe  door  open,  and  beheld 
a  boy,  and  a  woman  holding  him  by  tne  hand.  The 
Baronet  started  back  a  step  ;  for,  short  as  was  the  glance 
he  took  of  the  boy's  face,  he  was  struck  with  his  striking 
likeness  to  the  Granville  family. 

As  soon  as  the  woman  beheld  Sir  Hugh,  she  clasped 
her  hands  together  and  threw  herself  on  her  knees,  ut- 
tering sundry  ejaculations  in  her  native  tongue,  while  the 
boy  stood  boldly  gazing  from  one  to  the  other  in  wonder. 

O'Began,  with  his  mouth  open  and  his  eyes  distended, 
remained,  leaning  his  hands  upon  his  knees,  gazing  at 
the  boy  and  the  woman  half  stupified. 

"  Shure  then,  by  the  powers,  that's  Brady  Sullivan  her- 
self, and  no  other,"  burst  from  O'Began.  A  wild  cry 
from  the  woman,  and  up  she  sprang  ;  and,  throwing  her 
arms  round  the  neck  of  the  startled  Dennis,  she  hugged 
him  vehemently,  exclaiming — 

"  Och  hone,  och  hone !  we  are  saved  entirely.  The 
dear  child  is'  found  at  last  by  his  friends," 

"  Many  thanks  to  you,  Brady  Sullivan,"  said  O'Began, 
"for  your  caresses,"  taking  her  arms  from  around  his 
neck,  with  no  very  pleased  expression  of  countenance. 
"Faix,  may  be  there's  one  here."  and  he  looked  ao-ound 
him  ;  but  his  countenance  changed  as  he  beheld  only  the 
two  servants  of  Sir  Hugh. 
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"  Where  is  that  red-headed  rascal,  O'Toole  ?"  he 
anxiously  demanded. 

"  Never  mind  him  now,  Dennis,"  said  the  Baronet, 
"  his  part  of  the  contract  is  finished.  If  I  conjecture 
rightly  you  will  see  him  no  more." 

"  You  know  this  woman,"  continued  Sir  Hugh,  to 
O'Regan.     "  Who  is  she  ?" 

"  Who  am  I,  your  honour  ?"  echoed  the  woman,  turning 
quickly  round  and  dropping  a  low  curtsey.  "  I'm  Brady 
Sullivan,  Sir  Hugh  Granville,  for  such  I  suppose  is  your 
honour's  name,  judging  by  your  likeness  to  my  poor  ill- 
treated  hoy  here."  Placing  her  apron  to  her  eyes,  and 
sobbing,  she  continued,  while  the  Baronet  kept  his  gaze 
upon  the  handsome,  unabashed  features  of  the  boy.  "  The 
Virgin  bepraised  and  glorified!  I'm  released  after  six  years' 
imprisonment  to  this  old  tower  and  the  land  about  it." 

"  There  is  no  denying  the  great  likeness,"  said  Sir 
Hugh,  as  if  communing  with  himself,  and  little  heeding 
the  good-looking  Mrs.  Brady  Sullivan.  "  Come  here,  my 
good  boy,"  added  he,  seating  himself,  "  come  to  me." 

The  boy  came  frankly  and  willingly  ;  and  put  his  hand 
into  that  of  Sir  Hugh.  Pushing  back  the  curls  from  his 
forehead,  the  baronet  gazed  anxiously  into  his  face.  He 
was  a  handsome  child — with  dark  curling  hair,  fair  skin, 
and  dark,  expressive  eyes  ;  and  for  his  years — not  more 
than  ten — bold  and  unabashed  in  manner  and  look. 

"And  so,  they  say,  you  are  Cuthbert  Pitzmaurice. 
Is  it  so,  my  dear  boy  ?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  child,  fearlessly,  "  I  am  Cuthbert 
Pitzmaurice.  Who  else  could  you  take  me  to  be  ? 
Nurse  Sullivan  always  said  I  was  Gerald  Pitzmaurice's 
son ;    and  she  ought  to  know  that  nursed  me." 

"  And,  musha !"  cried  Mrs.  Sullivan,  clasping  her  hands, 
and  facing  Sir  Hugh,  "who  is  at  but  your  own  blood- 
nephew  ?  As  I  have  a  soul  to  be  saved,"  and  she  crossed 
herself,  "  and  may  my  death  be  one  of  misery  and  pain, 
but  I  speak  the  blessed  truth,  Sir  Hugh  Granville.  For 
six  long  years  have  I  nursed  him ;   and  now,  murder !  to 
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see  with  the  likeness  strong  on  him,  his  own  uncle  dis- 
owns him." 

"  Arah,  woman,  be  easy,"  interrupted  Dennis.     "  How 

would  you  his  hononr  should  know  a  child  he  never  saw  ?  " 

The  Baronet  waved  his  hand  to  silence  O'Eegan.    Then, 

looking;  steadily  into   the  face  of  Mrs.  Brady  Sullivan, 

he  said  calmly,  in  a  kind  tone — 

"  Tou  mistake  me,  my  good  woman  ;  so  far  from  dis- 
owning this  child,  I  have  come  a  long  distance  to  claim 
and  restore  him — should  I  become  convinced  of  his  iden- 
tity— to  the  place  to  which  his  birth  and  my  affection 
will  entitle  hira." 

"  God  bless  your  honour  for  those  words !  And  it's 
proof  and  plenty  you  shall  have.  Sure,  every  stitch  of 
his  clothes,  from  the  hour  of  his  birth  to  the  present,  are 
all  safe  with  me  and  under  lock  and  kay.  And  sure 
Father  O'Mara  will  tell  you  all  about  it." 

"And  who  is  father  O'Mara?"  demanded  Sir 
Hugh. 

"  The  priest,  your  honour,  who  for  the  last  three  years 
came  here  three  times  a  week,  and  taught  my  darling 
to  write  and  read,  glory  be  to  the  blessed  saints  who 
sent  him  to  us  in  our  troubles !  He  gave  us  all  them 
books,"  pointing  to  several  #n  the  shelf,  "  and  told  us  a 
day  would  come  when  we  should  get  our  rights.  Audit 
has  come  a  lana  ma  cree  !  "  And  she  took  the  boy  in  her 
arms,  and  kissed  him. 

"  What  an  unnatural  haste  I  am !"  muttered  O'Eegan 
to  himself  with  his  eyes  devouring  the  boy,  who  returned 
his  gaze  with  singular  boldness.  "  I  thought  once  that 
if  ever  Mr.  Cuthbert  was  found,  I'd  ait  him  for  joy  ;  and 
now — there  he  is — at  last  they  say  so ;  and,  by  gorra, 
he's  mortal  like  the  Grrandvilles  ;  but  I  don't  see  much  of 
the  Fitzmaurices  about  him.  He's  a  fine  boy,  too,  though, 
faix,  there's  a  bit  of  the  devil  in  him." 

All  this  O'Eegan  kept  muttering  to  himself,  while 
Mrs.  Sullivan  was  opening  a  trunk  and  showing  the  con- 
tents to  the  Baronet->- 
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"Where  is  this  priest,  Father  O'Mara,  to  be  found?** 
demanded  Sir  Hugh. 

"  Oh,  then  I  wish  I  could  tell  your  honour,"  answered 
Mrs.  Sullivan.  "  But  sure  they  would  never  tell  me  any- 
thing. They  made  me  take  an  oath  upon  the  blessed 
cross." 

"  "Who  do  you  mean  by  they  ?"  interrupted  the 
Baronet. 

"  Why  the  villains  as  stole  us  out  of  Castle  Granville, 
your  honour,  and  carried  us  here,"  replied  Mrs.  Sullivan, 
"  I  never  knowed  one  of  them,  and  that  horrid  rapparee, 
Eory,  who  has  charge  of  the  tower,  never  let  us  out  of 
his  sight." 

Sir  Hugh  examined  the  trinkets  and  several  articles  in 
the  trunk.  There  was  a  small  beautifully-executed  pic- 
ture of  the  child's  mother  also.  In  fact,  although  the 
whole  affair  was  most  strange  and  perplexing,  the  Baro- 
net had  no  doubt  abaut  the  child  being  his  nephew, 
Cuthbert.  The  likeness  was  too  great  to  be  the  mere 
effect  of  chance ;  then,  the  age  of  the  child,  his  being 
with  the  very  woman  that  nursed  him — altogether  he  felt 
satisfied  he  was  not  imposed  upon. 

"There  is  no  use  in  lingering  here,"  said  the  Baronet, 
to  O'Eegan.  "How  is  it,  Dennis  ?  you  do  not  seem  so 
overjoyed  as  I  thought  you  would  be.  Have  you  any 
doubt  about  the  boy  ?" 

O'Eegan  rubbed  away  at  the  old  spot  on  his  head,  and 
looked  singularly  perplexed.     At  length  he  said — 

"  Why,  your  honour,  I  don't  doubt  but  he's  Master 
Cuthbert.  He's  as  like  your  blessed  father  as  can  be,  I 
don't  deny  it ;  and  he's  like  his  mother.  But,  faix,  I 
can't  make  out  any  likeness  to  his  father." 

Sir  Hugh  smiled,  saying — 

"It's  not  every  child,  Dennis,  that's  like  its  father 
There,  take  the  boy,  and  shew  him  some  kindness.  Ton 
once  ioved  and  fondled  him.  "Sou  will  come  to  do  so 
again." 

O'Eegan  approached  the  boy ;  but  with  a  childish  look 
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of  scorn,  he  turned  away  to  his  nurse,  saying  proudly 
enough — 

"  Keep  your  civility  till  it  is  asked  for.  I  want  none 
to  help  me  as  long  as  I  have  my  nurse." 

Dennis  whistled,  rubbed  his  head,  and  looked  at  Sir 
Hugh,  who  only  smiled,  saying — 

"  Come  with  me,  my  dear  boy.  If  you  are  good  and 
affectionate,  I  will  love  you,  and  be  a  second  father  to 
you.  Let  us  be  moving  now.  "We  can  converse  on  our 
way.  Mrs.  Sullivan,  my  man,  will  help  you  to  move 
these  things.  Have  any  of  you  seen  that  fierce  fellow 
with  the  blunderbuss  ?" 

';  jSTo,  Sir  Hugh ;  we  searched  the  whole  tower,  and 
there's  not  a  soul  in  it,  nor  an  article  worth  a  shining. 
!N"or  can  we  find  Phelim  O'Toole." 

"  Ho,  ho !  just  as  I  thought,"  ejaculated  Dennis. 
"  Pray  Mrs.  Sullivan,  asking  your  pardon,  have  you  any 
kind  of  acquaintance  with  a  Mr.  Phelim  O'Toole  ?" 

Sir  Hugh  was  descending  the  stairs  with  the  boy  in  his 
hand ;  and  Mrs.  Sullivan  was  following,  when  O'Regan 
asked  the  question — 

"  Phelim  O'Toole  ?"  echoed  Mrs.  Sullivan. 

O 'Regan  saw  her  colour  change — at  least  he  thought 
so.     However,  she  replied  rather  tartly — 

"  Phelim  O'Toole  ?  "What  should  I  know  of  such  a 
person?" 

"Paix,  Mrs.  Sullivan,"  returned  Dennis,  "I  thought 
he  might  be  a  blood-relation  of  the  blackguard  that  left 
you  and  your  baby  to  want,  but  for  your  ould  father." 

Mrs.  Sullivan  paused  on  the  last  step,  and  turned  her 
face,  the  colour  of  scarlet,  upon  Dennis.  Her  eyes 
flashed  fire,  what  she  would  have  said  we  know  not ;  but 
at  that  moment  Sir  Hugh  turned  and  called  her,  saying — 

"  Take  charge  of  this  boy,  Mrs.  Sullivan ;  and  you, 
Dennis,  see  these  trunks  carefully  carried  down  totheboat." 

Mrs.  Sullivan  hastened  to  take  her  charge ;  while 
O'Regan  began  cording  the  trunks,  chuckling  to  himself, 
and  muttering — 
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"  By  my  conscience,  I  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head. 
Och,  musha,  that  I  had  hold  of  you,  Mr.  Phelim  O'Toole! 
It's  a  queer  business  ;  it's  surely  Mr.  Cuthbert  ;  and 
still  it's  not ;  hut,  by  gorra,  I'm  losing  the  little  sense  I 
had." 

Leaving  Sir  Hugh  to  proceed  with  his  party  to  Bantry, 
and  there  prosecute,  as  far  as  it  lay  in  his  power,  the 
inquiries  he  felt  bound  to  make,  respecting  his  nephew 
and  Tather  O'Mara  ;  we  will,  in  our  next  chapter,  follow, 
for  a  short  time,  the  footsteps  of  Master  Phelim  O'Toole. 


CHAPTEE    VI 


Apparently  very  busy,  with  the  heavy  brogues  on  his 
feet,  Phelim  O'Toole  watched,  without  seeming  to  do  so, 
the  whole  party  as  they  ascended  the  winding  stairs  into 
O'Connor's  Tower. 

No  sooner  out  of  sight,  than  a  low  chuckling  laugh 
broke  from  his  lips ;  and  stepping  out  of  the  passage,  he 
crept  close  to  the  tower,  by  the  side  of  a  long,  broken, 
dilapidated  wall ;  and  then,  getting  under  the  shelter  of 
a  low,  thick  hedge,  he  rapidly  pursued  his  way  down  the 
steep  hill  into  a  rocky  ravine.  Under  the  shelter  of  a 
huge  rock,  sat  a  man,  who  sprung  to  his  feet  when  he 
caught  sight  of  Phelim,  saying  in  Irish — 

"  So,  you  gave  them  the  slip." 

"Paix  I  did,  Rory;"  for  it  was  the  man  with  the 
blunderbuss  that  spoke  first;  and  beside  him,  sure 
enough,  was  the  same  formidable  weapon. 

"  And  by  the  law,"  added  Phelim,  "  you  didn't  lose 
time  yourself,  Rory." 

The  man  laughed. 

"  Didn't  I  give  them  a  blaze  of  the  old  piece,  Dennis, 
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or  rather,"  (making  a  mock  bow)  "Master  Phalim 
O' Toole?  More's  the  pity  there  was  only  powder  in  it, 
I'd  a  settled  the  ould  heretic  at  all  events." 

"  Be  gorra,  you  would,"  replied  O'Toole  ;  "  but  the 
master  says  it  aint  time.  Have  you  a  drop  of  the 
creature  about  you,  Eory  ?" 

"  Ocb,  Musha,  did  you  ever  see  me  without  it,  eh  ?" 
responded  Eory,  drawing  out  of  his  huge  frieze  coat 
a  very  respectable  leather  bottle,  and  handing  it  to 
Phelim,  who  took  a  hasty  pull.  Then,  throwing  his  hat 
to  the  ground,  he  raised  his  hand  to  his  head,  and  lifted 
from  thence  a  wig  of  red  hair,  disclosing  a  cropped  head 
of  black  hair. 

Eory,  the  red  head,  for  Ms  was  a  natural  one, 
laughed — 

"  Be  my  sowl,  Phalim,  they  spoilt  your  beauty  for  a 
time  cropping  you ;  I'd  never  know  ye,  with  that  hand- 
some coloured  wig  on  ye." 

"  Te  ugly  omadhaun,  ye,  "  laughed  Phelim ;  "  I 
wouldn't  have  that  foxy  head  of  yours  for  a  trifle.  But 
ye  were  saying  no  one  would  know  me.  Tes,  one  did ; 
duoul  have  me,  but  I'll  pay  him  off  yet.  That  cursed 
O'Eegan  from  the  first  suspected  me  ;  and,  at  last,  knew 
me — I  saw  it  in  his  eyes;  but,  JVabocHish!"  and  the 
eyes  of  Phelim  sparkled,  and  he  clenched  his  hand  hard. 

"  But,  even  so,  Phelim,"  responded  Eory,  "  they  can 
make  nothing  of  it.  Let  us,  however,  be  moving ;  the 
master  is  watching  for  us  I'll  be  bound.  It's  going 
to  blow  hard  too,  by  the  look  of  the  sky  ;  and  we  must 
get  rid  of  the  Warbawk  out  of  the  bay  before  it  seta 
in." 

Following  the  course  of  the  wild  ravine  for  more  than 
a  mile,  they  emerged  into  a  thick,  entangled  plantation  of 
dwarf  oak  and  sycamore.  At  length  they  came  out  on 
the  summit  of  a  steep  bank,  and  beneath  them  lay  the 
sea. 

In  a  singularly  picturesque  cove,  or  little  bay,  nearly 
hemmed  in  by  lofty  and  precipitous  ranges  of  rock,  lay 
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riding  at  a  single  anchor,  a  long,  low  lugger,  of  some  one 
hundred  and  forty,  or  so,  tons  burthen.  The  little  bight 
was  perfectly  sheltered  from  the  long  ground-swell  that 
was  then  running  into  Bantry  Bay,  from  the  south ;  the 
fine  sandy  beach,  on  one  side  of  the  cove,  but  little  dis- 
turbed by  the  gentle  rolling  in  of  the  tide.  Hauled  up 
on  that  beach  was  a  long-boat,  and  about  fifty  or  sixty 
yards  from  this  boat,  close  up  to  the  rocks,  were  about 
sixteen  men,  stretched  out  upon  the  sand  in  various  atti- 
tudes of  rest.  A  fire  had  been  kindled  between  four  large 
stones,  over  which  hung,  suspended  from  three  oars,  a 
huge  iron  pot,  the  contents  of  which  a  man  was  stirring 
with  a  large  iron  fork. 

Rory  and  his  comrade  gazed  down  upon  the  party 
beneath  with  much  evident  satisfaction,  and  then  cast  a 
look  to  seaward.  Huge  masses  of  dark,  copper-coloured 
clouds,  touched  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  were  rising  heavily 
and  slowly  to  the  south-west ;  and  fitful  gusts  swept  at 
times  across  the  waters  of  the  bay,  curling  the  waves  with 
foam,  and  then  dying  away  in  the  distance. 

"  "We  shall  have  a  sneezer  from  the  sou-west,  Phelim," 
said  Rory,  as  he  prepared  to  descend  the  steep  rocks  into 
the  cove. 

They  soon  reached  the  sand,  and  were  received  by  the 
party  with  various  witty  remarks,  and  sundry  oaths, 
ejaculations,  and  questions  in  a  breath. 

"  Duoul,  one  at  a  time,"  said  Phelim,  and  taking  a  peep 
into  the  iron  pot,  and  snuffing  up  its  contents  with  evident 
satisfaction  ;  "  where's  the  captain,  boys  ?" 

"  I  thought  ye  would  have  met  him,"  said  a  short, 
broad,  hard-featured  man,  in  a  thick  pea-jacket  and 
trowsers.  "  He's  been  on  the  look-out.  Ah !  there  he 
is,  coming  down  the  rocks." 

Phelim  looked  up,  and,  seeing  the  person  he  called  the 
captain  descending  a  narrow,  crooked  path  through  the 
rocks,  he  went  forward  to  meet  him. 

"You're  welcome,  Phelim;  all  right,  eh?"  said  the 
captain. 
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*'■  "Well,  pretty  well,  sir,"  replied  O'Toole  ;  "  but,  by  the 
powers,  it  was  a  near  thing  with  me,  in  spite  of  my  fine 
foxy  head,  and  the  loss  of  my  whiskers." 

"  Sir  Hugh  did  not  recognise  you,  surely  ?"  interrogated 
the  captain.  "  Indeed,  I  do  not  suppose  he  ever  could 
have  seen  you  before." 

"  No — no  fear  of  the  baronet,"  answered  O'Toole ;  "  I 
was  safe  enough  there.  But  that  d —  suspicious,  black- 
whiskered  rascal,  O 'Regan,  found  me  out — at  least,  I 
think  so  ;  but  I  didn't  stop  to  inquire,  but  took  French 
leave  after  I  got  them  into  the  tower.  By  the  immortal 
powers,  if  you  had  let  Bory  put  a  few  slugs  into  the 
old  buss,  he'd  have  settled  the  baronet's  hash  alto- 
gether." 

"  I  told  you  before,  Phelim,"  said  the  person  styled 
captain,  and  speaking  sternly,  "  it  would  not  do  now  ;  it 
would  frustrate  all  my  plans.  However,  if  the  boy  passes, 
that's  everything — if  Brady  don't  botch  it." 

"  Is  it  my  little  woman  botch  it  ?"  said  Dennis,  for  such 
was  the  Christian  name  of  him  we  have  called  Phelim 
O'Toole.  "  Never  heed  her — there's  not  her  equal  for 
acting  from  this  to  Ballinafad." 

"  All's  right  then,"  responded  the  captain ;  "  but  we 
must  get  out  of  this  at  once.  There's  a  gale  coming  in 
from  the  sea,  and  a  heavy  one  too,  by  the  look  of  it.  A 
king's  cruizer  has  just  ran  in  under  her  foresail  to  Castle- 
town, and  there's  a  small  armed  cutter  under  "Whiddy 
Island — so  there's  no  use  in  lying  in  this  bay,  and,  if  the 
gale  lasts,  be  caught  like  a  fox  in  a  trap."  The  Captain 
as  he  spoke  moved  on  towards  the  men. 

A  few  words  respecting  the  person  styled  the  Captain. 
He  was  a  tall,  powerful  man,  in  age  about  thirty-four. 
His  features  were  perfect — in  fact,  remarkable  for  their 
beauty ;  his  eyes,  hair,  and  beard  were  raven  black  ;  and 
yet,  though  handsome  in  form  and  feature,  there  was  "  a 
lurking  devil"  in  the  bold,  piercing  glance  of  his  eye, 
that  left  a  painful  feeling  in  the  beholder's  mind.  Lines 
of  stormy  passion  could  be  traced  in  the  deep  marks  along 
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the  broad  massy  forehead ;  and  there  was  no  mistaking 
the  curl  of  the  lip  and  the  flash  of  the  dark  eye. 

In  less  than  an  hour  the  whole  party  upon  the  beach, 
including  Master  Phelim  and  Eory,  were  aboard  the 
lugger,  the  anchor  up  ;  and  spreading  the  two  double- 
reefed  lugs  to  the  rapidly  increasing  gale,  she  glided 
gracefully  and  swiftly  into  the  broad  swelling  waters  of 
the  bay.  After  several  tacks,  she  weathered  the  eastern 
head ;  and  slacking  her  sheets  to  the  boisterous  wind, 
then  collecting  its  powers  for  its  work  of  devastation,  left 
a  foamy  track  behind  her,  as  she  bore  away  for  the  lon^, 
low  promontory,  or  rather  succession  of  rocky  islands, 
that  form  Cape  Clear. 

It  was  dark  night  as  the  lugger  ran  in  between  two 
small  islands,  rounded  under  the  lea  of  the  largest,  and 
dropped  anchor  for  the  night,  protected  at  least  from  the 
wild  sea  without,  though  the  fierce  and  stormy  gusts 
burst  over  the  low  island  with  the  roar  of  thunder. 

Sir  Hugh  Granville,  in  the  meantime,  reached  Bantry. 
The  more  he  looked  at  the  boy,  who  readily  won  upon 
the  kind-hearted  baronet,  the  more  he  became  convinced 
he  was  in  truth  his  nephew.  Mrs.  Sullivan's  account  of 
her  abduction  from  Castle  Granville  was  by  no  means 
either  very  clear  or  very  satisfactory.  She  was  carried 
off,  she  said,  with  her  infant  charge,  by  several  men  with 
crape  masks,  or  faces  blackened ;  placed  first  in  a  boat, 
and  afterwards  in  a  vessel,  and  finally  deposited  in  O'Con- 
nor's tower,  under  charge  of  Red  Eory.  And  that  was 
all  she  knew  of  the  matter.  She  and  the  boy  were 
allowed  as  much  air  and  exercise  without  the  tower  as 
they  pleased — always  under  the  eye  of  Eory.  The  last 
three  years  they  had  been  visited  by  Father  O'Mara. 
Now,  though  Sir  Hugh  made  all  manner  of  inquiries  in 
Bantry,  no  one  knew  anything  of  a  Father  O'Mara  in 
those  parts. 

Obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  Mrs.  Sullivan's  oaths  and 
protestations,  and  being  himself  convinced  of  the  striking 
likeness  of  the  boy  to  his  own  family,  the  Baronet  returned 
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to  Castle  Granville,  resolved  to  acknowledge  Cuthbert 
Fitzmaurice,  to  leave  him  an  ample  independence,  but  in 
no  way  to  alter  his  previous  intentions  in  regard  to  his 
favourite  and  well-beloved  nepbew,  G-erald. 

Shortly  after  Sir  Hugh's  return,  Mr.  Briefless  arrived 
at  the  Castle  with  Mr.  Harmer.  They  were  kindly  wel- 
comed by  the  Baronet,  who  felt  highly  pleased  with  the 
appearance  and  manner  of  the  latter,  who  at  once  consented 
to  take  charge  of  the  two  boys. 

i  Mr.  Briefless  listened  to  Sir  Hugh's  account  of  his 
journey  with  considerable  surprise  and  interest.  Having 
seen  Cuthbert,  he  at  once  agreed  that  the  likeness  was 
too  striking  to  doubt  the  identity  of  the  child.  Never- 
theless, the  entire  affair  was  a  very  perplexing  and 
distressing  mystery.  He  could  very  plainly  see  that  the 
whole  was  a  well-planned  and  organized  scheme ;  but 
who  the  actors  were,  and  what  could  be  their  ultimate 
object,  it  was  in  vain  to  conjecture.  At  all  events,  Sir 
Hugh  was  resolved  to  banish  it  from  his  mind  for  the 
time,  having  much  pressing  matter  in  hand  previous  to 
embarking  for  India. 

Mr.  Briefless  drew  up  Sir  Hugh's  will.  To  his  nephew, 
Gerald  Granville  Fitzmaurice,  though  the  latter  name 
was  dropped  by  the  express  desire  of  the  baronet  when  he 
adopted  his  nephew,  he  left  the  entire  of  his  properly  at 
home  and  abroad,  with  the  exception  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  to  his  new  found  nephew,  Cuthbert  Fitzmaurice. 
Several  handsome  legacies  were  devised  to  faithful  ser- 
vants, and  a  generous  gift  of  five  thousand  pounds  to  his 
old  and  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Briefless. 

The  will  was  written,  signed,  sealed,  witnessed,  &c, 
and  placed  under  lock  and  key.  The  key  was  left  in  the1 
care  of  the  worthy  lawyer. 

All  this  being  done,  and  Mr.  Harmer  comfortably 
established  in  Castle  Granville,  Sir  Hugh  took  a  most 
affectionate  leave  of  little  Gerald,  and  a  kind  one  of  his 
nephew  Cuthbert,  and  sailed  for  England,  whence  ho 
shortly  after  embarked  for  Calcutta. 
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Before  leaving  Castle  Granville,  he  had  a  long  and 
earnest  conversation  with  Dennis  O'Eegan.  This  faith* 
ful  follower  of  the  Pitzmaurices  was  strictly  enjoined  to 
keep  a  careful  watch  over  the  two  boys — to  note  and 
mark  whatever  might  occur  of  any  importance — and  to 
keep  a  watch  upon  Mrs.  Brady  Sullivan's  proceedings ; 
whom  the  worthy  Baronet  had  now  comfortably  estab- 
lished in  a  neat  cottage  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Castle — to 
see  if  by  chance  she  held  any  communication  with  master 
Phelim  O'Toole,  whom  O'Eegan  positively  affirmed  was 
no  other  than  her  husband.  He  never  had  any  acquain- 
tance with  him,  nor  did  he  in  fact  know  his  real  name. 
There  was  always  a  mystery  about  the  man  ;  but  he  was 
pointed  out  to  him  several  times  in  Cork,  and  he  never 
forgot  a  face  he  once  saw,  if  he  wished  to  carry  the  like- 
ness in  his  mind  ;  and,  for  certain  reasons,  he  had  looked 
hard  at  Brady's  intended  husband  when  pointed  out  to 
him.  ' 

Prom  one  cause  or  another,  the  delays  in  changing 
and  investing  money,  in  disposing  of  property  and  law 
matters,  three  years  passed  over  before  Sir  Hugh  Gran- 
ville was  able  to  sail  from  the  shores  of  India  for  England. 
Imagining  each  month  would  be  the  last,  and  changing 
from  place  to  place — the  long  period  of  his  absence 
passed  over  without  his  receiving  a  single  particle  of  news 
of  the  family  he  had  left  behind  him. 

At  length,  he  sailed  with  his  secretary.  This  person 
had  made  himself  extremely  useful  to  Sir  Hugh  during 
his  stay  in  India,  and  in  tbe  management  of  his  some- 
what intricate  affairs.  So  much  so,  indeed,  that  he  gladly 
accepted  his  offer  of  accompanying  him  to  Europe. 

The  return  of  the  Baronet  to  Castle  Granville  was 
hailed  by  his  tenantry  with  wild  joy.  Fires  were  lighted ; 
and,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mansion,  tents  were  erected, 
and  feasting  and  revelry  became  the  order  of  the  day. 
O'Eegan  was  constituted  lord  of  the  revels.  He  loved 
his  master,  and  would  have  considered  it  a  disgrace  if  li8 
were  to  allow  one  of  his  boon  companions  to  quit  the 
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table  until  their  heads  should  become  too  heavy  to  sup- 
port. The  consequence  was,  that  mother  earth  received 
them  to  her  maternal  bosom  in  a  happy  state  of  insensi- 
bility ;  many  to  wake  with  various  penalties  for  their 
vanished  pleasures. 

O'Regan  himself,  who  had  a  head  of  iron,  was  in  the 
act  of  sweetening  his  thirteenth  tumbler,  when  his  only 
remaining  companion,  (that  is  upright  one,)with  a  heavy 
sigh  of  regret,  and  a  very  mystified  look  at  the  master 
of  the  revels,  allowed  himself  quietly  to  sink  to  the 
ground ;  for  the  banquet  was  held  under  an  ample 
marquee. 

Dennis  O'Regan  passed  his  hand  across  his  eyes,  trying 
to  look  steadily  at  his  falling  friend.  It  was  a  look  of 
pity  with  something  of  contempt  in  it. 

"  Ah,"  muttered  he,  "  so  you  are  going  also,  Tim 
Murphy.  "Well,  well !  musha,  how  easily  the  head  of 
you  takes  to  the  sod.  Paix,  Tim,  I  thought  you  a  better 
man  than  to  be  floored  with  a  dozen  tumblers  of  this 
beautiful  liquor,  and  not  more  than  a  gallon  of  strong 
ale  at  dinner.  Och,  hone !  I'm  left  alone  with  myself, 
and  it's  not  morning  yet !"  And  Dennis  quietly  sipped 
his  thirteenth  glass,  now  and  then  nodding  over  the 
table.  "  Faix,"  resumed  he,  "  how  green  the  lights  are 
burning  !  Be  easy,  Tim.  What  a  musical  feature  you 
have  in  the  middle  of  your  face  !  It's  an  ugly  drone  you 
have,  any  how  ;"  and  stooping  to  give  a  slight  kick  to 
Tim,  he  lost  his  balance,  and  fell  over  his  'companion. 
"  Bad  cess  to  your  ugly  phiz !"  he  grumbled,  as  he 
regained  his  seat ;  "  what  an  effect  it  had  on  my  head ! 
quite  upset  ^.j  centre  of  gravity,  as  Master  Gerald's 
tutor  would  say.  Well,  here's  health  and  long  life  to 
the  families  of  Granville  and  Eitzmaurice." 

And  off  went  the  tumbler ;  and  then,  with  a  knowing 
nod  to  his  snoring  companions,  O'Regan  staggered  out 
of  the  tent,  though  not  without  sundry  falls  over  his 
prostrate  friends. 

Sir  Hugh  Granville,  in  the  meantime,  bad  embraced 
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Lis  nephews  with  all  the  warmth  and  affection  of  a  kind 
and  indulgent  parent.  Gerald  he  loved  as  a  son  ;  while 
the  engaging  manners  of  the  young  Fitzmaurice — his 
extremely  prepossessing  features,  and  docile  disposition 
gained  him  golden  opinions  from  all  acquainted  with  the 
family.  ., 

At  this  period,  Gerald  was  in  his  tenth  year,  and  Cuth- 
bert  in  his  fourteenth.  They  were  both  very  handsome 
boys,  but  of  a  totally  different  character,  disposition,  and 
appearance. 

Mr.  Harmer,  their  tutor,  a  man  of  not  only  gentle- 
manly exterior,  but  possessing  a  most  kind  and  amiable 
disposition,  soon  acquired,  over  the  high-spirited  Gerald, 
perfect  control,  and  at  the  same  time  gained  his  sincere 
affection.  He  improved  rapidly  under  Mr.  Harmer's 
tuition ;  but  with  Cuthbert,  he  found  much  more  diffi- 
culty, both  in  controlling  his  wayward  temper,  and  in 
getting  him  to  receive  instruction  in  any  way.  Young 
as  the  boy  was,  to  Mr.  Harmer  he  always  appeared  as  it' 
he  was  studying  a  part ;  and  altogether  affecting  a  tone 
and  manner  foreign  to  his  natural  temper  and  disposi- 
tion. Even  at  his  early  age  he  was  subject  to  violent  fits 
of  passion,  and  quite  reckless  upon  whom  he  vented  his 
fury,  when  thwarted  in  any  favourite  purpose  or  pursuit. 

As  he  grew  up,  he  became  proud,  arrogant,  and  self- 
willed  ;  so  much  so,  that  Mr.  Harmer  despaired  of  ever 
gaining  any  control  over  him.  Still,  when  he  did  study, 
he  was  quick,  and  evinced  considerable  talent ;  but  he 
had  no  assiduity. 

Though  four  or  five  years  younger,  Gerald  kept  pace, 
if  not  distanced  his  brother  in  their  studies.  But  that 
which  pained  Mr.  Harmer  more  than  anything  else  in 
the  conduct  of  his  elder  pupil,  was  his  evident,  and  not 
to  be  mistaken,  dislike  of,  if  not  hatred  to,  his  brother 
Gerald. 

Though  mild  and  gentle  in  disposition,  Gerald  pos- 
sessed, for  a  child,  a  singularly  steady  and  unshrinking 
character.     He  promised,  in  person,  to  be  a  much  more 
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powerful  man  than  his  brother,  though  Cuthbert  was 
tall  and  'well-built  for  his  years. 

Such  were  the  brothers  at  the  period  of  Sir  Hugh's 
return  from  India ;  and  such  the  sketch  Mr.  Harmer 
gave  the  Baronet  of  his  nephews. 

O'Regan,  a  day  or  so  after  the  rejoicings  had  ceased, 
and  all  things  had  dropped  quietly  into  their  usual 
routine,  made  his  appearance  in  the  Baronet's  study. 

"I  see,  O'Regan,  by  your  countenance,"  said  Sir 
Hugh,  "  that  you  have  something  on  your  mind  that 
troubles  you.  Now  that  we  have  all  got  quiet,  and  into 
regular  household  tranquillity,  I  have  time  to  listen  to 
you." 

"In  truth,  your  honour,"  began  O'Regan,  "I  was 
anxious  to  unburden  my  mind;  for  some  things  have 
taken  place,  during  your  honour's  absence,  that  bewilder 
me ;  and,  perhaps,  your  honour  will  be  able  to  make  some- 
thing more  out  of  it  than  I  can." 

"  Well,  sit  down  then,  Dennis,  opposite  to  me,"  said 
Sir  Hugh,  with  a  good-humoured  smile.  "  A  man  can- 
not tell  a  long  story  standing,  so  out  with  your  confes- 
sion ;  for  I  suppose  you  scarcely  require  Father  Murphy's 
assistance." 

"  No,  faix,  your  honour.  I  made  a  clear  breast  of  it 
last  Sunday — glory  be  to  God,  the  good  man  let  me  off 
easy.  But  what  I  have  to  say  now,  concerns  your  honour 
only."  And  seating  himself  on  so  extremely  small  a 
portion  of  the  chair  that  the  Baronet  expected  it  to  turn 
over  every  moment,  O'Regan  commenced  his  story. 

"  You  know,  Sir  Hugh,"  said  he,  "  how,  from  the  very 
first,  my  heart  rebelled,  as  it  were,  against  my  young 
master's  brother,  aud  the  reason — " 

"  Never  mind  the  reason  now,  Dennis,"  interrupted 
the  Baronet,  "  but  get  into  the  pith  of  what  you  have  to 
say  at  once." 

Dennis  rubbed  his  head,  got  nearer  the  edge  of  the 
chair,  and  began  again. 

"  As  game-keeper  and  wood-ranger  to  your  honour, 
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I  made  it  my  duty,  after  your  departure,  to  pay  strict 
attention  to  the  woods  and  the  new  plantations  on  the 
river.  About  six  or  seven  months  after  your  departure, 
as  I  used  to  return  by  the  side  of  the  wood  near  the  old 
ruined  church,  I  constantly  met  Brady  Sullivan,  to  whom 
you  gave  the  snug  cottage  and  garden  to  live  in  rent 
free.  At  first,  I  didn't  mind  meeting  her  so  far  from  her 
cottage,  and  in  so  lonely  a  place ;  but  after  a  time  it 
struck  me  as  mighty  odd.  So  one  evening,  overtaking 
her  as  she  was  making  the  best  01  her  way  home,  I  says 
to  her,  'It's  a  beautiful  evening,  and  mighty  pleasant 
for  walking ;  and  you  seem,  Mrs.  Brady,  to  be  very  fond 
of  that  recreation;  only,  as  it's  a  lonely  place' — '  I  likes 
lonely  places,'  says  she,  cutting  me  short,  with  a  toss  of 
her  head  ;  '  and  if  I  wanted  company,  I'd  choose  better 
than  black  Dennis  O'Eegan.'  And  so  tucking  up  her 
gown,  in  reason  of  the  briars  on  the  path,  she  flounced 
off  with  herself.  '  Musha,  Brady  Sullivan,'  says  I,  calling 
after  her,  '  I'm  no  blacker,  after  all,  than  the  chap  as  left 
you  and  your  baby  to  make  the  best  of  it.'  '  I  wish  he 
was  by  to  hear  you,  you  pitiful  fellow,'  said  she.  Just 
then,  your  honour,  pop  goes  a  gun  in  the  woods  ;  and  off 
goes  the  bark  of  a  tree  close  by  my  lug ;  and  then  a  great 
shriek  from  Mrs.  Sullivan,  who  took  to  her  heels.  '  Eaix,' 
says  I,  '  somebody's  poaching  after  the  deer.  So  I  cocked 
my  gun,  and  began  searching  the  wood  all  through ;  but 
not  a  soul  could  I  fmd ;  and  then  it  struck  me  that  the 
shot  could  not  have  been  meant  for  a  deer ;  for  I  remem- 
bered I  had  turned  all  the  deer,  a  few  days  back,  into  the 
High  Park. 

"  Then  I  thought,  '  may  be,  some  of  the  poachers  might 
have  a  spite  against  me ;'  and,  be  gorra,  it  wasn't  a  bad 
thought.  So,  all  of  a  sudden,  I  took  it  into  my  head  to 
watch  in  the  ruins  of  the  old  chapel,  and  try  and  see 
what  Mrs.  Brady  was  about ;  and,  knowing  the  old  ruins 
much  better  than  most  people  in  these  parts,  I  hid 
myself  in  a  niche  half  built  up  ;  and  from  it  I  could  see 
any  one  coming  into  the  ruins  ;  for  I  suspected  it  was 
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to  the  old  chapel  Brady  Sullivan  came  to  meet  some- 
body. 

"  I  watched  a  whole  week  for  nothing ;  but  at  last, 
late  in  the  evening,  for  I  changed  my  hour,  I  heard  some 
one  pushing  aside  the  brambles  at  the  old  doorway  ;  and 
in  another  moment  in  walks  a  man  in  a  great  frieze  coat, 
down  to  his  heels,  and  a  big  handkerchief  tied  over  his 
neck  and  half  his  face,  with  a  hat  stuck  far  down  his 
forehead,  so  that  I  couldn't  make  out  his  face  at  all  at  all. 
'  Musha,'  says  I  to  myself,  'how  careful  you  are  of  yourself !' 
The  man  sat  down  on  a  big  stone,  with  his  back  to  me, 
and  very  quietly  takes  out  from  under  his  coat  a  huge 
horse-pistol,  opens  the  pan,  and  examines  the  priming, 
whistling  a  tune  quite  coolly  all  the  time.  Presently  I 
heard  a  female  voice  outside,  say,  '  are  you  there  Dennis  ?' 

" '  Och,  murder,'  says  I,  to  myself,  '  is  it  me  she  wants  ?' 
for  I  knew  the  voice  to  be  Mrs.  Sullivan's  ;  and  a  devil 
a  weapon  had  I,  for  my  carbine  was  too  long  to  bring 
into  the  hole  where  I  was,  and  I  had  left  it  in  another 
place.  But  the  man,  when  he  heard  the  row,  said,  out 
loud,  '  Tes,  here  I  am,  Brady.  There's  no  fear.'  Turning 
round,  and  taking  his  hat  off,  and  throwing  it  on  the 
ground  beside  him,  I  saw  his  face  plain  enough ;  and,  by 
the  powers,  Sir  Hugh,  there  he  was,  the  red-headed  vil- 
lain, Phelim  O'Toole  himself,  with  this  difference,  his 
carrotty  poll  was  gone,  and  a  grizzly  black  head  was 
before  me  instead." 

"  Ha !"  exclaimed  Sir  Hugh  Granville,  as  if  interested 
at  last.     "  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?" 

"  Sure  !"  echoed  O'Regan  in  a  triumphant  tone  ;  when, 
forgetting  how  very  slight  a  foundation  he  rested  on,  he 
came  to  the  floor,  chair  and  all. 

"  I  thought  that  would  happen,"  said  the  Baronet, 
laughing.     "  Take  a  better  seat,  and  go  on  again." 

Dennis,  with  his  fine  manly  face  the  colour  of  scarlet, 
laughed  at  his  mishap — took  his  master's  advice  with 
respect  to  the  chair,  and  continued : — 

"  I  was  sure  of  its  being  Master  O'Toole  as  I  am  of  your 
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honour.  However,  in  walked  Mrs.  Brady.  'Musha, 
why  the  dickens,  Brady,'  says  Phalim,  or  Dennis,  'why, 
didn't  you  come  to  the  ould  spot  ?'  '  Because,'  says 
Brady,  '  that  meddling  blackguard ' — saving  your 
honour's  presence — she  meant  myself — '  has  been  watch- 
ing me  this  week  back — ever  since  you  were  foolish 
enough  to  take  a  shot  at  him.'  '  Ho,  ho  !'  says  I,  '  my 
blessing  on  you,  Master  Phalim,  do  I  owe  you  that  ?' 
'  Foolish,  do  you  call  it,'  says  Phalim  ;  '  here's  another 
for  him,'  says  he,  taking  the  pistol,  '  if  he  crosses  my 
path  again.  But  I  tell  you  what,  Brady,  you  must  pack 
up  your  traps.  We  must  shift  our  quarters.  The  good 
ould  time  of  the  rapparees  is  gone  by.  We  must  cross 
the  water :  that  last  job  of  the  master's  isn't  likely  to 
answer.  The  master's  off  to-morrow  ;  but  he  wants  to 
see  and  speak  to  the  boy  first ;  so  tell  him  to  be  here  to- 
morrow, at  dusk.  But  come  out  of  this  place.  I  don't 
like  being  cooped  up  here  like  a  bagged  fox.'  So  then 
they  both  goes  out  of  the  chapel  into  the  wood. 

"  I  was  dumbfounded,  your  honour,  though  I  couldn't 
exactly  tell  the  true  meaning  of  all  that  1  had  heard. 
But  it  struck  me  at  once  that  the  boy  meant  was  Master 
Cuthbert ;  and  that,  perhaps,  after  all,  he  wasn't  Mister 
Gerald's  brother." 

"  This  is  very  strange,  Dennis,"  said  Sir  Hugh, 
thoughtfully.  "  But  did  you  contrive  to  hide  yourself 
the  following  evening  ?" 

"  I  was  there,  sure  enough,  your  honour.  I  gave  out 
that  I  was  going  over  to  Gleuross,  and  took  a  great  round 
and  got  into  my  hiding  place  early  in  the  day.  But  I 
hadn't  the  luck  to  hear  all  I  might  have  heard,  by  reason 
of  the  sleep — bad  cess  to  it — that  came  over  me.  But 
your  honour  shall  know  all  I  did  hear.  As  I  sat  for  hours 
squeezed  in  the  niche,  thinking  and  thinking,  the  sleep 
came  over  me  ;  when  suddenly  I  was  roused  by  the  sound 
of  men's  voices,  close  under  where  I  lay.  I  awoke  with 
euch  a  start,  that  I  knocked  a  piece  of  the  mortar  out 
of  the  wall.  '  What's  that,  father  ?'  were  the  first  words 
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I  heard.  And  you  may  be  certain,  your  honour,  I  be- 
came as  quiet  as  a  startled  mouse,  and  applied  my  eyes 
to  the  hole.  Musha,  it  was  almost  dark,  save  a  narrow 
streak  of  moonlight,  that  entered  through  the  old  win- 
dow ;  and  in  that  light  I  saw  standing  leaning  on  the 
broken  altar  a  tall  figure  of  a  man  wrapped  in  a  large 
mantle,  with  a  slouched  beaver  on  his  head.  Close  beside 
him  (he  was  plain  enough  to  be  seen)  stood  Master 
Cuthbert  Fitzmaurice.  As  I  said  the  first  words  I  heard 
were — '  What  is  that,  father  ?'  '  Never  heed  such  trifles, 
boy,'  said  the  tall  man.  '  Stones  and  mortar  will  fall  in 
ruins.  *  You  must  pluck  up  more  nerve,  and  not  quake 
at  a  show  in  the  moonlight,  or  start  at  a  noise.  Listen 
to  me  once  more ;  for  you  are  out  long  enough.  Tou 
wish  to  come  with  me ;  but  that  cannot  be.  Play  out 
your  part ;  but  beware  how  you  betray  yourself  to  the 
keen  eyes  of  that  puritanical ' — yes,  that  was  the  word, 
your  honour — '  puritanical  hypocrite,  Mr.  Harmer.  Tou 
have  a  bright  prospect  before  you,  "William,  if  you  have 
patience.  That  prying  rascal,  O'Eegan,  must  be  silenced. 
If  Dennis  had  been  sober  the  other  day,  he  would  have 
spoiled  his  spying.  But  he  is  easily  removed.'  '  Am  I,' 
said  I  to  myself — 'Blood  and  ouns,  we  are  not  dead 
yet.' " 

"  Well,  I  am  rejoieed  you  are  not,  O'Began,"  said  the 
Baronet,  smiling ;  "  no  one  would  regret  a  faithful 
follower  more  than  I  should  you.  Bat  what  came  next, 
Dennis  ?" 

"Thank  your  honour!  God  bless  you  and  yours !" 
exclaimed  the  warm-hearted  domestic,  with  emotion. 
"  Well,  sir,  the  stranger  went  on  to  say — '  though  your 
passing  as  the  elder  Fitzmaurice  has  not  fully  answered 
my  expectations,  yet  you  must  continue  here  till  Sir 
Hugh  comes  back.  Things  may  happen  that  will  create 
a  chaDge.'  '  Would  there  be  any  harm,'  said  the  boy, 
anxiously,  « if  I  were  to  shoot  that  old  villain,  O'Eegan, 
some  day  when  we  are  out  shooting  ?  It  could  be  made 
to  look  like  accident.    He  is  always  saying  G-erald  will 
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be  a  better  man  and  a  better  shot.  I  could  hit  Mm,  any 
bow.'  '  Musba,  God  speed  you,'  says  I ;  '  but  I'm  your 
match  now.'  '  You  had  better  not  meddle  with  O'Eegan,' 
.said  the  stranger,  laughing ;  "  it  would  do  no  good  at 
present.  But  now  you  know  fully  how  to  act.  Let 
your  dislike  of  this  favourite  of  Sir  Hugh,  Gerald  Gran- 
ville, as  he  is  to  be  styled,  sleep  awhile.  The  time  for 
action  is  not  yet  come.'  So  saying  they  moved  out  from 
the  chapel.  I  was  dying  for  a  look  at  the  stranger,  and 
I  hastened  to  creep  out  of  my  hiding-place  and  run 
.round,  trusting  to  chance  to  get  a  glimpse ;  but  they 
were  clean  gone,  whichever  way  they  went.  And  now, 
your  honour,  I've  done.  I  have  not  spoken  a  word  of 
this  to  any  human  being.  I  first  intended  to  tell  Mr. 
Harmer  ;  but  then  I  thought  what  good  could  come  of 
it  ?  It's  not  right  to  speak  to  strangers  of  one's  master's 
secrets — so  I  kept  a  keen  eye  on  Master  Cuthbert,  and 
waited  till  your  honour  came  back.  And  now,  Sir  Hugh, 
what  does  your  honour  think  ?" 

Before  the  Baronet  could  reply,  there  was  a  violent 
noise  without  the  door,  and  Mr.  Harmer's  voice  was  heard 
speaking  calmly  to  some  one.  The  next  moment  the 
door  opened,  and  that  gentleman  appeared,  holding  young 
Cuthbert  Fitzmaurice,  but  with  a  sudden  and  violent 
jerk  the  passionate  boy  released  his  arms,  and  turning 
round,  fled  down  the  stairs,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  a 
moment. 


CHAPTEE    VI. 


Me.  Hakmer,  entering  the  study,  apologised  to  Sir 
Hugh,  saying  that,  on  passing  towards  his  own  room, 
'be,  to  his  great  surprise,  caught  Cuthbert  kneeling  by 
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the  door  with  his  ear  to  the  key-hole.  As  this  was  not 
the  first  time  he  had  detected  the  young  gentleman  in  a 
mean  and  servile  act,  he  thought  to  check  him  for  the 
future,  by  exposing  him  to  the  censure  Qf  his  uncle. 

The  Baronet,  dismissing  O'Regan,  requested  Mr.  Har- 
mer to  he  seated,  as  he  wished  to  have  half  an  hour's 
conversation  with  him. 

Sir  Hugh  then  made  Gerald's  tutor  acquainted  with 
the  particulars  that  he  himself  had  just  heard  from 
O'Regan.  Mr.  Harmer — already  acquainted  with  the 
manner  in  which  Cuthbert  Fitzmaurice  became  a  member 
of  the  Baronet's  family,  and  also  with  the  previous  history 
of  the  Granville  and  Fitzmaurice  families — listened 
attentively ;  but  was  by  no  means  so  astonished  as  the 
Baronet  expected. 

"  I  have  often,  Sir  Hugh,"  replied  Mr.  Harmer,  "  pon- 
dered over  the  circumstances  relating  to  the  finding  of 
the  supposed  Cuthbert ;  and,  at  last,  suspected  the 
existence  of  some  deep-laid  scheme.  The  proofs  given  of 
the  boy's  indentity  were  extremely  doubtful ;  indeed, 
mostly  depending  on  the  veracity  of  a  woman  whose 
character,  even  in  early  life,  was  none  of  the  best ;  and 
whose  conduct,  after  your  leaving  this  country,  becamo 
extremely  irregular.  Then  her  sudden  departure,  under 
pretence  of  visiting  a  relation  residing  in  Cork ;  and., 
from  which,  she  has  not  yet  returned.  All  these  circum- 
stances, combined  with  the  strange  character  and  temper, 
and  singular  conduct  of  the  boy  himself,  have  led  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  is  an  impostor." 

"  But  you  must  confess,  my  dear  sir,"  said  the  baronet, 
in  a  doubtful  tone,  "  his  strong  likeness  to  my  family. 
He  is  most  uncommonly  like  my  eldest  sister's  portrait 
that  hangs  in  the  picture  gallery." 

"  Yes,  there  is  certainly  a  strong  likeness,"  returned 
Mr.  Harmer ;  "  a  freak  of  nature,  not  altogether  unpre- 
cedented. I  am,  as  you  yourself  know,  acquainted  with 
the  melancholy  history  and  fate  of  your  elder  sister. 
Suppose,"  continued  Mr.  Harmer,  thoughtfully,  "  suppoaa 
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she  did  not  perish,  as  you'  were  led  to  believe,  and  that 
this  youth,  after  all,  might  be  your  sister's  child.  Pardon 
me  if  I  pain  you,  Sir  Hugh  ;  this  is  only  a  sudden  idea  of 
mine — why  it  came  across  me,  at  this  moment,  I  cannot 
say." 

"  No,  no !"  said  the  baronet,  who  started  and  changed 
colour,  when  Mr.  Harmer  mentioned  his  sister  ;  "  no — I 
am  satisfied  my  unfortunate  sister  perished.  The  vessel 
they  sailed  in  was  seen  by  six  witnesses  to  founder  with 
every  soul  on  board.  However,  what  puzzles  me  now  is, 
how  to  act  with  respect  to  this  boy,  after  this  strange 
discovery." 

"  Suppose,  Sir  Hugh,"  replied  Mr.  Harmer,  "you were 
to  send  him  to  a  public  school,  and  afterwards  to  get  him 
a  commission  in  the  army.  Time  may  unravel  much  of 
this  mystery." 

"  Tour  idea  is  good,  my  dear  sir,"  said  the  baronet. 

But  Sir  Hugh's  generous  intentions  were,  before  night, 
completely  upset;  for  the  supposed  Cuthbert  Pitzmaunce 
returned  no  more  to  the  Castle,  and  was  no  where  to  be 
found ;  nor  could  the  slightest  trace  of  his  flight  be 
discovered,  though  the  baronet  sent  O'Regan  and  several 
domestics,  well-mounted,  to  pursue  him;  but,  though 
they  took  different  routes,  none  returned  with  any  intel- 
ligence of  the  fugitive. 

The  greatest  astonishment  was  excited  in  the  minds  of 
all  concerned  or  acquainted  with  the  singular  appearance 
and  disappearance  of  the  boy.  But,  like  everything  else 
in  this  bustling  and  changeable  world,  after  a  time  it 
ceased  to  be  a  subject  of  wonder  and  gossip. 

Sir  Hugh  every  day  became  more  attached  and  devoted 
to  his  nephew  Gerald,  who  was  universally  beloved. 
Resolving  to  spare  no  pains  with  his  education,  he  deter- 
mined— while  Gerald  proceeded  with  his  worthy  tutor  to 
Oxford — to  go  and  reside  in  England,  and  select  a  resi- 
dence in  the  vicinity  of  the  University. 

It  sometimes  entered  the  mind  of  Sir  Hugh  that 
Gerald's  life  might  be  endangered  by  those  secret  enemies. 
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Though  lie  tsaid  little  on  the  subject  to  Mr.  Harmer, 
when  he  mentioned  his  sister's  fate,  yet  he  often  thought 
over  that  gentleman's  opinion.  Could  it  be  possible, 
after  all,  that  his  sister  .did  not  perish  ?  After  the  most 
diligent  enquiries,  he  could  never  learn  the  real  name  of 
her  husband.  As  to  the  one  of  Eenwick,  which  was  that 
used  when  he  hired  the  sloop  Mary,  he  felt  satisfied  that 
was  an  assumed  one.  Altogether  the  good  Baronet  felt 
pained,  and  grieved,  at  the  mystery  that  enveloped  the 
early  history  of  his  family. 

Having  resolved  to  reside  for  a  few  years  in  England, 
he  made  his  arrangements  accordingly,  to  the  great  regret 
and  sorrow  of  his  attached  tenantry. 

Mr.  Grardener,  the  name  of  the  secretary  who  had 
accompanied  Sir  Hugh  to  India,  and  in  whom  he  felt  the 
greatest  confidence,  was  left  as  agent,  or  steward,  over 
the  properties — Mr.  Briefless  to  act  in  case  of  any  law 
transactions.  "With  his  nephew,  and  tutor,  O'B-egan, 
and  half-a-dozen  old  servants,  the  Baronet  sailed  for 
England,  and  having  found  a  most  desirable  and  beau- 
tiful villa  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  with  extensive 
grounds  belonging  to  it,  Sir  Hugh  became  the  purchaser. 

The  Baronet  and  his  nephew  were  delighted  with  their 
new  residence — an  easy  distance  from  Oxford,  and 
adjoining  the  domain  of  Lord  Althorp,  a  nobleman  with 
whom  he  rejoiced  to  renew  an  acquaintance,  first  com- 
menced at  the  University  of  Oxford.  Lord  Althorp  was 
also  highly  pleased  with  his  distinguished  neighbour. 
Besides  this  advantage,  Sir  Hugh  was  gratified  to  fiad  he 
was  within  eight  miles  of  a  most  esteemed  friend  and 
brother  oflicer — a  Captain  Somerville — whose  singular 
adventures  in  India  were  the  subject  of  much  conversa- 
tion at  the  time  of  Sir  Hugh's  residence  there.  The  two 
friends  congratulated  each  other  on  becoming  such  near 
neighbours.  Mrs.  Somerville — an  inhabitant  of  Indi* 
from  her  early  years — had  been  extremely  beautiful  iit 
her  youth.  At  this  period  she  was  the  mother  of  fout 
fine  children. 
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Having  thus  established  the  Baronet  and  his  nephew, 
the  one  at  Deer  Hurst,  the  name  of  the  Baronet's  villa, 
the  other  at  Oxford  ;  we  must  pass  over  a  period  of  six 
years,  and  introduce  our  hero  to  our  readers — on  the 
completion  of  his  one-and-twentieth  year. 

Mr.  Harmer  had  accepted  the  office  of  Sir  Hugh's 
domestic  chaplain,  with  a  very  munificent  salary  for  life  ; 
for  the  Baronet  entertained  for  him  a  sincere  friendship. 
In  fact,  in  the  course  of  years,  he  had  become  so  accus- 
tomed to  his  society,  that  he  looked  upon  him  more  as 
one  connected  with  the  family,  than  otherwise. 

Great  rejoicings  took  place  both  at  Deer  Hurst  and 
upon  Sir  Hugh's  estates  in  Ireland,  on  Gerald  Granville's 
attaining  his  one-and-twentieth  year. 

At  this  period — the  reign  of  Queen  Anne — it  was 
much  the  fashion  for  young  men  of  family  and  fortune  to 
enter  the  army  as  volunteers,  holding  a  nominal  rank ; 
and  thus  serve  for  two  or  three  years. 

Gerald  had  very  early  evinced  a  strong  desire  for  a 
military  life  ;  and  at  length,  through  the  persuasions  of 
Captain  Somerville,  Sir  Hugh  consented  to  part  with  his 
adopted  son  and  heir,  for  a  short  period. 

"You  shall  make  a  campaign  in  Flanders,  Gerald," 
said  the  Baronet,  one  day  after  dinner,  when  he  and  his 
friend,  Captain  Somerville,  and  Gerald  sat  enjoying  their 
claret,  in  the  saloon  looking  out  upon  the  Thames,  and 
the  lovely  scenery  on  both  sides  of  this  classic  stream. 
"  I  will  furnish  you  with  letters  to  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, and  also  to  a  distinguished  officer  holding  a  high 
command  under  him — Colonel  Delmar,  an  old  brother- 
officer  of  mine.  "We  served  together  in  India — you  may 
remember  him,  Somerville  ;  he  was  major  of  your  regi- 
ment when  you  served  in  Mysore." 

"  Yes,  I  remember  him  well,  Sir  Hugh,"  replied  Captain 
Somerville  ;  "  and  a  gallant  and  a  high-hearted  fellow  he 
was.  He  was  with  me  in  the  Deccan,  at  the  time  I  was 
so  singularly  entrapped  by  the  Princess,  or  Begum,  as 
they  are  styled  in  Hindostan." 
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°  By-the-bye,  Somerville,"  said  the  Baronet,  "  you  put 
me  in  mind  of  a  promise  you  made  me  a  long  time  ago, 
and  which  unforeseen  circumstances  prevented  your 
fulfilling." 

"Ah,  I  guess  what  it  is,  Sir  Hugh,"  returned  the  cap- 
tain ;  "  a  narrative  of  my  adventures  in  Mysore,  eh  ?" 

"  The  very  thing.  My  nephew  will  be  delighted  with 
your  singular  story ;  and  any  account  of  the  wild  tribes 
of  the  Deccan  is  sure  to  captivate  his  romantic  disposi- 
tion. But  mind,  my  dear  boy,"  added  the  old  Baronet, 
in  an  affectionate  tone  and  manner,  and  laying  his  hand 
on  his  shoulder,  "  though  I  have  consented  to  let  you 
play  the  soldier  in  Flanders  for  a  year  or  so,  there  must 
be  no  rambling  and  wandering  over  the  wide  sea,  to  have 
a  glimpse  of  the  grim  warriors  of  the  continent  of  India." 

Grerald  laughed,  saying : 

"  I  will  be  quite  content,  dear  uncle,  to  serve  under  our 
glorious  Duke.  I  promise  to  ask  no  further  favour  in, 
that  way.  And  now,  Captain  Somerville,  you  will  give 
me  the  greatest  treat  in  the  world,  in  listening  to  your 
adventures.  India  is  as  yet  almost  a  terra  incognita  to 
me ;  and  the  little  I  have  read  of  our  conquests  there 
has  greatly  excited  my  curiosity." 

"Well,"  returned  the  captain,  "you  shall  have  my 
personal  adventures,  at  all  events  ;  and  as  they  brought 
me  in  contact  with  a  very  extraordinary  man,  who  is  now 
making  his  name  famous  in  Hindostan,  they  may  perhaps 
interest  you;  especially  as  this  is  a  remarkably  wet 
evening,  even  for  our  uncertain  month  of  June." 

Captain  Somerville  then  began. 

But  we  must  commence  his  story  at  the  opening  of  a 
chapter,  not  at  the  close. 
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CHAPTEE    VII. 


CAPTAIJT   SOHERVILLE  S   STOEY. 

"•I  was  only  nineteen,"  began  Captain  Somerville,  "  when 
I  landed  on  the  continent  of  India,  a  Cornet  in  a  distin- 
guished dragoon  regiment.  I  must  pass  over — for  my 
story  would  be  too  long — the  four  first  years  of  inactive 
service,  and  come  at  once  to  the  period  when  our  regi- 
ment, in  which  I  was  then  a  lieutenant,  with  several 
companies  of  infantry,  was  marched  into  the  Deccan  to 
the  aid  of  the  Nizam. 

"  The  first  battle  we  were  engaged  in  was  on  the  great 
plain  lying  below  the  great  fortress  of  Poorunder. 
Besides  the  British  forces,  there  were  several  tribes  of 
the  Deccan,  and  a  strong  force  of  cavalry  under  some 
noted  Mahratta  chiefs.  It  was  a  new  and  magnificent 
spectacle  to  me.  As  we  continued  some  time  stationary, 
anxiously  waiting  for  orders  to  advance,  our  eyes  eagerly 
following  every  turn  and  change  of  the  battle,  my  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  a  body  of  cavalry,  equipped  in  the 
chivalrous  costume  of  one  of  the  many  tribes  of  the 
Deccan.  But  what  most  astonished  me  was  that  the 
body  of  horsemen  was  led  into  the  field  by  a  woman — a 
Mahratta  Princess.  They  spurred  furiously  across  the 
plain,  with  wild  cries,  and  gallantly  charged' a  formidable 
t>ody  of  the  enemy's  infantry.  The  horses  they  rode, 
though  small,  were  fiery  and  difficult  to  restrain.  The 
men  were  all  vested  in  coats  of  mail,  formed  of  links  of 
iron  chain,  which  covered  their  entire  persons  to  the 
knees.  At  the  back,  this  chain  armour  was  divided,  and 
fell  over  their  horse's  flanks.  Their  head  gear  was,  how- 
ever,  various — some  wore  helmets,  others  iron  skull-caps, 
and  many  turbans  plated  with  steel.     The  heads  of  their 
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horses  were  defended  by  plates  of  iron,  and  even  of  silver. 
As  they  charged,  they  fired  their  matchlocks  without 
any  regularity ;  and  then,  slinging  them  behind  their 
backs,  dashed  on  with  their  long  spears  in  charge. 

"  I  kept  my  eyes  on  the  Princess,  when  Major  Delmar 
rode  up,  and  immediately  we  received  orders  to  charge 

the  Eajah   of ,  whose  cavalry  had  just  then  attacked 

the  Mahratta  Princess. 

£i  Away  we  went  upon  the  Eajah's  horse  at  a  terrible 
pace.  Down  went  man  and  steed  before  our  heavy  horse. 
But  in  the  melee  I  got  separated  from  my  troop  ;  for  several 
bodies  of  infantry  and  cavalry  had  rushed  to  the  spot, 
and  a  terrible  contest,  common  enough  in  our  Indian 
wars,  ensued. 

"  While  fighting  and  struggling  through  the  mass,  I 
came  up  with  the  Begum,  dismounted,  and  fiercely  con- 
tending with  two  warriors  splendidly  armed,  who  were 
dragging  her  off  the  field.  "With  a  cut  of  my  sabre,  I 
forced  one  of  them  to  let  go  his  hold  of  the  Princess. 
In  an  instant,  the  other  seized  the  bridle  of  my  steed, 
and  with  a  violent  jerk,  threw  him  on  his  haunches. 

"  The  blow  I  intended  for  this  worthy's  skull,  he  caught 
on  a  small  circular  shield  of  rhinoceros-hide,  plated  with 
steel ;  and,  in  return,  drove  his  sword  into  the  neck  of 
my  poor  horse,  who  plunging  madly,  fell  backwards, 
leaving  me  dismounted  and  in  a  rather  ticklish  situation  ; 
but  I  was  unexpectedly  reinforced  by  the  Princess  and 
several  of  her  troop  who  had  arrived  to  her  assistance — 
nevertheless,  we  had  a  fierce  and  desperate  struggle  for 
our  bVes ;  and  should  shortly  have  finished  our  career, 
but  for  the  timely  arrival  of  a  colour-sergeant  of  infantry, 
and  about  fifty  or  sixty  soldiers  or  sepoys. 

"  I  had  received  one  or  two  flesh  wounds ;  but  not  very 
severe.  Just  then  the  remainder  of  the  Begum's  regi- 
ment made  their  way  into  the  presence  of  their  chief- 
tainess,  by  whose  orders  I  was  at  once  supplied  with  a 
horse ;  and  in  a  few  moments  more,  we  got  clear  of  the 
contest.     I  was  just  able  to  sit  on  my  saddle,  and  no 
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more  ;  so  I  rode  slowly  towards  our  camp — the  Princes* 
by  my  side. 

"  As  soon  as  we  were  clear  of  the  field — for  she  was 
slightly  wounded  herself — she  addressed  me  to  my  sur- 
prise in  extremely  good  English — she  declared  she  owed 
me  her  life  ;  and  that  her  gratitude  was  great. 

"  I  had  then  time  to  examine  this  amazonian  Princess. 
The  splendid  dress  she  wore  set  off  a  remarkably  fine 
figure  to  great  advantage — she  did  not  appear  to  he  more 
than  two  or  three  and  twenty.  Her  complexion  was  not 
very  dark :  indeed  I  have  seen  many  a  brunette  much 
more  so.  Her  features  were  decidedly  handsome,  and 
her  dark  eyes  were  as  brilliant  a  pair  as  ever  dazzled  our 
sex.  Yet  strange  to  say,  her  expression  of  countenance 
was  anything  but  pleasing. 

"  "When  arrived  near  the  camp,  after  some  trifling 
remarks  and  conversation,  she  bade  me  farewell  in  a  very 
amiable  and  warm  manner. 

" '  Adieu,  sahib,'  said  she,  '  you  will  hear  from  me 
again — pray  accept  that  horse  till  I  send  you  one  better 
calculated  to  carry  your  weight  into  the  field.' 

I  was  certainly  no  very  light  weight,  even  at  that 
period,  being  over  six  feet,  and  strongly  built.  The  Begum 
then  waved  her  hand,  and  galloped  off,  followed  by  her 
troop. 

Though  my  wounds  were  not  very  severe,  they  never- 
theless kept  me  confined  nearly  three  weeks.  During 
that  time,  the  Princess  Onjein,  as  she  was  styled — it  being 
the  name  of  the  territory  over  which  she  ruled — sent  me 
a  splendid  Arab,  and  a  richly-mounted  brace  of  Mah- 
ratta  pistols  as  presents ;  also  a  purse  of  gold  mohurs 
for  the  colour-srgeant,  who  so  opportunely  arrived  to  our 
assistance. 

"Major  Delmar  and  my  brother-officers  bantered  me  a 
good  deal  about  the  conquest  I  had  made  of  the  princess  j 
gravely  advising  me  to  offer  her  my  hand,  and  thus 
become  a  powerful  chief  of  the  Deccan.  I  only  laughed  -t 
but  time  proved  that,  though  I  had  no  intention  of  making 
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love  to  this  Indian  princess,  she  had  taken  it  into  her 
head  to  make  love  to  me. 

By  inquiries,  I  heard  some  curious  particulars  of  this 
Begum.  She  was  a  widow,  some  said,  for  a  second  time ;  and 
it  was  supposed  that  she  had  poisoned  one  of  her  husbands, 
and  made  away  with  the  other  in  a  fit  of  frantic  jealousy. 
One  of  her  husbands  was  said  to  have  been  an  English- 
man ;  but  no  one  knew  his  name. 

"  Some  time  after,  our  regiment  was  ordered  to  Meerut, 
where  the  Princess  Onjein  was  residing  in  a  handsome 
mansion — T  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  and  con- 
yersing  with  her,  for  she  mixed  freely  in  the  English 
society  then.  However,  to  shorten  this  part  of  my  story, 
it  ended  in  the  Mahratta  Princess  letting  me  know,  that 
she  would  accept  the  offer  of  my  hand.  This  Indian 
mode  of  proceeding  rather  astonished  me.  I  nevertheless 
politely  declined  the  honour. 

"  Almost  immediately  after  this,  the  Princess  quitted 
Meerut ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  my  brother-officers  having 
ceased  to  quiz  me,  I  forgot  all  about  the  affair.  A  few 
months  subsequently,  I  was  ordered,  with  a  detachment 
of  our  regiment,  to  a  place  some  distance  from  Meerut, 
on  account  of  a  sudden  breaking  out  of  fever,  attributable 
to  the  hot  winds  that  prevail  at  Meerut. 

"  We  had  an  hospital  erected  on  the  banks  of  a  nulla, 
or  small  stream,  which  ran  through  our  encampment ; 
and  our  tents  were  pitched  in  a  cool  and  pleasant  situation, 
within  a  few  coss  of  the  valley  of  Dhoon.  Those  of  our 
officers  whose  constitutions  admitted  of  the  pursuit, 
enjoyed  themselves  in  hunting  in  this  fine  valley,  which 
extended  to  within  about  ten  coss  of  the  territory  of  the 
Princess  Onjein.  I  was  myself  extremely  partial  to  field 
sports,  and  therefore  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  in 
following  up  those  pastimes. 

"  The  extensive  valley  of  Dhoon  had  every  variety  of 
game  within  its  limits.  Its  thick  and  impervious  jungles 
sheltered  the  royal  tiger,  and  other  wild  and  ferocious 
animals.  The  valley  had  also  charms  for  the  lover  of 
the  picturesque  » 
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"  One  day  standing  by  the  entrance  of  my  tent,  I 
observed  a  Hindoo  come  up  from  performing  some  ablu- 
tions in  the  stream,  and  walk  towards  my  tent.  Though 
the  sun  was  then  at  its  greatest  power,  the  man's  head 
was  bare.  He  was  of  a  tall  imposing  figure,  which  was 
seen  to  advantage,  as  his  only  covering  was  a  slight  cotton 
wrapper  round  the  waist.  The  rest  of  the  body  was  well 
oiled.  When  close  beside  my  tent,  he  commenced  turning 
round ;  at  first  slowly,  but  gradually  increasing  to  a  sur- 
prising velocity,  drawing  nearer  to  me  each  moment. 

"  Suddenly,  when  almost  within  arms'  length,  he 
clapped  his  hand  to  his  head,  and  fell  forward  on  his 
face. 

"  I  thought  this  a  part  of  the  performance.  Imagining 
the  man  was  a  santon  or  mirabout,  I  waited  patiently 
till  he  should  be  pleased  to  get  up.  But  there  he  ky, 
like  one  dead. 

"  Being  rather  surprised,  I  approached,  and  found  he 
was  in  a  fit.  I  called  three  or  four  of  my  sepoys,  and 
had  him  carried  to  our  hospital,  having  sent  to  the 
surgeon's  tent,  requesting  him  to  see  to  the  man. 

"  By  judicious  management,  he  was  recovered  from  the 
sun-stroke  ;  but  was  immediately  after  attacked  by  a 
violent  fever.  Every  care  was  taken  of  him  by  my  direc- 
tions ;  and  at  the  end  of  five  weeks  he  was  pronouneed 
cured. 

"  I  was  one  day  writing  alone  in  my  tent,  when  the 
Hindoo,  as  I  considered  him,  entered  and  roused  my 
attention  by  a  heavy  sigh.  He  was  standing  close  beside 
me,  his  tall,  fine  figure  quite  erect,  and  his  arms  folded 
across  his  ample  chest ;  his  large,  dark  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  the  ground. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  so  well,  after  the  severe  attack 
you  had,"  said  I,  taking  some  silver  from  my  desk.  I 
was  holding  it  out  to  him,  when,  with  a  wave  of  hia  hand, 
he  stopped  me. 

"'Christian,'  said  he  solemnly,  "there  is  but  one  G-od, 
and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet — I  am  a  Mussulman.  Never- 
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theless,  I  owe  you  my  life.  Sahib,"  he  continued,  slowly, 
'  I  came  hither  to  take  your  life.' 

"  I  stared  at  the  stern,  calm  face  of  the  stranger  with 
extreme  astonishment.  He  was  motionless  :  not  a  muscle 
of  his  frame  moved :  a  certain  grandeur  and  dignity  were 
in  the  attitude  of  his  noble  figure  that  interested  and 
struck  me  forcibly.  I  began  to  fancy  his  brain  was  still 
unsettled,  and  therefore  replied  quietly — 

"  '  You  are  surely  in  error.  I  could  never  have  incurred 
your  enmity — wherefore  seek  my  life  ?' 

"  '  Nevertheless,  sahib,  such  was  my  purpose,  till  the 
hand  of  G-od  smote  me.  You  have  saved  my  life  ;  hence- 
forth yours  is  sacred  to  me.  Now,  Christian,  farewell ! 
But  take  this  warning  from  me — hunt  no  more  in  the 
valley  of  Dhoon. — Farewell !'  And,  bowing  to  the  ground, 
he  turned  about  and  left  the  tent. 

"  I  made  no  attempt  whatever  to  stop  him,  for  I  posi- 
tively considered  him  deranged.  It  was  not  till  night, 
as  I  lay  sleepless  from  the  great  heat,  that  I  thought  of 
the  Princess  Onjein.  Could  she,  in  revenge  for  the  insult 
of  refusing  her  hand — for  the  passions  and  feelings  of  the 
Mahratta  race  are  excessively  violent — could  she  have 
induced  the  mirabout  to  take  my  life  ?  She  was  repre- 
sented as  vindictive  and  cruel ;  she  possessed  the  power 
of  life  and  death  over  her  subjects,  and  had  done  many 
deeds  that,  in  other  lands,  would  have  held  her  up  for 
public  execration.  However,  I  was  of  too  careless,  per- 
haps reckless,  a  disposition  to  heed  the  warning  I  had 
received.  Some  days  afterwards,  Major  Delmar  and  two 
other  officers  arrived  to  enjoy  a  few  days'  hunting  in  the 
valley,  in  which  I  joined  without  meeting  anything 
unusual.  After  their  departure  I  continued  amusing 
myself,  accompanied  by  four  of  my  sepoys.  One  day 
Captain  Edgehill  and  I,  with  half-a-dozen  attendants,  left 
Defore  daylight,  for  a  special  day's  shooting.  During  the- 
morning,  we  were  separated,  he  having  followed  an  animal 
ce  had  not  seen  before.  I  had  two  sepoys  with  me  ;  and, 
in  making  the  circuit  of  a  thick  jungle,  we  were  suddenly 
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surrounded  by  more  than  a  dozen  men,  armed  with  spear 
and  matchlock.  I  knew  by  their  caftans  and  turbans, 
and  by  their  having  matchlocks,  that  they  belonged  to 
the  Begum  Onjein's  regiment.  Stepping  back,  I  cocked 
my  rifle,  while  my  sepoys  did  the  same  with  their  muskets. 

"  '  [Resistance  is'  useless,  sahib,'  said  the  leader  of  the 
band,  '  and  will  only  lead  to  the  slaughter  of  your  men, 
and  perhaps  of  yourself.  I  am  ordered  to  take  you,  dead 
or  alive.' 

"  '  Who  has  dared  to  give  you  such  an  order  against  a 
British  officer  ?'  I  exclaimed.  '  Do  you  know  the  peril 
you  are  incurring  ?' 

"  Without  answering  me,  they  closed  suddenly  in  upon 
us  ;  and  though  I  knocked  one  of  the  rascals  over,  they 
disarmed  us. 

"  '  You  will  dearly  repent  this  outrage  ;  and  think  not 
that  the  Princess  Onjein's  rank  will  save  her,'  I  exclaimed, 
as  I  struggled  desperately  in  the  grasp  of  half-a-dozen  of 
the  villains. 

"  '  It  is  no  business  of  mine,'  returned  the  Hindoo 
officer,  very  coolly,  '  to  inquire  into  my  chieftain's  orders. 
We  are  taught  to  obey.  You  must  remain  our  prisoner. 
If  you  wish  civil  treatment,  cease  to  struggle,  where  it  is 
utterly  useless.' 

"  There  was  some  truth  in  that,  at  all  events.  So  with  a 
feeling  of  considerable  disgust,  we  were  marched  forward, 
surrounded  by  the  men  with  matchlocks  ready,  and  spears 
held  within  an  inch  of  our  backs.  In  a  few  minutes  we 
came  to  an  open  space,  where  I  was  startled  on  perceiving 
lying  dead  upon  the  parched  grass,  about  four  or  five 
bodies.  By  their  attire,  which  is  both  scanty  and  singular, 
I  knew  them  at  once  to  be  Mahairs  — a  race  of  people 
styling  themselves  followers  of  Mahomet,  but  of  no  creed 
whatever  ;  and  entirely  supporting  themselves  by  rapine 
and  murder.  At  different  periods  they  had  given  our 
troops  considerable  trouble  in  hunting  them  out  of  their 
mountain  fastnesses. 

"  As  I  looked  down  at  the  miserable  wretches,  severa 
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shots  close  behind  me  made  me  turn  round  with  a  Btart. 
Good  God !  I  saw  my  two  sepoys  fall  beside  the  Mahairs, 
brutally  murdered  by  the  Hindoo  soldiers.  Exasperated 
to  fury,  I  seized  a  musket  from  one  of  the  men,  and  with 
it  brought  one  of  the  Hindoos  dead  to  the  ground.  The 
next  moment  a  blow  from  a  clubbed  matchlock  stretched 
me  senseless  beside  my  unfortunate  soldiers. 

"  When  I  regained  my  senses,  which  I  speedily  did — 
for  I  was  sufficiently  shaken  to  rouse  the  dead — I  found 
myself,  with  my  head  bound  up,  strapped  to  the  back  of 
a  camel,  which,  trotting,  nearly  dislocated  every  bone  in 
my  body.  This  abominable  conveyance  lasted  two  mortal 
hours,  when  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  pass. 
Here,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  I  was  transferred  to  a 
covered  palanquin,  and  eight  bearers. 

"Thanking  heaven  for  this  change,  I  stretched  my 
aching  limbs,  and  began  to  collect  my  thoughts,  and 
ponder  over  what  might  be  the  result  of  this  outrage  and 
cruel  murder  of  my  sepoys  by  order  of  this  Princess 
Onjein.  My  men  were  slain,  no  doubt  to  completely  hide 
my  abduction  ;  and  being  found  with  the  dead  Mahairs, 
it  would  be  supposed  that  a  party  of  those  freebooters 
had  attacked  and  murdered  them,  carrying  me  off 
prisoner. 

"  All  night  long  we  travelled,  during  which  time,  as  I 
neither  ate  nor  drank,  I  felt  feverish  and  thirsty.  It  was 
scarcely  light  when  the  palanquin  stopped  ;  the  curtains 
were  drawn  back,  and  my  hands  untied.  I  was  then  desired 
to  alight.  I  was  now  in  the  court  of  a  large  building — ■ 
a  fortress  I  guessed  from  the  style ;  but  the  light  was 
impecfect.  My  conductor  led  me  through  a  low  door, 
and  we  ascended  a  flight  of  steps  in  the  passage.  At 
last  we  halted,  and  the  leader,  in  a  loud  voice  exclaimed — ■ 

"  '  Sambo !  rascal !  where  are  you  ?" 

"  I  could  understand  Hindostanee  very  well  at  this 
time,  having  studied  it  while  in  Meerut. 

"Immediately  a  light  appeared  above ;  and,  shortly  after, 
I  perceived  a  negro  of  a  most  singular  shape  and  dis- 
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gusting  ugliness,  holding  a  lamp.  One  of  his  shoulders 
was  considerably  higher  than  the  other ;  his  legs  were  so 
bowed  as  to  form  a  circle  ;  while  his  ears  were  so  immense 
that  they  appeared  as  if  they  had  been  dragged  down  on 
his  shoulders  by  weights. 

"  "We  next  ascended  to  the  elevation  on  which  stood  the 
negro,  who  led  the  way  up  another  flight,  and  then  opened 
a  strong  door,  and  ushered  us  into  a  chamber ;  saying  he 
would  bring  me  some  food  and  some  drink,  he  and  the 
soldier  retired,  barring  and  locking  the  door  most  care- 
fully. 

"  I  then  cast  a  look  round  my  future  abode,  for  the  day- 
light entered  through  an  immense  loophole  ten  or  twelve 
feet  from  the  floor.  The  walls  were  hung  with  Indian 
matting,  made  from  grass ;  there  was  a  wooden  couch,  a 
table,  and  two  singularly  constructed  seats,  and  a  large 
pitcher  of  water, 

"  "While  I  was  taking  a  survey,  and  just  about  to  wash 
the  blood  from  the  back  of  my  head,  the  door  opened, 
and  Master  Sambo  entered,  with  a  dish  of  smoking  rice 
and  curry,  and  a  jar  of  wine,  or  something  very  like  it, 
though  it  was  very  sweet. 

"  Placing  these  on  the  table,  without  a  word,  the  black 
retired.  I  devoured  the  curry  and  rice,  which  was  ex 
ceedingly  well-cooked,  drank  a  portion  of  the  compound 
in  the  jar,  and  then  having  washed  my  head,  I  threw 
myself  on  the  couch  ;  and  notwithstanding  all  that  had 
occurred,  fell  fast  asleep.  I  did  not  awake  till  evening, 
when  my  jailer,  Sambo,  brought  me  a  lamp,  more  rice, 
and  boiled  fowl. 

" '  The  Princess  feeds  me  well,  at  all  events,'  thought 
I.  'Still,  captivity  will  crush  my  heart,  if  it  lasts. 
But  I  will  make  some  effort  to  get  out  of  this,  even  if  I 
have  to  commence  by  knocking  the  negro's  head  against 
the  wall.'  But  the  negro  was  always  accompanied  to 
the  door  by  a  Hindoo,  armed  to  the  teeth. 

"  The  next  day,  to  my  surprise,  Sambo  brought  me  a 
very  handsome  English  dressing-case ;  and,  to  my  greater 
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astonishment,  a  dozen  English  books.  Amongst  them, 
were  four  volumes  of  Shakespeare's  plays. 

" '  These,'  thought  I,  after  a  little  reflection,  '  must 
either  have  belonged  to  one  of  the  Princess's  husbands, 
or  else  they  are  part  of  the  plunder  of  some  British 
settlement.' 

"  '  Massa,  shave,'  said  the  negro,  grinning  and  showing 
a  most  unquestionable  row  of  formidable  grinders,  '  see 
Princess  soon.' 

" '  Oh,'  said  I,  '  so  you  can  talk.    Tell  me — ' 

"  But  Sambo  only  shook  his  head,  and  walked  off. 

"  I  was  rejoiced,  however,  that  I  was  to  see  this  strange 
Princess,  who  at  one  time  sought  my  life,  and  now  de- 
tained me  a  prisoner.  Although  I  scarcely  knew,  when 
I  should  see  her,  whether  to  get  into  a  rage,  or  laugh  at 
the  whole  affair  as  a  farce.  But  then  the  murder  of  the 
sepoys  damped  my  spirits  completely.  This  wanton  and 
cruel  outrage  could  never  be  forgiven  or  forgotten. 
When  made  captive,  I  was  clad  in  a  light  shooting-dress, 
and  could  make  no  change  in  this ;  but  the  articles  in 
the  dressing-case  were  of  great  use. 

"  Placing  my  wooden  couch  against  the  wall,  I  climbed 
up  to  the  loop-hole,  which  was  quite  large  enough  for  a 
man  to  pass  through.  The  wall  was  of  massive  thickness. 
On  poking  my  head  out,  I  perceived  that  I  was  in  a  tower, 
full  eighty  feet  from  the  ground  ;  beneath  me  was  a  nar- 
row court,  bounded  by  a  thick  rampart  wall,  full  thirty 
feet  high.  A  Hindoo  sentinel  paced  under  my  window, 
sheltered  from  the  sun  by  tL^  «:%?•  wall,  who  had  a  huge 
matchlock  on  his  shoulder.  Outsi&s  the  wall,  was  an  ex- 
tensive plain,  bounded  by  a  very  lofty  range  of  mountains ; 
while  scattered  over  a  Considerable  extent  of  ground 
were  numbers  of  Hindoo  hovels,  for  the  low  caste.  The 
country  round,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  appeared  cultivated, 
though  in  the  extreme  distance,  there  seemed  to  be  a  vast 
forest  of  jungle. , 

"  The  heat  being  too  great  to  expose  my  head  long  to  the 
*an,  I  descended  from  my  situation,  and  passed  the  rest 
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of  tbe  day  and  evening,  alternately  reading  and  vexing 
myself  with  anxious  thoughts. 

"  Two  days  after,  Sambo,  with  a  couple  of  Hindoo 
soldiers  entered  my  chamber,  to  conduct  me  before 
the  Princess.  Having  descended  the  long  flight  of  steps, 
and  passed  through  several  doors,  which  I  conjectured 
led  into  the  interior  of  the  fortress,  we  crossed  a  small 
court,  and  then  entered  another  of  handsome  appearance, 
being  planted  all  round  with  jonquils  and  rose-bushes, 
with  a  large  fountain  playing  into  an  immense  marble 
basin.  From  this  court,  we  went  into  an  open  arched 
hall,  of  considerable  dimensions.  The  walls  on  each  side 
were  ornamented  with  Hindoo  portraits  of  a  singular 
design  and  execution,  together  with  fresco  drawings  of 
gods  and  goddesses;  while  heroes,  combating  sundry 
strange  animals  intended  for  tigers,  elephants,  &c, 
decorated  the  ceilings  and  walls  also. 

"  At  the  upper  end  of  this  temple — for  such  I  supposed 
it  was — on  a  raised  platform,  in  a  magnificent  species  of 
chair,  sat  the  Princess  Onjein,  her  person  covered  with 
jewels  and  other  ornaments.  Along  each  side  of  the 
temple,  were  ranged  more  than  a  score  of  the  Begum's 
female  attendants  ;  but  that  which  attracted  and  rivetted 
my  gaze  at  once,  was  a  young  girl,  dressed  in  very  plain 
garments — after  the  fashion  of  the  Persian  slave  girls — 
who  was  seated  on  a  low  stool  at  the  Princess's  feet ; 
as  I  advanced  towards  the  platform,  the  young  girl's  face 
was  turned  towards  me,  with  a  look  of  intense  curiosity 
and  agitation — I  started,  I  knew  not  why ;  there  was 
something  in  the  look  of  that  lovely,  melancholy  coun- 
tenance, that  went  to  my  heart,  with  a  singular  sen- 
sation. 

"  The  next  instant,  the  Begum,  with  a  fierce  and  angry 
frown,  looked  down  upon  the  young  maiden,  and  said 
something  in  a  low  voice.  The  fair  girl,  for  fair  she  was, 
as  any  European,  rose  from  her  seat,  displaying  her  tall 
and  beautiful  figure,  and  left  the  platform  by  a  side 
door. 
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u  I  must  here  describe  the  other  personages  standing 
beside  the  raised  platform,  for  I  was  led  to  a  seat,  and 
left  to  myself. 

"  To  the  right  of  the  Princess,  stood  a  most  com  manding- 
looking  warrior,  cased  in  as  complete  a  suit  of  armour,  as 
ever  knight  of  old.  His  hands  were  covered  with  gaunt- 
lets ;  on  his  left  arm,  he  bore  a  very  handsome  circular 
shield  of  transparent  rhinoceros-hide,  plated  with 
polished  steel,  and  richly  ornamented  ;  his  helmet  was, 
however,  without  visor,  instead  of  which  a  curious  plating 
of  steel  rings,  completely  hid  all  his  features,  except  the 
eyes. 

"As  I  stood  irresolute  whether  to  take  a  seat,  or 
advance  and  boldly  demand  my  freedom,  the  Begum 
clapped  her  hands  smartly.  Immediately  the  lower  part 
of  the  hall  was  filled  with  Hindoo  soldiers ;  and  then  a 
young  officer  attached  to  some  other  potentate  advanced 
up  the  hall,  and,  bending  his  knee,  presented  in  a  rich 
shawl  a  folded  paper. 

"  The  Princess  took  the  letter,  but  presented  the  shawl 
to  the  bearer,  who,  bowing  very  gracefully,  retired  a  few 
paces.  I  was  not  a  little  curious  to  learn  what  all  this 
meant,  and  how  it  was  intended  to  end.  As  the  Begum 
read  the  letter,  her  dark,  brilliant  eyes  flashed  in  triumph, 
and  then  the  letter  was  handed  to  the  silent  and  stately 
warrior  by  her  side.  He  read  it,  but  made  no  manner  of 
remark. 

"  Again  the  Princess  clapped  her  hands,  and  the  door 
at  the  side  opening,  a  troop  of  Persian  dancing  girls 
entered  the  hall,  and  commenced  performing.  They  then 
sung  some  Persian  songs  very  sweetly.  After  which, 
some  female  slaves  brought  in  trays  with  cakes,  Persian 
grapes,  and  various  fruits,  which  were  handed  round. 

"  The  Princess  then  waved  her  hand,  and,  like  a  fairy 
pageant,  the  spectators  and  the  warrior  in  armour  vacated 
the  hull,  leaving  me,  considerably  surprised,  standing 
within  a  few  feet  of  this  Asiatic  Princess. 

"  '  Captain  sahib,'  said  the  Begum,  fixing  her  piercing 
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eyes  upon  me,  '  I  have  acknowledged  before  that  I  owe 
my  life  to  your  gallantry.' 

"  1  very  ungallantly  muttered  to  myself — 

" '  I  wish  to  Heaven  I  had  left  you  to  fight  it  out  with- 
out interfering.' 

"  '  As  a  Sovereign  Princess,'  continued  the  Begum, '  I 
sent  and  offered  you  not  only  my  hand,  but  I  promised  to 
resign  into  your  hands  the  power  I  possess.' 

"  I  here  very  quietly  observed,  that  I  had  received  her 
gracious  offer  with  sincere  gratitude ;  but  that  not  feeling 
at  all  inclined  for  matrimony,  I  had  respectfully  declined. 
Besides,  not  being  partial  to  the  climate  of  Hindostan, 
as 

"  '  Sahib,'  interposed  the  princess,  '  do  you  hear  me  ?' 

" '  Tour  highness,  I  never  heard  better  in  my  life,'  I 
replied,  perhaps  tartly.  '  The  fact  is,  Princess,  this  mode 
of  proceeding  is  reversing  the  order  of  things.  The  cus- 
toms of  Hindostan  are  strange  to  a  European.  May  I 
therefore  entreat,  Princess,  that  I  may  be  restored  to 
liberty  ?  and,  notwithstanding  the  dreadful — ' 

" '  You  may  save  yourself  explanation,'  haughtily  inter- 
rupted the  Princess.  '  JSTow  hear  me,  once  for  all.  I 
repeat  my  offer.  Take  three  days  to  consider ;  but  of 
this  be  assured — a  woman  and  a  Princess  is  not  to  be 
scorned  and  insulted  twice  with  impunity.  At  the  end 
of  that  time,  you  will  learn  to  know  the  difference  between 
the  love  and  the  hate  of  a  Mahratta  Princess.' 

"  Suddenly  clapping  her  hands,  she  rose  from  her  seat, 
and  with  an  air  of  haughty  disdain,  passed  out  by  the  same 
door  by  which  the  beautiful  girl  I  before  noticed  had  left 
the  platform. 

"  Boiling  with  rage  and  vexation,  I  was  escorted  to  my 
chamber,  and  left  to  the  consolation  of  my  own  thoughts 
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"  My  first  ruminations  were  upon  the  young  and  lovely 
girl  I  had  seen  at  the  Begum's  feet,  and  the  strange  look 
of  agitation  and  curiosity  she  had  cast  upon  me  as  I 
passed  up  the  hall.  She  certainly  more  resembled  a  Euro- 
pean than  a  native  of  Georgia  or  Persia  ;  since  my  arrival 
in  India,  I  had  seen  many  beautiful  slaves  from  both 
those  countries ;  and  they  differed  so  materially  from  the 
fair  blue-eyed  girl  I  had  seen,  that  I  felt  satisfied  she  was 
from  neither  Georgia  or  Persia.  The  Persian  women  are 
in  general  inclined  to  fat,  with  black  hair,  high  forehead, 
aquiline  nose,  full  cheeks,  and  too  large  a  chin  for  beauty. 
Their  countenances  are  oval,  and  the  complexion  slightly 
tinged  with  olive — those  of  the  southern  provinces  even 
of  a  dark  brown.  Now  the  young  girl  I  had  noticed, 
and  was  so  struck  with,  was  exceedingly  fair,  with  a  round 
face,  blue  eyes,  and  light  auburn  hair ;  while  her  figure 
was  tall,  slender,  and  graceful. 

"  Prom  thoughts  of  the  fair  girl  I  turned  to  my  own 
singular  situation.  The  idea  of  a  woman  imprisoning  a 
man  till  he  should  consent  to  marry  her,  had  something 
extremely  ludicrous  in  it.  Yet  I  felt  it  to  be  no  joke. 
Doubtless  my  brother  officers  would  either  consider  me 
murdered,  or  a  prisoner  to  some  of  the  tribes  of  Mahairs. 

"  After  the  negro  had  left  me  a  lamp,  the  second  night 
after  my  interview  with  the  Princess,  I  suddenly  took  it 
into  my  head  to  examine  my  door,  from  the  circumstance 
of  not  hearing  the  negro  push  the  bolts  outside  into  their 
sockets.  I  saw  that  the  lock,  though  a  strong  and  mas- 
sive one,  possessed  but  little  ingenuity  in  its  construction, 
and  that,  with  the  assistance  of  a  small  iron  bar,  I  could 
pick  out  a  brick,  and  force  back  the  bolt  of  the  lock. 
Turning  up  my  roughly  constructed  couch,  I  found  it 
was  held  together  by  four  iron-rods ;  one  of  these,  after 
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half  an  hour's  trial,  I  extricated,  and  waited  till  I  con- 
sidered all  the  inhabitants  of  the  fortress  buried  in  repose, 
•when  I  commenced  operations  against  the  huge  bolt,  and 
exerting  the  great  strength  nature  had  gifted  me  with,  I 
forced  back  the  bolt,  and,  to  my  exceeding  satisfaction, 
found  the  door  swing  open. 

"  I  paused  a  moment  and  listened,  but  not  a  sound 
disturbed  the  silence  of  the  night. 

"  Taking  my  lamp  in  one  hand,  and  my  bar  for  a  weapon 
in  the  other,  I  descended  the  stairs  till  I  came  to  a 
landing-place.  Here  a  door  attracted  my  attention.  On 
pushing  it,  it  opened,  and  I  saw  before  me  a  narrow 
passage,  as  if  constructed  between  two  walls  ;  along  this 
passage  I  proceeded,  till  stopped  by  another  door,  which 
opened  with  a  latch,  and  on  passing  through  it,  and  holding 
up  my  lamp,  which  gave  but  a  very  faint  light,  I  took  a 
survey  of  the  place  around  me.  All  was  perfectly  still. 
I  now  fancied  I  had  got  into  the  inhabited  part  of  the 
fortress.  I  was  aware  that  the  male  part  of  the  inmates 
were  always  separated  from  that  part  of  the  building 
inhabited  by  the  women.  The  place  I  had  entered  was  a 
wide  and  handsome  gallery,  or  kind  of  corridor,  with 
many  doors  opening  on  both  sides  into  it. 

"  Walking  cautiously  along  this  corridor,  and  seeking 
for  an  outlet,  just  as  I  paused  near  a  door  I  heard  the 
murmur  of  a  voice  within.  Listening  intently,  I  caught 
the  sound  of  a  female  voice,  singing  a  low,  plaintive  tune. 
To  my  extreme  astonishment,  I  caught  some  of  the  words. 
The  singer,  whoever  she  might  be,  was  warbling  in  my 
native  tongue.  She  paused ;  and  then  some  deep  and 
heavy  sighs  fell  upon  my  ear.  Surprised  beyond  measure, 
I  looked  at  the  door,  and  perceived  that  it  was  fastened 
by  two  strong  bolts  outside. 

"  '  A  captive  like  myself,'  thought  I. 

"  In  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  I  drew  back  the  bolts 
and  pushed  open  the  door ;  as  I  thrust  my  unlucky  head 
inside  the  chamber,  a  loud  scream  came  from  the  inmate. 

" '  Lady,'  said  I,  entering,  '  be  not  alarmed.' 
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"In  one  single  glance,  I  perceived  before  me  the 
beautiful  girl  attired  as  a  slave,  whom  I  had  seen  in  my 
interview  with  the  Begum. 

"  '  Good  heavens,  Captain  Somerville  I*  exclaimed  she, 
in  pure  English,  '  my  scream  has  ruined  us.' 

"  I  was  bewildered.  The  young  girl  hastily  snatched 
a  folded  paper  from  the  table,  saying — 

"  '  Secrete,  pray  conceal  this  ;  it  will  tell  you  who  I 
am.     Good  God !  here  they  are !' 

"  And  sinking  down  into  a  chair,  she  buried  her  face 
in  her  hands,  bursting  into  tears.  The  next  instant  the 
room  was  filled  with  half-dressed  females,  with  the  Princess 
Onjein  at  their  head. 

"  I  was  literally  stupified ;  never  before,  in  all  my  life, 
was  I  exposed  to  such  a  battery  of  unveiled  charms. 

"  '  Ahi,  Wullah,  Wullah,  ilia  il  Ala  !'  burst  from  the 
lips  of  the  Begum's  women ;  while  the  Princess  herself, 
rather  thinly  clad,  in  truth,  stood  like  one  electrified,  when 
her  eyes  rested  upon  me. 

"  But  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  the  charming  sex  to 
remain  thus  tongue-tied ;  and  at  once  a  torrent  of  the 
most  violent  abuse  in  Hindostan,  broken  English,  and 
German,  was  poured  upon  my  head  without  pause.  The 
Princess  actually  stamped  and  foamed  with  rage.  At 
length  I  could  understand  part  of  the  torrent  of  abuse  of 
which  I  was  the  luckless  object. 

"  '  So,'  she  exclaimed,  '  'tis  for  this  vile  wanton  that  the 
hand  of  a  Mahratta  Princess  is  scorned.  Bat  you  shall 
both  feel  my  vengeance.  Why  do  not  that  dog,  Sambo, 
and  the  guards,  come  when  summoned  ?' 

"  Before  I  could  utter  a  word  the  young  girl  rose  from 
her  seat,  removing  her  hands  from  her  face,  which  was 
pale  and  bathed  with  tears.  Still  she  drew  herself  proudly 
up,  with  her  large  shawl  wrapped  closely  over  her  person, 
and  facing  the  furious  Princess,  she  said,  calmly  and 
haughtily— 

"  '  Madam,  you  are  using  terms  to  me,  which  you  are 
aware,  in  your  heart,  are  unmerited.     This  gentleman  is 
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utterly  unacquainted  with  me,  though  I  have  some  know- 
ledge of  him.  How  he  came  here  I  am  ignorant ;  but 
this,  madam,  I  will  now  tell  you — though  whether  it  will 
alter  your  determination  of  revenge  against  him  or  me,  I 
know  not.  Captain  Somerville  is  your  nephew — my 
father's  and  your  husband's  name  was  Somerville.' 

"  The  Princess  fell  back  a  pace  or  two,  livid  with  rage ; 
while,  starting  forward,  I  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  profound 
amazement — 

" '  "What !  can  it  be  possible  that  you  are  the  daughter 
of  my  long-lost  uncle  Somerville  ?' 

"  I  took  the  weeping  girl's  hand  in  mine,  but  as  I  did 
so,  Sambo  and  four  Hindoo  soldiers  rushed  into  the  room. 
The  villainous  negro  made  a  rush  at  me,  yelling  hideously ; 
but  with  a  blow  of  my  foot  I  sent  him  howling  and  rolling 
over  and  over  on  the  floor.  The  Hindoos,  with  drawn 
knives,  then  darted  on  me,  whilst  the  vindictive  Princess, 
far  from  relenting  in  her  fury,  ordered  them  to  seize  or 
slay  me.  Clasping  her  hands  in  agony,  Marian  Somer- 
ville implored  me  to  surrender,  for  I  had  grasped  my  bar 
with  the  determination  of  resisting  to  death. 

" '  In  G-od's  name,  Captain  Somerville,  let  me  not 
endure  the  agony  of  seeing  you  murdered  before  my  eyes. 
'Tis  I  have  done  this  by  heedlessly  stating  a  fact  I  only 
knew  three  days  ago.' 

"  '  And  dearly,  miserable  wretch,  shall  you  pay  for  your 
information,'  bitterly  exclaimed  the  Begum,  as  several 
more  Hindoos  entered  the  room. 

"  In  either  disgust  or  passion,  I  flung  the  bar  from  me, 
and  allowed  myself  to  be  led  from  the  room,  saying  to  my 
new-found  cousin — 

"  '  Trust  to  Providence,  Marian.  This  unnatural  woman 
dares  not  do  that  which  her  passion  prompts  her  to 
threaten.' 

" '  Dares  not,'  echoed  the  Begum,  with  a  mocking 
laugh,  as  I  retired.  '  You  shall  see  what  a  Mahratta 
Princess  dares  to  do.' 

"In  a  frame  of  mind  not  to  be  described,  I  was  con- 
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ducted  back  to  rny  chamber.  Two  immense  staples  were 
driven  into  the  wall,  and  two  monsters  of  padlocks  put 
outside.  As  soon  as  it  was  daylight  next  morning — for 
the  black  villain  left  me  no  light — I  took  out  the  folded 
paper  my  unfortunate  cousin  had  given  me. 

"  But  I  must  here,  if  I  have  not  already  wearied  you, 
give  you  a  slight  sketch  of  our  family  history. 

"  We  are  originally  from  Devonshire.  My  father  and 
uncle  were  brothers.  My  father,  the  eldest,  inherited 
the  property,  which  was  very  considerable,  his  brother 
receiving  a  very  handsome  portion.  My  uucle  Edward, 
from  his  earliest  youth,  was  of  a  strange,  eccentric  dispo- 
sition. Being  remarkable  for  a  handsome  face  and  figure, 
he  was  courted  in  every  place,  especially  as  he  added  to , 
the  above  qualifications  a  most  agreeable  disposition  and 
temper.  At  one  or  two  and  twenty,  he  took  it  into  his 
head  to  go  on  a  sporting  expedition  into  the  far  west  of 
America,  and  did  not  return  for  four  years.  My  father 
was  married  to  a  lady  of  birth  and  fortune,  when  he 
returned.  My  uncle  was  too  restless  to  remain  long  quiet. 
He  declared  he  would  go  to  India,  and  have  a  campaign 
as  a  volunteer  amongst  the  wild  tribes  of  Hindostan. 

"  My  father  did  all  he  could  to  persuade  him  to  marry 
and  settle  down  quietly  near  him,  for  the  brothers  were 
much  attached  to  each  other  ;  but  my  uncle  only  laughed, 
saying  he  was  too  restless  and  wild  for  matrimony ;  and 
shortly  after  he  went  into  Cornwall,  with  a  couple  of 
friends,  sportsmen,  to  spend  a  few  months.  At  Truro  he 
beheld,  at  a  race  ball,  the  beautiful  Marian  Trevors,  only 
daughter  of  one  of  the  proudest  land-holders  in  Corn- 
wall. The  young  lady  was  a  wealthy  heiress,  for  she 
inherited  the  great  opulence  of  her  maternal  uncle,  St. 
Burvans. 

"  The  singularly  handsome  person,  and  lively  engaging 
manners,  of  Edward  Somerville,  won  the  love  of  the 
heiress  of  St.  Buryans. 

"  But  her  proud  father  scornfully  refused  to  listen  to 
the  proposals  of  a  younger  brother  ;  the  consequence  was,, 
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they  eloped,  were  pursued  by  the  enraged  father,  and 
overtaken  on  the  borders  of  Devon.  An  unfortunate 
scuffle  ensued ;  a  pistol  presented  by  my  uncle  to  intimi- 
date the  servants,  who  attempted  to  drag  Marian  Trevors 
(who  bad  happily  fainted)  from  the  chariot,  went  off,  and 
shot  Mr.  Trevors  through  the  heart,  he  having,  unluckily, 
at  the  moment  advanced  to  the  door. 

"  Horror-stricken  at  the  catastrophe,  the  domestics 
raised  their  unfortunate  master,  while  my  uncle,  distracted 
at  the  calamity  of  which  he  was  the  unintentional  cause, 
pursued  his  flight  with  his  insensible  partner.  Marian 
happily  remained  ignorant  of  her  father's  fate.  They 
crossed  from  Plymouth  to  Jersey,  and  there  were  married, 
and  from  thence  passed  into  Germany. 

"  My  father  did  not  hear  from  my  uncle  for  several 
months  after  his  arrival  in  Cologne.  He  then  wrote  to 
him,  stating  he  would  never  claim  the  property  of  St. 
Buryans — nor  would  he  ever  return  to  England.  It  was 
his  intention,  he  said,  to  go  out  to  Madras.  He  feared 
every  moment  some  chance  circumstance  might  reveal 
her  father's  unfortunate  death  to  his  beloved  wife. 

"  Another  year  passed  over,  when  my  father  received  a 
letter  from  his  brother,  bidding  him  and  Europe  farewell 
for  ever.  He  had  lost  his  wife  in  giving  birth  to  a  little 
girl,  which  he  named  Marian. 

"  My  father  wrote  and  did  all  he  could  to  console  my 
uncle,  and  persuade  him,  for  the  sake  of  his  child — who 
was  undoubted  heiress  to  the  united  estate  of  St.  Buryans 
and  Trevors — to  remain  in  Europe ;  but  he  never  received 
a  reply  ;  and  from  that  hour  he  heard  no  more  of  his 
brother.  Whether  he  reached  India,  with  his  child,  or 
perished  on  the  voyage,  he  could  never  learn. 

"  As  a  younger  son,  I  went  into  the  army  ;  and,  before 
sailing  for  India,  my  father  made  me  acquainted  with  the 
facts  I  have  just  stated.  "Perhaps,"  said  he,  "  by  an 
extraordinary  change,  you  may  gain  some  tidings  of  your 
uncle."  I  made  every  inquiry  I  could  from  the  period 
of  my  arrival  in  India,  but  failed  in  getting  the  slightest 
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clue  by  which  I  could  hope  to  ascertain  whether  he 
reached  India  or  not. 

"  You  can  thus  imagine  my  extreme  astonishment  at 
discovering  my  cousin  Marian  in  the  extraordinary- 
manner  I  have  related  ;  and  to  find,  in  the  Princess 
Onjein,  an  aunt,  and  an  implacable  and  bitter  enemy. 

"  As  soon  as  I  could  see  to  read,  I  took  the  paper  Marian 
had  given  me ;  and  opening  it,  eagerly  perused  the  few 
lines  it  contained.     It  ran  thus : — 

"  '  Trusting  to  Providence,  and  the  kind  intentions  of  a 
poor  Hindoo  girl — one  of  the  Begum's  slaves — I  lived  in 
the  hope  of  getting  this  paper  conveyed  to  you.  Prom 
this  poor  female  slave,  who  has  always  evinced  a  strong 
attachment  to  me,  I  learned  that  your  name  was  Somer- 
ville,  and  that  you  were  an  officer  in  the  —  Dragoons. 

"  '  Two  years  ago,  on  my  unfortunate  father's  death-bed, 
he  declared  to  me  that  he  had  a  nephew  just  arrived  in 
India,  in  the  —  Dragoons  ;  and  that,  had  not  death  cut 
short  his  career  so  suddenly,  he  intended  writing  to  you, 
and  declaring  his  relationship.  Alas  !  he  had  no  time  to 
say  more  ;  neither  is  time  afforded  to  me  for  explanation . 
In  the  writing  desk  the  Princess  sent  you,  and  which 
belonged  to  my  poor  father,  you  will  find  two  secret 
recesses,  containing  papers,  which  will  explain  all  to  you. 
If  you  cannot  discover  the  springs,  break  the  desk.  Tou 
may  escape  from  the  power  of  this  dreadful  woman ;  if  so, 
oh !  in  mercy,  recollect  that  your  ill-fated  cousin,  Marian 
Somerville,  is  left  exposed  to  the  unrelenting  persecutions 
of  one,  whose  cruelty  and  vindictiveness  are  not  to  be 
surpassed. 

"  '  God  grant  that  you  may  escape.  If  so,  to  you  I  look 
for  deliverance  from  my  miserable  captivity. 

"  Tour  unfortunate  cousin. 

"MabIAN   SOMEETILIE." 

"  So,  here  at  last,'  I  said  to  myself,  '  is  my  cousin 
Marian ;  and  I,  like  her,  am  a  captive — without  a  pros- 
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pect  of  being  able  either  to  effect  her  deliverance,  or  my 
own." 

"  Anxious  to  examine  the  papers  in  the  desk,  I  com- 
menced taking  it  asunder.  Accustomed  to  the  mode  in 
which  such  desks  are  manufactured  in  England,  I  dis- 
covered, after  half  an  hour's  scrutiny,  the  springs  of  the 
two  secret  recesses.  The  first  contained,  wrapt  tightly 
in  cotton,  without  frames,  two  beautifully  executed  por- 
traits of  my  uncle  Edward  and  his  wile  Marian  Trevors. 
She  must  have  been  exquisitely  beautiful ;  and  a  finer, 
or  more  intellectual  face  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  see, 
than  that  of  Edward  Somerville. 

"  For  several  moments  I  gazed  upon  the  portraits,  with 
an  intense  feeling  of  melancholy.  The  originals  were  no 
longer  in  life.  One  perished  in  the  very  flower  of  youth ; 
the  other  in  the  prime  of  manhood — struck  down,  I 
greatly  feared,  treacherously ;  breathing  his  last  sigh  in 
a  foreign  land,  and  leaving  his  only  child  to  an  unknown 
destiny,  under  the  rule  of  a  fiendish  woman. 

"  These  were  painful  thoughts  ;  and  with  a  heavy  sigh, 
I  continued  my  examination.  In  the  same  drawer  with 
the  portrait,  were  several  valuable  rings,  diamond  earrings, 
and  bracelets  of  great  price.  All  these  I  secured  about 
my  person,  determined  to  part  with  them  only  with  life. 

"  I  next  opened  the  false  bottom,  which  contained 
several  sheets  of  paper,  closely  written ; — videlicet,  the 
certificate  of  his  marriage — his  child's  birth — with  refer- 
ences of  time,  place,  person,  &c,  should  it  be  requisite 
at  any  period  to  establish  her  claims  to  the  property, 
&c.  Besides  these,  was  an  order  upon  a  Bank  established 
in  Bombay,  for  a  large  sum  of  rupees,  equal  to  £10,000 
sterling,  lodged  in  the  name  of  Marian  Somerville,  and 
payable  to  her  signature  or  order. 

"  I  perused  the  papers  before  me  ;  which,  I  perceived 
were  headed — '  Some  brief  account  of  my  life  from  the 
period  of  my  landing  in  India.'  It  will,  however,  be  quite 
sufficient  for  me  to  mention  only  the  event  that  led  to 
his  union  with  the  Princess  Onjein. 
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"  It  appears  that  my  uncle  suffered  severely  at  heart, 
rom  the  period  when  his  wife's  father  fell  slain  by  the 
istol  shot  from  his  hand.  This  had  an  effect  on  hia 
.'hole  after  life,  depressing  his  spirits,  at  times,  fearfully. 
?he  death  of  his  wife  completely  shattered  his  mind, 
i'rom  Antwerp,  he  sailed  with  his  little  girl,  then  two 
ears  old,  for  Bombay ;  taking  with  him  a  respectable 
ridow,  to  whom  was  confided  the  charge  of  his  little  girl. 
Lfter  his  wife's  death,  he  went  by  the  name  of  Somers  ; 
ar  he  seemed  to  have  a  morbid  fear  of  being  recognised 
s  the  Somerville  who  shot  Mr.  Trevors — though  it  was 
ery  well  known,  in  his  native  place,  that  the  unfortu- 
nate Mr.  Trevors  met  his  death  by  accident ;  for  the 
omestics,  with  whom  the  scuffle  commenced,  were  aware 
hat  it  was  more  owing  to  the  officious  interference  of 
dr.  Trevors  that  the  pistol  went  off,  than  otherwise ; 
,nd  the  man  had  the  honesty  to  say  so  before  a  jury.  He 
•eached  Bombay  in  safety ;  and  lodged  the  entire  of  his 
ortune  in  a  Banking  Company  there,  in  his  daughter's 
eal  name. 

"  Bombay  was  one  of  the  presidencies  belonging  to  the 
ilast  India  Company.  Here,  unfortunately,  the  child's 
lurse  died  ;  but  my  uncle  succeeded  in  placing  her  under 
he  charge  of  a  most  respectable  lady,  of  the  name  of 
Creeling.  By  the  death  of  her  husband,  who  held  an 
ifficial  situation  under  the  company,  this  lady  suffered 
nuch  pecuniary  difficulty.  Generous  and  kind  by  nature, 
Mward  Somerville,  through  his  little  girl's  medium, 
•estored  Mrs.  Freeling  to  some  degree  of  independence 
tnd  comfort.  She  was  a  highly  educated  woman,  and 
indertook  the  care  and  tuition  of  the  beautiful  child 
;onfided  to  her  care,  with  the  same  affection  as  she 
jvinced  for  her  own  only  child,  also  a  girl,  though  some 
leven  years  older  than  the  little  Marian. 

"  Satisfied  that  his  child  was  under  the  charge  of  a 
person  who  would  be  as  a  mother  to  her,  he  indulged  in 
;he  restless,  wandering  life  he  had  always  loved ;  and 
called  all  the  strong  energies  and  passions  of  his  nature 
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into  play.  The  great  Aurungzebe  was,  at  this  period, 
filling  the  continent  of  Hindostan  with  the  renown  of  his 
exploits. 

"  Into  Hindostan,  my  uncle  went.  After  a  year  or  so, 
spent  in  a  strange  way,  he  acquired  a  complete  knowledge 
of  the  language  ;  and  becoming  acquainted  with  a  chief- 
tain of  rank,  at  Meerut,  he  joined  him  and  fought  under 
his  banners  in  the  wars  of  Aurungzebe.  Tears  passed 
on,  till,  at  length,  in  all  but  religion,  my  uncle  became  a 
complete  Indian  Chieftain ;  and,  for  some  desperate 
exploit  in  taking  a  fortress,  he  received  a  robe  of  honour 
from  Aurungzebe  himself,  with  the  title  of  Khan,  and  the 
command  of  a  fine  body  of  horse. 

"  Twelve  years  were  passed  in  this  manner,  till  chance 
made  him  acquainted  with  the  Princess  Onjein ;  then  a 
widow,  only  two  and  thirty,  and  sovereign  over  a  very 
extensive  territory.  Whether  smitten  by  her  beauty, 
or  by  her  daring  Amazonian  disposition,  or  whether  the 
Princess  herself — of  a  most  amorous  disposition — was 
struck  by  his  noble  form,  and  handsome  features,  I  know 
not.  He  merely  said,  in  his  short  account  of  himself, 
that  the  Princess  Onjein  resigned  her  power  into  his 
hands,  and  they  were  married. 

"  The  Princess  possessed  several  forts  of  great  strength, 
and  a  very  handsome  mansion  in  Onjein ;  a  town  situated 
in  the  province  of  Malwah.  Marian  was  fifteen  when 
my  uncle  set  out  for  Bombay,  to  bring  her  to  reside  with 
him,  in  his  place  at  Onjein. 

"And  here  the  narration  of  his  life  ended;  for, at  the 
bottom  of  the  page,  was  the  month  and  date  of  his 
daughter's  arrival  in  Onjein. 

"  Having  carefully  secured  all  these  papers  within  the 
lining  of  my  shooting  jacket,  I  pondered  over  my  cousin's 
Bituation  and  my  own." 
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CHAPTEE    IX. 


CAPTAIN  SOMEBVILLE's   STOBY   CONCLUDED. 

"  Little  time  was  allowed  me  for  deliberation.  Scarcerp 
had  I  swallowed  my  morning  meal,  when  the  negro, 
Sambo,  and  four  Hindoos,  with  matchlocks  and  fusees 
burning  in  their  hands,  entered  my  room.  The  negro, 
with  a  savage  grin  on  his  hideous  face,  desired  me  to 
follow  him  into  the  presence  of  the  Princess.  To  say 
'  Nay,'  was  out  of  the  question ;  so,  wondering  what  new 
scheme  was  in  my  aunt's  brain,  now  that  she  could  no 
longer  regard  me  in  a  matrimonial  light,  and  dreading,  I 
knew  not  what,  in  regard  to  Marian,  I  followed  my  con- 
ductors into  the  Court  of  Jonquils,  and  through  a  passage 
which  led  into  a  chamber  of  considerable  dimensions. 
At  the  further  end,  was  the  Princess  Onjein,  standing 
by  the  side  of  what  appeared  to  me  an  open  vault. 

"  As  I  approached,  I  could  see  in  the  features  of  my 
aunt,  visibly  pourtrayed,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  the  bad 
passions  of  the  heart. 

"  '  Approach,  Captain  Somerville,'  said  she,  in  a  bitter 
tone,  and  motioning  for  the  soldiers  to  stand  back  ;  '  I 
promised  you,  when  we  met,  that  I  should  not  forget  you 
or  your  precious  cousin.  Tou  said  I  dared  not  do  that 
which  I  threatened;  but  a  Mahratta  Princess,  when 
she  wills,  dares  do  anything.  Look  down  into  that  cave. 
Tour  cousin  is  its  inmate ;  and  there  she  lies  till  the 
worms  revel  on  her  beauty.' 

"  Woman,  what  mean  you  ?"  I  exclaimed,  starting 
forward,  my  face  and  temples  throbbing  almost  to  bursting 
with  passion.  I  stood  on  the  brink  of  the  cave  ;  it  seemed 
about  fourteen  feet  deep,  :.nd  half  that  in  breadth.  With 
profound  horror  and  dismay,  I  beheld,  seated   on  the 
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humid  earth,  my  ill-fated  cousin.  Her  face  was  buried 
in  the  folds  of  her  shawl ;  but  I  could  hear  the  deep  soba 
of  agony  that  came  from  her  bosom. 

"  '  Merciful  God !'  I  exclaimed ;  '  can  such  fiendish 
malignity  exist  in  the  female  bosom  ?  Woman,  without 
heart  or  feeling,'  I  added,  stepping  nearer  to  her,  '  what 
is  your  intention  in  committing  this  infernal  outrage  upon, 
an  innocent  and  unoffending  girl,  even  supposing  she  was 
an  utter  stranger,  to  say  nothing  of  her  being  a  re- 
lative ?' 

"  A  laugh  of  scorn  and  defiance  burst  from  the  lips  of 
the  princess.  '  I  will  tell  you,  proud  Englishman,  what 
my  intention  is.  But  first,  learn  my  motives  for  my  so 
acting.  When  I  offered  you  my  hand,  I  was  really 
ignorant  that  the  blood  of  the  man  I  detested  ran  in 
your  veins.  When  I  married  that  girl's  father — an 
adventurer  under  the  assumed  name  of  Somers — I  gave 
him  wealth,  power,  territory ;  he  was  looked  upon  by 
my  people  in  the  light  of  a  great  Mahratta  chief.  I  even 
received  his  daughter,  by  another  wife,  into  my  palace. 
How  was  I  requitted  for  my  generosity  and  condescension  ? 
Did  not  this  man,  whom  I  had  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
prince,  forget  that  I  was  the  daughter  of  a  great  Mah- 
ratta chieftain  ?  Scarcely  two  years  married,  when  I 
discovered  I  was  betrayed,  neglected,  despised.  Curse 
on  the  hour  that  I  have  to  say  it — my  blood  tingles  with 
the  thought — I  was  neglected  for  a  vile  Persian  slave- 
one  who  sat  at  my  feet — who  licked  the  dust  from  my 
footstool.  I  upbraided  him  with  his  conduct.  He  even 
had  the  cowardly  meanness  to  lie,  and  say  I  was  in  error ; 
but  the  villain  dared  not  reply  to  my  questions.  I  swore 
to  be  revenged — I  swore  an  oath  a  Mahratta  never  breaks. 
Yes,  I  swore  to  be  revenged — not  after  the  manner  of 
"  thy  cold-blooded  race,  but  after  the  fashion  of  the  children 
of  the  Sun,  whose  blood  flows  like  a  stream  of  molten 
lava,  which  not  even  the  ocean  can  quench.  I  vowed 
revenge  upon  him — his  paramour — his  entire  race — if  any 
of  his  accursed  blood  came  within  my  power.     He  forgot 
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— tfool  that  he  was — that  only  as  my  husband,  was  he 
tolerated  by  my  people.  His  very  agents  betrayed  him  ; 
and  again  I  had  in  my  power  the  vile  slave  that  dis- 
honoured a  Mahratta  princess.  And  what  think  you, 
Englishman,  was  my  revenge — upon  mother  and  child  ?" 
There !" 

And  this  fiendish  woman  stamped  her  foot,  and  pointed 
to  the  cave,  while  her  eyes  actually  seemed  to  blaze  with 
intense  passion. 

"  There,  in  that  cave,"  resumed  she,  after  a  short  pause, 
"  I  had  them  put ;  and  over  that  platform  I  had  my 
couch  placed  ;  and  for  four  days  the  music  of  their  shrieks 
and  groans,  as  they  expired  of  hunger  and  thirst,  caused 
me  sweeter  sleep  than  I  ever  enjoyed  before  or  since." 

"  I  was  actually  horror-struck — totally  unable  to  get 
out  a  word.  I  felt  the  colour  forsake  my  cheeks,  and  a 
sickening  sensation  creep  through  my  frame.  With  a 
look  of  diabolical  triumph,  she  fixed  her  gaze  upon  me, 
saying— 

" '  Was  not  that  a  vengeance  worthy  a  child  of  the 
Sun  ?  So  much  for  the  vile  slave.  Now  for  the  master 
villain.  He  was  with  my  regiment  at  Pooranpooor.  I 
had  him  shot  with  a  poisoned  arrow ;  but  he  knew  not 
who  struck  the  blow  till  brought  here ;  and  when  his  last 
moment  came,  I  told  him  how  his  paramour  died,  and 
that  he  owed  his  death  to  me.' 

"  '  Oh !  devil  in  a  human  form  !'  I  almost  shouted,  so 
terribly  excited  did  I  become.  '  Enough  of  this.  A.  day 
of  reckoning  has  come  !' 

"  I  saw  her  wave  her  hand,  and  the  negro  coming  for- 
ward as  if  to  close  the  door  on  the  cave,  I  felled  him  to 
bhe  floor  with  a  blow,  and  snatching  the  long  dagger  he 
wore  from  his  belt,  with  a  bound  I  was  beside  the  startled 
princess,  and  caught  her  in  my  grasp.  I  grasped  her  as 
in  a  vice.  I  was  like  a  madman  from  passion ;  and  as 
the  Hindoos  were  rushing  on  me,  I  held  the  dagger  \o 
the  princess's  throat,  and  swore — God  forgive  me  ! — a 
fearful  oath,  that  I  would  slay  her  if  her  soldiers  moved 
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a  step  nearer  ;  at  the  same  time,  shouting  to  the  soldiers 
in  Hindostanee,  "  Stand  back,  or  your  princess  dies !" 

"  '  Fools !  idiots  !'  screamed  the  Begum,  '  stand  back, 
or  this  madman  will  slay  me.' 

"  '  Swear  then,'  I  exclaimed,  '  by  the  most  sacred  oath 
a  Hindoo  or  Mahomedan  can  take,  to  release  that  unfor- 
tunate maiden  and  restore  her  to  British  protection.  For 
myself  I  ask  nothing.  Wreak  your  unnatural  vengeance 
upon  me.  I  have  nerves  to  bear  it ;  but  either  swear  to 
spare  her  or  die !' 

"  '  Madman,  I  will  swear — ' 

"  Just  at  that  moment  a  party  of  armed  Mussulmen 
soldiers  entered  the  room.  At  their  head  was  the 
splendidly-armed  warrior  I  had  seen  on  my  first  inter- 
view. 

"  '  How  is  this,  Captain  Somerville  ?'  said  the  chief- 
tain, halting  on  the  brink  of  the  cave,  and  looking  down, 
with  a  start  of  shame  and  horror  on  his  fine  features. 
'  Princess,  princess,  in  the  name  of  God,  what  is  this  I 
see  ?' 

" '  Tou  here,  Hyder  Ali  !'  bitterly  exclaimed  the  Begum. 
'  Do  you  not  see  my  life  is  at  stake  in  the  hands  of  this 
madman  ?' 

"  '  Swear  then,  madam,'  I  joyfully  said — for  now  that 
the  warrior's  head  was  covered  only  with  a  turban,  I 
recognized  his  remarkable  features  at  once ;  and  in 
Hyder  Ali,  I  beheld  the  Mirafeout.  '  Swear  to  release 
that  ill-treated  maiden,  and  you  are  free.' 

" '  Bring  hither  a  ladder,'  fiercely  exclaimed  Hyder 
Ali  to  Sambo.  '  The  daughter  of  my  old  comrade  must 
not,  princess,  if  we  part  for  ever,  suffer  this  gross 
indignity.' 

"  Releasing  the  Princess,  on  her  swearing  the  most 
solemn  oath  a  Mahomedan  can  take,  I  seized  the  ladder 
the  negro  held,  and,  placing  it,  descended  into  the  cave, 
leaving  the  enraged  princess  and  Hyder  Ali  conversing 
in  a  low  voice. 

"  '  My  poor  girl,  what  must  you  have  suffered !'  said  I 
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i  my  cousin,  as  I  raised  her  in  my  arms,  and  bore  her 
om  that  detested  dungeon.' 

" '  Alas,  Captain  Somerville,'  said  she,  in  a  low  voice, 
[  have  sacrificed  you  to  save  myself.' 
"  '  Not  so,  Marian,'  I  said,  in  a  low  voice,  as  we 
ached  the  top,  '  in  Hyder  Ali,  I  have  a  sure  friend, 
ar  not.  I  will  have  you  sent  to  Meerut,  where  the 
nglish  resident,  Mr.  Howard,  will  receive  you  into  his 
mily,  till,  please  God,  I  can  join  you,  and  restore  you 
)  your  nearest  relative,  my  father.' 

"  As  I  placed  Marian  on  the  floor,  the  Princess  advanced 
>wards  us,  with  features  so  distorted  by  baleful  passions 
i  scarcely  to  retain  the  appearance  of  a  human  face. 
iTith  a  look  of  withering  hate,  she  regarded  us  for  a 
loment,  and  then  said — 

"  '  I  have  sworn  to  spare  that  girl.  Be  it  so  ;  but  you 
-I  would  rather  perish  than  forego  my  vengeance  against 
ow.' 

"  '  Madam,'  I  replied,  '  I  am  quite  satisfied  to  abide 
le  worst  storm  of  your  hate.  My  cousin,  Marian 
omerville,  must  be  conducted  in  safety  to  Meerut,  and 
onsigned  to  the  care  of  the  British  resident,  Mr. 
Howard.' 

"  '  And  do  you  imagine,  madman,  or  fool,'  replied  she, 
that  a  Mahratta  princess  is  to  become  the  dupe  of  such 
s  you  ?  Tou  think  to  secure  your  own  release  by  sending 
our  precious  cousin  to  betray  the  place  of  your  cap- 
ivity.' 

"  '  Tou  wrong  me,  madam,'  I  calmly  replied.  '  Such 
ras  not  my  intention.  It  will  not  be  at  all  necessary 
or  Miss  Somerville  to  mention  my  name.'  Here  Marian 
lasped  her  little  hands,  looking  at  me,  with  eyes  full  of 
ears.     '  I  will  answer  for  it,  she  will  never  betray  you.' 

"  Before  the  Begum  could  reply,  Hyder  Ali  stepped 
brward,  saying,  in  Hindostanee,  in  a  slow,  calm  voice — 

"  I,  Princess,  will  answer  for  this  lady's  silence  ;  anfi 
[  will  send  a  confidential  officer  to  conduct  her  at  once 
;o  Meerut.     Lady,'    he  continued,  addressing  Marian, 
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'  I  was  your  father's  friend  for  several  years.  Give  me 
your  promise  to  keep  silence  respecting  all  that  has 
occurred  here,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  you  shall  depart 
well  escorted  for  Meerut.' 

"  '  Hyder  Ali,'  replied  my  cousin,  regaining  with  an 
effort  the  natural  spirit  and  energy  of  her  nature,  '  can 
you,  with  your  noble  heart — for  I  have  often  heard  my 
poor  father  speak  of  you — can  you  ask  his  daughter  to 
commit  so  base  an  act  to  save  herself  ?  ~No,  princess,' 
she  added,  almost  haughtily,  turning  to  the  Begum,  and 
looking  her  steadily  in  the  face,  '  if  you  have  the  heart 
to  exercise  your  vengeance  upon  those  who  never  injured 
you,  let  me  be  the  victim.  Tou  accused  my  unfortunate 
father  of  a  crime  which  he  never  committed.  The 
wretched  victim  of  your  cruelty  and  jealousy  was  the 
wife  of  Golaum  Reza,  who,  happily  for  himself,  before 
he  learned  the  fearful  fate  of  his  wife  and  child,  fell  in 
storming  Pooranpoor.' 

«  <  "Wretch !  what  lies  are  these  you  cast  into  my  face  ?' 
exclaimed  the  Begum,  livid  with  rage,  or  some  internal 
feeling  of  remorse. 

" '  Spare  your  names,  Madam,'  returned  Marian, 
firmly ;  "  there  stands  Hyder  Ali  Khan,  who  knows  I 
Bpeak  the  truth.' 

" '  Aleikoom-i-Salaam.  Let  it  be  peace,'  said  Hyder 
Ali  Khan,  advancing  before  the  princess.  '  The  maiden 
speaks  the  truth.  God  is  great !  Allah-ill-ullah !  "When 
the  victims  had  perished,  it  was  too  late  to  explain.  But 
G-olaum  Reza  was  a  good  and  faithful  servant." 

"  The  princess  stood  like  one  bewildered  and  con- 
founded. 

"  '  Let  there  be  an  end  of  this,'  said  she,  impatiently. 
'  Take  that  girl,  Khan,  where  you  please,  so  she  goes 
where  she  may  never  cross  my  path.  Accursed  was  the 
hour  I  ever  beheld  one  of  her  polluted  race.     Go  !' 

"  Hyder  Ali  motioned  with  his  hand  to  a  young  officer 
standing  at  the  further  end  of  the  chamber  with  the 
Begum's  guards,  who  immediately  advanced. 
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" '  See  that  a  palanquin,  and  proper  bearers  be  at  once 
t  ready  to  convey  this  lady  to  Meerut,'  said  Hyder 
i,  '  and  do  you  and  ten  of  my  own  men  be  ready  to 
;end  it.  I  will  give  you  full  directions  before  depar- 
re.' 

"  The  officer,  with  a  low  salaam,  departed. 
"  While  Hyder  was  speaking,  I  kept  my  eyes  fixed 
on  the  princess.  I  could  see  that  her  breast  was 
itated  by  a  violent  struggle ;  her  dark  eyes,  at  times, 
shed  fiercely,  and  then,  again  she  bent  them  on  the 
ound.  At  length  the  bad  passions  that  too  often  ruled 
r,  were  subdued.  She  advanced  close  to  me,  as  I  stood 
gerly  imploring  my  cousin  to  depart  without  further 
position  to  the  will  of  the  Begum. 
"  '  Captain  Somerville,'  she  began,  speaking  slowly  and 
mly,  '  much  of  all  the  evil  that  has  been  done  might 
ve  been  avoided,  had  not  others  practised  deception, 
'hat  is  past,  is  past — 'tis  our  destiny — God  is  great ! 
Mahratta  princess  can  forgive  as  well  as  punish.  Tou 
ved  my  life.  Go  !  Take  yours  in  return.  Let  the 
smory  of  what  has  passed  be  in  the  recesses  of  your 
ra  bosom.     You  are  free.' 

"  Turning  quickly  round,  she  passed  out  through  a 
le-door,  without  bestowing  a  look  upon  any  of  us,  who 
3od  bewildered  by  so  sudden  and  happy  termination  of 
horrible  scene. 

"  '  Allah,  illa-ill-ullah !  She  is  a  noble  princess  after 
I.  There  is  but  one  God,  and  Mahomet  is  His  pro- 
iet,'  solemnly  uttered  Hyder,  bowing  his  head  re- 
irently  in  the  direction  of  Mecca.  'This  is  well, 
ome,  Sahib,'  continued  he.  '  The  goodness  of  God  is 
finite.  Tou  are  free  ;  and  can  accompany  your  cousin 
i  Meerut.     I,  myself,  will  escort  you  to  Minadabad.' 

"  My  story  is  already  too  long  to  dwell  on  details.  In 
ss  than  an  hour,  Marian,  in  a  state  of  bewildered 
y,  was  placed  in  a  palanquin  ;  while,  mounted  by  orders 

Hyder  upon  a  noble  Arab,  I  rode  by  the  side,  escorted 
f  eight  or  ten  armed  riders. 
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"I  cast  a  look  at  the  gloomy  fortress,  as  we  passed  out 
through  its  ponderous  gates,  returning  thankB  to  Provi- 
dence for  our  most  unexpected  escape.  The  huilding, 
which  was  extensive  and  very  strongly  fortified,  stood 
on  a  slight  elevation,  in  a  tolerahly  well  cultivated  and 
picturesque  country.  As  I  rode  hy  the  side  of  Hyder 
Ali  Khan,  for  such  was  his  rank,  he  requested  me  to  give 
him  a  brief  sketch  of  my  uncle's  life — stating  the  reason 
he  assumed  the  name  of  Somers.  I  then  cautiously 
touched  upon  the  past,  requesting  him  to  explain  to  me 
why  he,  who  had  acted  with  such  generosity  towards  me, 
had  previously,  in  the  disguise  of  a  SantoD,  attempted 
my  life — as  be  said  such  was  his  intention.  A  very 
painful  expression  passed  across  the  Khan's  countenance. 
After  a  moment,  he  looked  up — saying,  as  usual  with 
Mussulmen — 

" '  God  is  good.  "What  is  to  be,  is  to  be.  It  is  fate. 
Listen.  Some  years  ago — I  was  a  Golaum  in  the  service 
of  the  great  Aurungzebe.  Descended  from  an  ancient 
and  impoverished  race,  I  rose  rapidly,  by  my  services 
under  that  great  monarch,  and  finally  was  created  Khan, 
and  ruler  over  a  fine  province.  Your  uncle,  Somers  Khan, 
and  I,  became  acquainted  ;  for  he  also  rose  in  rank,  under 
the  Emperor.  The  Princess  Onjein  was  the  cause  of  our 
separation ;  for  before  that  fickle  princess  saw  your 
uncle,  she  had  listened  to  my  addresses.  When  she 
married  your  uncle,  in  disgust,  and,  I  confess  it,  vexed 
at  heart — for  I  loved  this  woman  with  as  strong  a  passion 
as  ever  beat  in  the  breast  of  man — I  retired  to  my 
province ;  and  till  I  heard  of  his  death  two  years  after 
his  marriage,  I  never  saw  the  princess,  though  her  terri- 
tories adjoin  mine.  After  that  event,  she  contrived  to 
renew  our  intimacy.  I  again  became  infatuated ;  and, 
in  short,  yielded  to  her  wishes  in  everything.  I  joined, 
my  force  to  hers  in  the  late  war,  and  fully  expected,  at 
the  expiration,  to  become  her  husband.  Judge  my  as- 
tonishment and  rage,  when  I  found  that  she  had  actually 
offered  her  hand   to  a  British  officer  of  the  name  of 
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Jomerville,  a  captain  in  the Dragoons.    I  was  afc 

ihat  time  in  Delhi,  the  death  of  the  great  Aurungzebe 
laving  created  some  confusion  in  the  election  of  Chief. 
Hy  rage  was  beyond  control  when  I  heard  of  this  wan- 
tonness of  the  Princess,  and  in  an  evil  hour,  a  prey  to 
ealousy  and  rage,  I  resolved  to  remove  you  out  of  my 
>ath  with  my  dagger.  God  is  great !  I  was  punished. 
iTou  saved  my  life  by  your  kind  attention  to  my  sufferings. 
?rom  a  faithful  slave  in  the  service  of  the  Begum,  before 

set  out  disguised  in  the  attire  of  a  Santon,  I  learned 
hat  the  princess  intended  to  carry  you  off  while  hunting 
n  the  valley  of  Dhoon — I  warned  you  ;  but  you  did  not 
leed  what  I  said.  Immediately  after  that,  I  was  forced 
io  proceed  to  Delhi.  When  I  returned,  you  were  in  the 
brtress  of  the  Princess.     Nevertheless,  I  was  forced  to- 

)roceed  to  Puna,  owing  to  the  Rajah  of  D making 

tn  inroad  into  the  territory  of  the  princess.  I  had  not 
;he  least  idea  she  would  proceed  to  such  extremities 
luring  the  short  time  I  was  absent.  The  intelligence  of 
;his  rupture  with  the  Bajah  was  brought  by  the  young 
Termiuda  you  beheld  on  your  first  interview  with  the 
princess.  I  had  just  arrived  in  time  to  prevent  a  frightful 
;rime  on  her  part,  and  a  useless  sacrifice  on  yours ;  for 
lad  you  slain  the  Begum  in  the  delirium  of  passion,  you 
.vould  have  been  cut  to  pieces  by  her  followers,  and  your 
:ousin  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  Begum's  infuriated 
Soldiers." 

"  Such  was  the  subject  of  the  communication  made  to 
ne  by  Hyder  Ali  Khan.  "We  reached  Minadabad  in 
safety — and  there  I  parted  from  the  Mussulman  Chief. 

"  '  As  a  remembrance  of  Hyder  Ali,'  said  the  warrior, 
in  parting,  'accept  the  steed  you  ride.  She  is  of  the 
very  best  blood  the  Deccan  can  boast ;  and  matchless  for 
beauty  and  speed." 

':  In  truth  she  was  a  superb  animal,  and  a  gift  worthy 
of  a  Prince  ;  for  it  is  well  known  how  highly  the  chieftains 
»f  the  Deccan  prize  their  Arab  mares.  At  Minadabad,  I 
fould  hire  bearers  and  a  palanquin,  and  the  country  froiffi 
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thence  to  Meerut  was  in  perfect  tranquillity.  My  cousin 
and  I  parted  with  the  generous  Hyder  with  deep  feelings 
of  gratitude  on  our  part,  and  warm  wishes  for  our  welfare 
on  his. 

"  Having  procured  two  female  Hindoo  attendants  for 
Marian,  we  resumed  our  journey  to  Meerut,  which  occu- 
pied only  one  day  and  night.  During  the  journey,  I  had 
little  opportunity  of  conversing  with  my  cousin,  for  the 
heat  was  oppressive  and  almost  insupportable ;  but  we 
reached  our  destination  in  safety.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard 
received  Marian  with  the  greatest  kindness.  My  appear- 
ance caused  no  little  wonder,  for  it  was  generally  thought 
I  had  been  either  murdered  or  was  held  captive  by  the 
Mahairs.  Great  rewards  had  been  offered  by  the  Colonel 
of  my  regiment,  and  great  exertion  was  made,  but  in  vain, 
to  trace  my  captors.  I  found  my  regiment  at  Madras. 
The  war  being  at  an  end  for  a  time,  I  wrote  to  my  Colonel, 
and  requested  leave  of  absence  for  a  month,  stating  it  was 
my  intention  to  sell  out,  having  received  letters  from  my 
father  requesting  me  to  return  home,  as  he  Avas  very 
uneasy  at  my  elder  brother's  situation ;  a  fall  from 
his  horse  having  caused  the  bursting  of  a  blood- 
vessel. 

"  However,  to  conclude  my  tale,  I  fell  desperately  in 
love  with  my  cousin  Marian,  during  the  month  I  remained 
at  Meerut,  and  I  need  not  say  my  affection  was  returned. 
Shortly  after,  I  sold  out ;  and,  having  prevailed  on  Marian 
— powerfully  seconded  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard's  advice 
— to  become  mine,  we  were  soon  married ;  and  a  month 
afterwards  set  out  for  Madras,  and  sailed  for  England  in 
the  first  homeward-bound  ship. 

"  My  father's  astonishment  and  joy  was,  in  truth,  great, 
when  I  presented  to  him  at  the  same  time  my  wife  and 
his  niece. 

'_'  I  found  but  little  difficulty  in  establishing  Marian's 
claims  to  the  St.  Buryans  estates.  The  papers  I  possesses 
were  not  to  be  put  aside  ;  and  though,  at  first,  some  oppo- 
sition was  made,  it  was  finally  abandoned  on  the  arriva. 
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f  Mrs.  Ereeling  in  England,  whose  evidence  as  to  Marian's 
lentity  was  conclusive, 

"  Before  leaving  Madras,  I  had  obtained  the  money 
jdged  by  my  uncle  for  the  benefit  of  his  daughter.  My 
rother  quite  recovered  from  his  accident.  About  four  years 
go,  I  purchased  this  property,  to  which  we  are  both  very 
artial,  though  we  sometimes  spend  a  few  months  at  St. 
Juryans. 

"  About  five  years  after  my  return  to  England,  I  heard 
com  Major  Delmar  that  Hyder  Ali  and  the  Princess 
)njein  were  married,  and  that  Hyder,  at  the  head  of  a 
■owerful  army,  had  invaded  the  Provinces  of  Coimbetoor, 
tialabar,  and  Canara,  and  finally  usurped  the  thrown  of 
xtysore,  and  established  his  capital  in  Seringapatam.* 

"  We  must  not,  however,  judge  the  Princess  Onjein 
,nd  the  usurper  of  Mysore  by  contrasting  them  with  the 
latives  of  civilized  Europe.  Their  fiery  deeds  and  wild, 
mchecked  impulses  are  more  akin  to  their  burning  clime, 
md  benighted  religion,  and  Mall  not  stand  the  test  of 
Suropean  judgment.  Let  us,  however,  hope  that  time 
tnd  a  better  and  nearer  intercourse  with  the  more  civilized 
md  polished  natives  of  Europe,  will  effect  a  great  and 
jeneficial  change  in  their  religious  feelings  and  actions. 

"  Had  Captain  Somerville  lived  in  our  time,  he  might 
lave  quoted  Byron — 

"  "lis  the  clime  of  the  East,  'tis  the  land  of  the  sun ; 
Can  he  smile  on  the  deeds  his  children  have  done  ? 


*  I  trust  the  indulgent  reader  will  excuse  a  romance-writer  in 
anticipating  this  event  by  a  few  years.  Hyder  Ah — a  Mussulman 
■ — did  usurp  the  throne  of  Mysore  :  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
famous  Tippoo  Sultaun. 
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CHAPTER     X. 

Ok  one  of  those  days  so  common  in  our  variable  climate 
in  the  latter  end  of  June,  sultry,  misty,  and  very  much 
inclined  to  rain  hard,  but  keeping  up  a  gentle  drizzling 
instead,  Gerald  Granville  and  his  only  attendant,  Dennis 
O'Eegan,  were  pursuing  their  journey  from  Deer  Hurst 
to  London ;  grooms,  with  horses,  &c,  for  service,  having 
left  three  days  previously. 

Gerald  rode  a  splendid  horse,  a  grandson  of  Captain 
Somerville's  famous  Arab,  Beda.  In  those  days,  gentle- 
men and  their  servants  rode  well  armed,  for  that  period 
was  the  "  beau  jour"  of  "  gentlemen  of  the  road."  Houses 
of  entertainment  were  few  and  far  between;  and  the 
roads  themselves  in  many  parts  detestable.  The  cele- 
brated Turpin,  and  several  other  equally  noted  highway- 
men flourished  at  the  time,  in  great  glory  and  renown, 
defeating,  for  a  considerable  period,  the  strong  arm  of 
the  law.  Gerald  was  to  embark  in  what  was  then  called 
a  fine  ship,  a  transport,  lying  in  Deptford  Reach.  She 
was  carrying  out  stores,  ammunition,  and  part  of  the 

regiment  of  the Dragoons  to  join  the  great  Duke  of 

Marlborough.  Her  destination  was  the  Hague,  where 
the  Duke  remained  for  a  time  to  confer  with  Prince 
Eugene,  the  Pensionary  Heinsius,  and  the  deputies  of  the 
States- General. 

In  those  old  times  of  travellers  and  travelling  it  required 
no  less  than  three  days  to  journey  on  horseback  from 
Oxford  to  London.  The  first  day's  journey  had  passed 
without  anything  unusual.  They  slept  at  a  road-side  inn, 
resuming  their  journey  on  the  following  day,  and  passing 
through  a  small  village,  where  they  refreshed  their  steeds. 
They  continued  on,  intending  to  sleep  at  a  well-known 
hostel.,  about  twenty-two  miles  from  London. 
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The  evening  was  anything  but  an  agreeable  one :  the 
Bky  was  gloomy  and  overcast ;  the  atmosphere  sultry  and 
suffocating,  though  a  thick,  drizzling  rain  commenced 
shortly  after  their  leaving  the  village.  Gerald,  neverthe- 
less, proceeded  at  a  slow  pace  :  his  horse  had  lost  a  shoe, 
and  a  bungling  farrier  had  driven  a  nail  badly.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  noble  animal  put  his  foot  to  the 
ground  tenderly. 

The  travellers  had  reached  to  within  two  or  three  miles 
of  their  destination  for  the  night,  when  two  horsemen 
from  a  cross  road  came  suddenly  upon  them,  and  rode  up 
along-side ;  one  of  the  horsemen  saying  in  a  rough,  strong 
voice — 

"  Rather  a  dampish  evening,  Master,  for  slow  riding." 

The  moment  he  perceived  the  horseman  close  with  his 
master,  O'Regan  rode  up  to  within  a  few  yards. 

Gerald  looked  at  the  speaker,  as  he  replied  in  a  cold 
tone,  that  it  was  rather  a  gloomy  evening,  but  he 
had  seen  worse,  and  felt  no  inclination  to  hurry  him- 
self. 

The  man  who  had  spoken  was  a  tall,  strong-built  fellow, 
with  heavy  riding-boots,  thick  overcoat,  and  a  three-cor- 
nered hat,  common  enough  at  that  period,  with  a  silver 
buckle  and  strap  in  front.  There  was  nothing  remark- 
able in  the  man's  face ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
what  he  was.  He  was  armed,  with  both  swords  and 
pistol-holsters  on  his  horse.  At  all  events,  Gerald  felt 
satisfied  that  he  was  not  a  gentleman,  though  he  rode  a 
very  fine  animal.  His  companion,  who  was  neither  so 
tall  nor  so  stout,  rode  a  bay  horse  with  every  appearance 
of  having  great  speed  in  him,  if  required,  but  his  features 
were  so  concealed  by  thick  wrappers  as  to  be  quite  indis- 
tinguishable. 

"  Tou  ride  a  very  noble  beast,  master,"  said  the  sama 
horseman  who  had  spoken  first ;  "  but  he  seems  tender- 
footed.  I  guess  some  bungling  farrier  on  the  road  has 
lamed  him.  I'll  warrant  he's  a  mortal  fast  one,  Joe," 
added  he,  turning  to  his  companion. 
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"  What's  the  use  of  his  qualities  ?"  growled  the  other ; 
"  he  won't  have  a  leg  to  stand  on  to-morrow." 

"  Upon  my  honour,  sir,"  said  Gerald  haughtily,  turning 
round,  and  facing  the  man,  "  you  make  yourself  quite  at 
home  in  your  remarks  upon  my  horse.  Tou  will  please 
not  to  confine  your  pace  to  mine,  as  I  have  no  desire 
whatever  for  your  company." 

"  Nt>  offence,  master — no  offence  I  hope,"  replied  the 
man,  suddenly  checking  his  horse.  As  he  did  so,  a  loud, 
shrill  whistle  rang  through  the  air  with  a  piercing  sound. 

"  D n !"  exclaimed  both  the  strangers,  in  an  excited 

tone  ;  and,  clapping  spurs  to  their  steeds,  they  rode  off 
rapidly,  a  turn  in  the  road  shutting  them  from  our 
travellers'  sight.  They  could,  however,  hear  the  tramp 
of  their  horses'  heels  as  they  galloped  over  the  ground. 

Grerald  quietly  returned  to  its  place  the  pistol  he  had 
taken  from  its  holster  ;  while  Dennis  exclaimed  with  a 
loud  laugh — 

"  Faix,  sir,  if  them  wasn't  a  brace  of  rapparees,  I'm  no 
Irishman.  Musha  !  I  had  half  a  mind  to  pepper  the  big 
one  when  he  turned  round  on  you ;  only  I  knew  you  are 
so  handy  with  the  barkers  yourself,  your  honour,  and 
there  were  only  the  two  of  'em." 

"Well,"  returned  Grerald,  "I  think  they  were  a  pair 
of  highwaymen,  Dennis.  That  whistle  was  from  some 
confederate,  and  alarmed  them.  I  saw  the  fellow,  as  he 
checked  his  horse,  lay  his  hand  upon  his  pistol-holsters, 
and  I  did  the  same.  Let  us  ride  on  :  we  are  not  more 
than  a  couple  of  miles  from  the  hostel." 

In  less  than  half  an  hour,  just  as  the  rain  increased  to 
a  downright  pour  and  the  shades  of  night  were  falling 
around,  they  entered  the  wide  court-yard  of  a  road-side 
inn,  well  known  in  that  day  as  the  best  for  many  a  mile 
between  Oxford  and  London.  It  was  a  very  old,  rambling 
sort  of  building,  with  all  kinds  of  gable  ends,  curious 
chimneys,  and  great  wooden  balconies  to  the  windows, 
with  an  enormous  porch  to  the  door,  at  which  stood  the 
fat,  jovial  landlord  of  the  Queen's  Arms. 
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In  the  court-yard  stood  one  of  those  strange,  lum- 
bering vehicles  on  massive  springs  and  broad  leather 
suspenders,  with  wheels  and  axle-trees  of  incalculable 
strength  and  clumsiness.  This  machine,  dignified  in 
those  days  with  the  name  of  chariot — a  vehicle  used  only 
by  the  aristocracy — had  evidently  just  arrived  at  the  inn. 
Two  men-servants  were  taking  from  the  inside  various 
articles  of  luggage  balonging  to  females  ;  and  a  very  smart 
damsel  was  actively  employing  her  hands,  and,  indeed, 
that  useful  member,  her  tongue,  in  receiving  some  of  the 
packages,  and  in  scolding  the  men  for  their  rough  hand- 
ling of  them. 

As  Gerald  dismounted,  he  cast  a  glance  at  these  pro- 
ceedings. The  landlord  welcomed  his  guest  with  a  glad 
smile,  for  Gerald  had  stopped  there  many  times  before 
in  early  youth  with  the  Baronet. 

"Who  are  your  guests,  Master  Oldham?"  inquired 
young  Granville.     "  I  think  I  know  the  livery." 

"  A  nice  and  a  handsome  dame  and  her  daughter,  a 
very  young  girl,  Master  Granville,"  replied  the  host. 
"  You  may  have  heard  of  her  down  about  your  part  of 
the  country.  She  is  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Atherstone,  a 
widow,  and  more's  the  pity,"  added  Oldham,  as  he  ushered 
his  guest  into  a  comfortable  sitting  room.  "  But  hadn't 
you  better  take  a  glass  of  warmed  ale  with  some  spice  in 
it,  and  change  your  habits  ?     Tou  are  wet." 

"  I  will  take  the  spiced  ale,  Oldham,"  replied  Gerald ; 
"  but  my  cloak  saved  my  inner  garments.  Let  me  have 
some  supper.  By-the-by,  I  have  heard  that  name  of 
Atherstone.  The  lady,  I  think,  was  on  a  visit  at  Lord 
Althorp's." 

"  Eight,  Master  Granville,  you  are  right,"  rejoined  the 
host ;  "  she  came  from  there,  and  goes  on  to-morrow  to 
London.  Did  you  pass  on  the  way  half-a-dozen  troopers, 
with  a  cornet  in  command?" 

"  No,  I  did  not.     "Why,  Oldham  ?" 

"  Why,  they*  are  scouring  the  country  for  the  famous 
Dick  Turpin,  who  has  been  robbing  his  worship,  Squire 
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Delmar,  our  country  magistrate,  who  sent  out  these  men 
from  Barnet  after  him." 

"  Ha !  that's  often  the  case,"  said  Gerald,  laughing. 
"  I  think  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  this  worthy,  and 
very  likely  should  have  had  a  sample  of  his  dexterity  had 
not  some  confidant  at  a  distance  seen  these  troopers." 

The  landlord  listened  to  Gerald's  description  of  the 
two  horsemen. 

"  Yes,"  said  he ;  "  not  a  doubt  of  it.  One  of  them  was 
Turpin.  I  am  rejoiced  there  was  no  occasion  to  draw  in 
defence  of  your  purse.  Tou  are  a  powerful  man,  Master 
Granville,  and  they  say  the  best  shot  in  the  county,  or  in 
.any  other  county,  for  aught  I  know  ;  but .  that  Dick 
Turpin  is  a  devil  when  roused.  It's  better  as  it  is,  far 
better.  Let  the  troopers  catch  him — they  are  paid  for 
it — it's  their  trade.  But  I  will  go  and  send  up  the  spiced 
ale,  and  the  supper." 

Our  hero  made  a  remarkably  good  meal ;  the  god  of 
love  had  not  yet  interfered  with  his  disgestion  ;  he,  more- 
over, drank  a  very  tolerably  fair  proportion  of  good  claret 
— a  thing  you  could  get  good  at  a  roadside  inn  in  those 
days,  when  teetotalism  was  totally  unknown. 

Gerald  sat  up  till  he  was  tired  of  doing  nothing,  except, 
indeed,  exchanging  a  few  civil  words  with  the  pretty 
waiting-maid  of  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Atherstone,  who 
chanced  to  pass  him  rather  frequently  in  the  long, 
rambling  old  gallery,  into  which  almost  all  the  sleeping- 
rooms  in  the  hostel  opened.  At  the  extremity  of  this 
corridor  was  a  stained  glass  window,  opening  out  into  a 
massive  wooden  balcony,  over  a  rather  extensive  garden, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  ran  the  noble  Thames. 

"  Try  and  open  that  window,  Dennis,"  said  Gerald  to 
his  worthy  valet,  as  he  threw  himself  into  bed ;  "  it's 
marvellously  sultry  and  hot — there's  no  air." 

"  Bad  cess  to  them,"  said  Dennis,  failing  to  open  the 
window  ;  "  I  believe  they  never  intended  it  should  open, 
X)r  it's  crazy  with  age  and  stiff  joints." 

"Never  mind,"  said  Gerald  ;  "  do  not  close  the  door; 
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the  people  are  all  gone  to  rest  except  ourselves.  By-the- 
bye,  did  you  get  a  farrier  to  take  off  that  shoe  from 
Sultan  ?" 

"  The  first  tbing  1  did,  sir,"  replied  Dennis.  "  The 
other  rascal  might  have  lamed  the  poor  beast  for  a  time. 
He  will  be  quite  well  to-morrow." 

So  saying  Master  Dennis  retired  to  his  own  roost. 
The  night  was  in  truth  exceedingly  sultry — not  a  breath 
of  air  was  stirring ;  the  rain  had  ceased,  but  a  thick, 
unwholesome  mist  lay  on  the  face  of  the  country. 

Gerald  Granville  slept — how  long  he  knew  not;  but  he 
was  awakened  by  the  glare  of  some  strong  light  across 
his  face.  He  opened  his  eyes,  and,  naturally  enough, 
looked  up  ;  but  the  sight  caused  him  to  doubt  whether  he 
had  awakened,  or  was  still  sleeping  and  dreaming. 

There  were  neither  curtains  or  canopy  to  the  couch  he 
reposed  on ;  and  standing  close  to  the  bed  was  a  slight 
figure,  vested  in  long,  flowing  robes  of  white.  It  held  in 
its  hand  a  small  antique  lamp.  The  eyes  of  the  figure 
were  wide  open,  and  fixed,  not  upon  him,  but  as  if  some- 
thing else  attracted  them. 

In  an  instant  Gerald's  thoughts  and  ideas  were  roused, 
and  then  he  saw  that  his  unknown  visitor  was  fast  asleep. 

She  remained  thus  motionless  for  a  minute ;  but,  during 
that  brief  period,  Gerald,  as  he  gazed  earnestly  into  that 
pale,  young  face,  saw  that  the  figure  was  that  of  a  young 
girl  not  more  than  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age, 
Though  pale — exceedingly  pale — the  features  were  exqui- 
sitely lovely;  the  eyes  were  of  a  deep,  a  "holy  blue," 
and  the  ringlets  that  hung  disordered  over  the  neck  and 
shoulders  were  of  raven  hue.  Altogether,  there  was  a 
childish  beauty  in  the  innocently  expressive  face  before 
him,  charming  to  a  degree. 

He  scarcely  breathed.  We  have  said  the  girl  rested 
in  a  motionless  attitude  for  about  a  minute  ;  a  slight  smile 
parted  the  lips,  and  she  lifted  her  arm  in  an  attitude  of 
attention ;  then  moved  gently  on,  placed  the  lamp  on  the 
table,  and  went  to  the  window. 
7 
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Silently  and  rapidly  Gerald  threw  his  dressing-gown 
over  him,  just  as  the  young  girl  turned  from  a  fruitless 
attempt  to  open  the  window,  took  up  her  lamp,  and  passed 
silently  and  slowly  from  the  room. 

Guessing,  from  the  elegance  and  neatness  of. the  night- 
dress the  girl  wore,  that  she  must  be  the  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Atherstone,  Gerald  followed,  treading  softly,  fearing 
to  waken  her,  and  yet  dreading  she  might  come  to  some 
harm. 

All  was  profoundly  still  as  he  followed  the  young 
somnambulist  along  the  corridor.  She  put  her  hand  to 
several  doors,  but  they  were  closed.  She  was  now  close 
to  the  glass  doors  leading  out  to  the  balcony — and, 
whether  purposely  or  not,  they  were  partly  open.  She 
laid  the  lamp  on  a  marble  slab  holding  flowers,  and, 
pushing  back  the  door,  walked  out.  For  an  instant 
Gerald  lost  sight  of  her — the  next,  a  wild  and  piercing 
shriek  rang  through  the  air.  Dashing  through  the  doors, 
he  beheld  the  girl  in  the  arms  of  a  man.  Two  others 
were  climbing  over  the  wooden  balcony  by  means  of  a 
rope  ladder. 

"  Devils  and  furies !"  ejaculated  the  man,  about  to  drop 
the  girl,  "  what  is  this  ?" 

But  Gerald,  quick  in  thought  and  rapid  in  execution, 
caught  the  insensible  sleep-walker  in  his  arms,  and,  before 
the  man  could  well  help  himself,  he  struck  him  with  his 
right  hand,  a  blow  that  felled  him  against  the  crazy 
wooden  palings  of  the  balcony. 

"  Curse  him — shoot  him !"  roared  the  man,  as  he  rolled 
over. 

And  the  next  instant  Gerald  felt  himself  hit  in  the  left 
arm  by  a  pistol  shot.  All  this  was  the  work  of  a  single 
instant.  Bearing  the  girl  in  his  arms,  he  rushed  back 
into  the  corridor.  With  a  savage  execration,  the  fallen 
man  gained  his  feet,  and,  with  the  other  two,  threw  him- 
self over  .the  balcony  into  the  garden ;  for  the  inmates  of 
the  house  were  by  this  time  roused,  both  by  the  shriek 
of  the  young  girl  and  the  loud  report  of  the  pistol. 
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As  Q-erald  re-entered  the  corridor,  a  lady,  covered  with 
a  mantle,  hastily  thrown  on,  followed  by  two  female 
attendants,  by  no  means  particular  in  their  hasty  toilet, 
rushed  forward  to  meet  him.  Hurrying  up  the  great 
stairs,  came  several  men,  followed  by  the  fat.  landlord, 
puffing  and  blowing,  in  the  scanty  garments  he  had  been 
able,  only  partly,  to  assume.  At  their  head,  was  O'Ro- 
gan,  with  a  brace  of  pistols  in  his  hands. 

"Search  the  gardens.  Go;  be  active!"  exclaimed 
Gerald,  in  a  loud  voice.  "  There  are  thieves  about  the 
house." 

With  a  distracted,  bewildered  air  —  in  fact,  half  dead 
with  fright  and  agony  of  mind — the  lady,  who  was  Mrs. 
Atherstone,  rushed  to  meet  Gerald,  exclaiming — 

"  My  God,  my  child  !  Insensible  !  "What — what  is 
the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  Merciful  heavens !  she  is 
covered  with  blood !" 

"  It  is  mine,  madam  ;  be  not  alarmed,"  said  Gerald ;  re- 
signing the  young  girl  to  the  care  of  her  mother  and 
attendants,  who,  without  another  word,  hurried  into  one 
of  the  rooms  in  the  corridor. 

The  men  had  all  rushed  down  stairs,  excepting  the  fat 
host,  who  seemed  stupified. 

"  Mr.  Granville — Mr.  Granville,  you  are  bleeding  !"  he 
at  length  exclaimed.  "  Let  me  see  where  you  are  hit. 
Oh  !  dear,  dear,  I  am  quite  bewildered  —  knocked  all  of 
a  heap." 

At  that  moment,  back  came  O'Eegan  ;  and  seeing,  by 
the  light  of  a  lamp,  that  his  master's  dressing  gown  was 
stained  with  blood,  he  became  excessively  alarmed. 

"  It's  a  mere  scratch  in  the  left  shoulder,"  said  Gerald, 
entering  his  room.     "  Did  you  catch  any  of  the  rascals  ?" 

"  Musha,  devil  take  them  !  They  got  clean  off ;  but 
they  made  a  tolerable  sweep  of  it.  Be  gorra,  I'm 
bothered  entirely.  They  tied  and  gagged  the  two  ostlers ; 
broke  open  the  coach-house,  and  have  ripped  to  baby  raga 
the  huge  trunks  and  boxes  strapped  in  the  carriage. 
They  had  saddled  your  horse  and  mine,  with  (curse  their 
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impudence)  the  intention  of  taking  them  off.  But,  faix, 
I'm  in  the  clouds,  it's  such  a  mystery,  altogether.  What 
brought  your  honour  out  —  begging  your  pardon  —  with 
the  young  lady  in  your  arms  ?  flow  the  dickens  did 
she  get  out  of  her  mother's  room  ?  Ha  !"  he  continued 
muttering,  as  he  stripped  his  master's  shoulder,  "the 
Virgin  be  praised,  it's  a  mere  nothing !  A  cloth  and  a 
little  cold  water,  Mr.  Oldham — that's  all  that's  wanting, 
and  a  strip  of  linen  ;  and,  by  the  powers,  we  shall  be  as 
well  as  ever." 

Grerald  explained  the  whole  affair  to  the  astonished 
landlord.  O'Eegan  rubbed  his  head,  uttering  sundry 
ejaculations. 

As  day-light  was  on  the  point  of  breaking,  our  hero 
proposed  to  his  worthy  host,  as  his  hurt  was  not  of  the 
slightest  consequence,  that  he  should  retire,  and  leave 
him  to  take  an  hour's  rest  or  so  ;  it  beiDg  much  too  early 
for  starting,  and  he  should  wish  to  see  the  ladies  before 
setting  out. 

Sleep,  our  hero  certainly  did  not ;  for  the  events  of  the 
night  left  him  so  much  subject  for  thought,  that  he  lay 
pondering  over  the  whole  affair,  and  thinking  in  his  mind 
what  a  lovely  creature  the  fair  somnambulist  would  make 
in  three  or  four  years  —  always  provided  she  lost  that 
dangerous  habit  of  abandoning  her  couch  during  the 
night. 

Though  the  ball  of  the  robber  had  inflicted  a  mere 
flesh-wound  "  en  passant,"  Gerald,  when  he  rose  to  dress 
the  following  morning,  found  his  left  arm  rather  stiff. 
However,  with  O'Regan's  assistance,  he  accomplished  his 
toilet. 

"  Do  you  know,  sir,"  said  Dennis,  "  I  suspect  our  two 
queer  customers  of  yesterday  had  a  finger  in  the  plunder 
last  night.  They  say  there  were  some  valuable  jewels, 
and  a  large  sum  of  money,  locked  up  in  the  trunk  behind 
the  carriage  ;  and,  now,  what  makes  the  affair  clear  to  me, 
as  a  well-planned  job,  is,  that  one  of  the  grooms  —  bad 
luck  to  him — the  same  that  kept  us  drinking  with  him 
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last  night  —  and  lately  hired  by  Mrs.  Atherstone — is 
decamped  with  his  horse. 

"  Ha !  indeed  ?"  said  Gerald ;  "  it's  plain  enough,  then. 
I  had  hut  a  short  glance,  in  the  imperfect  light,  at  the 
How  I  knocked  down ;  but  I  feel  certain  he  was  the 
me  man  who  accosted  me  on  the  road  yesterday." 
Just  then  the  landlord  of  the  Queen's  Arms  entered  — 
"•Master  Granville,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  looking  so  well, 
come  with  a  message  from  the  honourable  lady,  who  is 
aiting  breakfast  for  your  worship.     She  sends  her  com- 
pliments, and  hopes  you  will  take  morning  repast  with 
her.     She  says  she  knows  you  very  well  by  name.     Lord 
bless  me  !"  continued  the  worthy  host,  "  she  takes  her  loss 
of  money  and  jewels  as  easy  as  I  would  a  gallon  of  good 
ale.     All  she  cares  for  is  her  dear  young  daughter." 

Anxious  to  pay  his  respects  to  Mrs.  Atherstone,  Gerald 
cut  short  his  loquacious  landlord  by  requesting  to  be 
shown  the  way  to  the  breakfast-room. 

On  entering  a  large,  old-fashioned  saloon,  whose  wide 
windows  looked  out  upon  the  Thames,  and  the  very 
picturesque  scenery  on  its  opposite  bank,  Gerald  was 
met  by  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Atherstone.  Our  hero  was 
at  once  struck  with  the  elegant  and  graceful  manner  of  hi3 
hostess,who  frankly  and  kindly  heldout  her  hand,saying — 
"  You  must  have  thought  me,  my  dear  sir,  a  most  un- 
grateful as  well  as  uncourteous  dame  last  night.  Not  one 
word  of  thank3  could  I  express,  so  confounded  and 
bewildered  did  I  become  by  the  suddenness  and  strange- 
ness of  the  adventure,  which  is  still  wrapt  in  mystery  to 
me.  Come  here,  Aleen,  you  are  too  young  to  be 
blushing  and  hiding  your  little  head.  You  are  but 
a  naughty  child  after  all,  so  come  and  thank  Mr.  Gran- 
ville for  the  care  he  took  of  you  in  your  land  of  dreams." 
With  a  cheerful  smile,  Aleen  looked  up,  as  she 
approached  and  held, out  her  hand,  and  a  fairy  hand  it 
was,  saying — 

"  I  was,  indeed,  mamma,  a  very  naughty  girl,  and  I 
trust  Mr.  Granville  has  not  suffered  from  my  infirmity  % 
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for  I  heard  he  was  hurt  by  the  horrid  man  who  first  wo'va 
me  by  coming  against  me." 

Wishing  in  his  heart  the  fair  girl  before  him  was  a  few 
years  older,  Gerald  took  the  little  hand,  and  gaily  drawing 
her  towards  him,  kissed  her  cheek,  saying — 

"  I  owe  you,  fair  Aleen,  a  great  deal  more  than  you 
owe  me  for  last  night's  adventure  ;  indeed,  more  perhaps 
than  we  all  think." 

"  However,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Ather3tone,  "  let  us  com- 
mence breakfast.  I  will  then  inquire  a  full  account  of  the 
whole  affair ;  and  to  complete  our  obligations  to  Mr.  Gerald 
Granville,  Iwill  request  of  him  that,  aahe  is  bound  for  Lon- 
don, he  will  take  the  rest  of  his  journey  iu  our  company." 

"Nothing  could  give  me  greater  pleasure,"  said  Gerald. 
"  I  am  at  your  disposal  as  to  time  and  service." 

During  breakfast,  Mrs.  Atherstone  observed  that  she 
had  met  his  uncle,  Sir  Hugh  Granville,  several  times, 
latterly,  at  Lord  Althorp's.  Gerald  was  absent  at  the 
University  at  the  time. 

"  I  heard  your  uncle,"  she  added,  smiling,  "  speak  in 
high  terms  of  his  nephew  ;  but  little  thought  how  soon 
I  was  to  become  a  judge  of  his  merits." 

Gerald  bowed,  and  said  he  was,  in  truth,  well  re- 
warded by  gaining  such  charming  acquaintances. 

"  "Well,  now  we  have  done  complimenting  each  other," 
said  the  lady,  gaily,  "  let  me  hear  all  about  the  affair. 
But,  first  of  all,  I  must  tell  you  how  my  little  maid 
happened  to  get  out ;  for,  during  the  last  two  years, 
after  a  severe  fever,  following  the  measles,  Aleen  has 
frightened  me  excessively  by  rising  in  her  sleep,  and 
walking  about  the  room.  I  thought  it  was  an  accidental 
thing  ;  but  it  occurred  afterwards  so  frequently,  that  I 
got  alarmed.  I  then  found  it  necessary  to  make,  her  sleep 
in  my  chamber,  or  have  an  attendant  in  her  own  room, 
and  to  lock  the  door,  and  put  away  the  key.  Last  night, 
somehow,  they  left  the  door  without  locking  it ;  and  the 
little  wanderer  got  out.  But  where  she  went  to,  or  when 
you  first  saw  her,  neither  Aleen  or  myself  know." 
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As  Gerald  explained,  Aleen's  sweet  and  innocent 
features  became  the  colour  of  a  rose. 

"  Well,  indeed,  indeed  I  owe  you  much  more  than  1 
ever  imagined." 

"  As  I  said  before,"  resumed  Gerald ;  "  we  owe  yon.  the 
greatest  amount  of  thanks ;  for  those  robbers  would 
unquestionably  have  robbed  the  house,  and,  perhaps,  lives 
would  have  been  lost  in  the  end.  I  have  since  been 
thinking,  my  dear  madam,"  continued  Gerald,  turning  to 
Mrs.  Atherstone,  "  that  the  heavy  doors  leading  from  the 
corridor  into  the  balcony,  were  unbarred  by  some  con- 
federate— probably,  the  very  man  that  absconded  with 
your  horses." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Granville,"  responded 
Mrs.  Atherstone,  "and  the  more  so  as  the  casket  of 
jewels  which  I  am  taking  up  to  London  to  have  re-set, 
was  taken  out  of  the  trunk  very  late  last  night.  You 
have  heard,  doubtless,  that  it  was  carried  off  with  the  rest 
of  the  articles  stolen ;  but  such  was  not  the  case,  for  it 
stood  on  a  table  in  my  room ;  and  it  makes  me  shudder 
when  I  think  of  it ;  for  those  robbers  would  undoubtedly 
have  entered  my  room  in  search  of  it,  as  the  man  who  has 
absconded  was  perfectly  aware  where  it  was  deposited." 

'•  I  am  delighted,"  observed  Gerald,  "  that  the  rascals 
failed  in  their  attempt  upon  the  jewels.  So  you  see,  fair 
Aleen,  your  being  in  the  land  of  dreams  last  night,  was, 
at  all  events,  fortunate." 

"  But  nevertheless,"  said  the  young  girl  in  a  serious 
tone,  "  you  might  have  lost  your  life  by  it.  That  horrid 
man  that  fired  the  pistol  at  you,  might  easily  have  killed 
you.  What  a  frightful  thing  for  me  to  have  had  on  my 
mini  a  whole  life  long  !  I  should  never  feel  happy  again." 

"  She  is  singularly  lovely  for  a  child,"  thought  Gerald, 
as  he  made  some  gay  reply. 

Shortly  after,  having  passed  a  very  pleasant  hour  or 
so  at  breakfast,  the  whole  party  got  ready,  and  in  a  short 
time  were  on  the  road  to  London. 

A  very  pleasant  morning  succeeded  the  sultry  mghb. 
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The  thick  fog  had  vanished,  and  a  light,  refreshing  west 
wind  swept  the  mist  from  the  river's  banks.  The  fine 
scenery  from  the  hostel  to  London,  -winding  at  times 
along  the  gently-flowing,  and  silvery  Thames,  afforded 
the  whole  party  a  delightful  day's  travelling.  The  land- 
lord of  the  Queen's  Arms  was  sadly  annoyed  that  the 
honourable  dame  would  not  hear  of  his  sending  for  a 
magistrate  and  some  constables  to  investigate  and  inquiro 
into  the  robbery,  and  send  out  men  in  pursuit. 

"  On  no  account,  my  good  Mr.  Oldham,"  said  Mrs. 
Atherstone  ;  "  what's  lost,  is  lost.  Investigation  would 
be  extremely  painful  to  me.  Let  it  rest  as  it  is  ;  for  my 
loss  is  very  trifling.  Justice,  some  time  or  other,  will 
overtake  the  offenders.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  be  an 
instrument  in  their  punishment." 

Late  that  evening  the  party  reached  London.  Some 
portion  of  the  way,  G-erald  rode  inside  the  chariot,  a 
vehicle  quite  roomy  enough  to  carry  a  whole  family, 
domestics  and  all. 

"With  all  the  joyousness  of  early  youth,  Aleen  soon 
became  as  familiar  and  happy  with  Gerald  as  with  a 
brother.  Our  hero  found  her  mother  a  most  charming 
and  agreeable  woman,  fascinating  in  manner  and  conversa- 
tion, and  scarcely  as  much  as  four-and-thirty  years  old. 
Her  beauty  was  remarkable  ;  and  a  strong  resemblance 
existed  between  mother  and  daughter. 

The  carriage  containing  the  party  drew  up  at  a  hand- 
some mansion  in  Marlborough  Street,  belonging  to  a  very 
dear  friend  of  Mrs.  Atherstone  :  a  Mrs.  McMahon,  an 
Irish  lady  of  good  connections,  and  wealthy.  She  also 
was  a  Londoner,  but  several  years  the  senior  of  her 
friend. 

Here  Gerald  took  leave  for  the  night,  promising  most 
faithfully  to  return  the  next  day ;  and  admonished  by 
Mrs.  Atherstone  not  to  let  the  gaieties  of  the  metropolis 
banish  from  his  mind  the  recollections  of  his  friends  of 
the  road. 

Our  hero,  greatly  pleased  with  his  new  friends,  and 
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half  in  love  with  the  fair  somnambulist,  notwithstanding 
her  extreme  youth,  took  up  his  quarters  in  a  very  well- 
known  hotel  in  that  day,  namely,  The  Star  and  Garter, 
Piccadilly,  facing  St.  James's  Street. 


CHAPTER    XI. 


The  following  day,  after  a  necessary  visit  to  a  surgeon, 
who  dressed  his  wound,  which  had  given  him  some  slight 
degree  of  pain  the  preceding  day,  though  he  kept  it  to 
himself,  he  proceeded  to  make  some  inquiries  as  to  when 
the  Transport  was  to  sail  for  the  Hague.  London  was 
not  new  to  Gerald,  as  he  had  spent  several  months  there 
the  year  before.  He  had  also  several  very  distinguished 
acquaintances ;  but  intending  to  sail  immediately  the 
Transport  did,  he  refrained  from  seeking  them  out.  He 
learned,  however,  that  the  "  Royal  Anne"  would  not  sail 
for  three  or  four  days  ;  and  leaving  O'Eegan  to  see  to  the 
safe  embarking  of  his  horses  and  effects  at  the  proper 
time,  he  resolved  to  spend  those  few  days  with  Mrs. 
Atherstone  and  her  daughter,  by  whom  he  was  received 
with  every  mark  of  kind  feeling.  As  to  Aleen,  she  did 
not  attempt  to  conceal  the  joy  his  presence  caused  her. 
O,  happy  period,  of  innocent  youth  !  Who  is  there  that 
does  not  look  back  on  that  period — not  perhaps,  with 
regret,  but  with  a  somewhat  sad  and  mingled  feeling  ? 
Aleen  was  innocence  itself;  and  though  a  child  in  years, 
from  a  careful  education,  and  the  never  absent  companion- 
ship of  her  mother,  she,  at  times,  astonished  our  hero  by 
the  precocity  of  her  thoughts,  and  the  spirit  of  her  con- 
versation. 

Now  it  appeared  that  "  The  Royal  Anne"  was  extremely 
Blow  in  her  work  of  lading.      More   than  a  week  had 
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elapsed ;  and  O'Eegan  growled  at  the  delay,  vowing  that 
all  the  fighting  would  be  over  by  the  time  she  was  ready 
for  sailing. 

"  Three  days  more,  my  hearty,"  said  the  first  mate, 
slapping  the  impatient  Hibernian  on  the  back,  "  and  you'll 
be  casting  all  the  good  things  you  have  been  stowing 
away  in  your  hold  to  the  fishes." 

!Now  that  was  precisely  what  Dennis  O'Eegan  dreaded. 
Knowing  what  a  martyr  he  was  to  that  unrelenting 
enemy,  sea  sickness,  and  wishing  devoutly  that  there  was 
a  bridge  from  Dover  to  Ostend,  O'Eegan  tried  to  console 
himself  by  taking  a  social  glass  now  and  then  with  Mrs. 
Mc  Mahon's  Irish  servant. 

Aleen  played  the  harp  with  a  skill  far  beyond  her 
years.  She  knew  by  heart  all  the  national  melodies  so 
dear  to  an  Irishman. 

"  And  where,  Aleen,"  said  Gerald,  one  evening,  as  she 
played  several  of  his  favourite  airs  to  him,  "  where  did 
you  learn  your  Irish  melodies,  and  songs  ?  I  did  not 
know  that  you  ever  had  been  in  Ireland." 

"  O,  indeed  !  And  pray  what  made  you  think  that, 
Gerald  ?"  Tor  with  all  the  ease  of  youthful  inter- 
course, the  formal  "Mr."  and  "Miss,"  was  quite  laid 
aside. 

"  Why,  Aleen,  your  mamma  mentioned  that  she  had 
resided  some  years  in  Hampshire,  before  she  came  into 
Oxfordshire  ;  and  you  know,  Aleen,  you  cannot  reckon 
very  many  years  ;  though,  by-the-by,  that  very  pretty 
name  of  yours  is  decidedly  Irish." 

' :  Oh,  then,  you  consider  Aleen  a  pretty  name — so  now, 
if  you  are  not  impatient  and  can  keep  quiet,  I  will  sing 
you  a  very  pretty  romance  all  about  a  namesake  of  mine 
— a  real  Irish  song.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  beautiful 
Aleen  O'.Connor,  the  great' O'Connor  of  the  west,  as  they 
styled  him  ?  "Well,  I  dare  say  you  did.  So  now  I  will 
sing  the  song  for  you." 

In  a  voice  inexpressibly  sweet,  flexible,  and  full,  for 
one  so  very  young,  and  who  had  not  yet  attained  her 
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power,  Aleen  sang  the  old  romance  of  O'Connor's 
daughter. 

Scarcely  had  the  last  notes  of  the  song  died  away,  and 
beiore  Gerald  Granville  had  recovered  from  the  surprise 
he  felt  at  one  so  young  accomplishing  a  really  difficult 
song,  and  with  so  much  feeling,  Sirs.  Atherstone  and  her 
hostess,  Mrs.  Mc  Mahon,  entered  the  room  from  the 
adjoining  saloon,  the  latter  lady  saying — 

"'  Why,  Aleen,  you  quite  surpassed  yourself  this  evening. 
You  seem,  Mr.  Granvill",  to  have  a  strong  liking  to  my 
country  airs.     Were  you  <;ver  iu  Ireland  ?" 

"  Ever  in  Ireland !"  echoed  Gerald,  with  some  slight 
surprise,  though  indeed  had  he  not  been  particidarly 
happy  in  the  society  of  the  ladies,  he  might  have  remarked 
that  not  once  during  his  short  acquaintance  had  Ireland 
ever  been  mentioned  except  by  Aleen,  and  then  only 
when  they  happened  to  be  alone.  " Ever  in  Ireland? 
Why  it's  my  native  land,  Mrs.  Mc  Mahon,  as  well  as 
yours.  My  infancy  and  boyhood  were  passed  in  the 
South  of  Ireland.  I  dare  say  you  know  the  place  well — 
Castle  Granville  and  Glandore  Abbey,  near  Castle 
Townseud." 

"  Glandore  Abbey  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Atherstone  ;  and 
Aleen  gazed  anxiously  into  her  mother's  face — for  she 
looked  pale  and  even  agitated. 

"  Yes,"  responded  Gerald,  thoughtfully ;  "  Glandore 
Abbey,  the  residence  of  my  family  for  centuries.  My 
father  was  Gerald  Eitzmaurice,  of  Glandore  Abbey." 

Mrs.  Atherstone  actually  trembled  ;  but,  mastering  an 
emotion  that  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  observed  by  all, 
especially  by  Aleen,  whose  sweet  face  became  saddened, 
she  said — 

"  Tou  surprise  me,  Mr.  Granville  ;  but,  indeed,  I  ought 
to  apologize  for  being  surprised."  Then,  forcing  a  smile, 
she  added,  "  I  thought  you  were  merely  a  Granville ;  and, 
knowing  the  Granvilles  were  originally  an  English  family, 
I  never  thought  about  asking  whether  you  were  connected 
with  the  Irish  family  of  Granvilles." 
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Mrs.  McMahon — whether  she  did  it  to  relieve  her 
friend,  seeing  she  was  not  altogether  herself — changed 
the  subject;  and  the  remainder  of.  the  evening  passed 
somewhat  less  cheerfully  than  usual. 

Gerald,  on  leaving,  accepted  an  invitation  to  dinner  the 
following  day.  As  he  pursued  his  way  leisurely  to  his 
hotel,  he  pondered  over  in  his  mind  the  conversation"that 
had  so  lately  taken  place.  He  saw  evidently  that  Mrs. 
Atherstone  was  disturbed  on  hearing  the  name  of  his 
lather,  and  Glandore  Abbey  mentioned.  He  knew,  in 
fact,  nothing  whatever  of  Mrs.  Atherstone,  nor  had  he 
made  any  enquiries.  That  she  was  of  high  birth,  and 
wealthy,  he  made  no  doubt;  but  where  she  actually 
resided,  or  what  her  maiden  name  was,  he  never  thought 
about  ascertaining,  nor  indeed  till  that  moment  did  he 
think  about  it. 

The  following  day,  having  some  purchases  to  make  for 
his  voyage,  he  sallied  out  into  the  business  part  of  the 
city,  while  O'Eegan  proceeded  to  Deptford,  to  see  to  the 
embarking  of  the  horses,  for  the  transport  was  to  sail 
positively  on  the  Saturday,  and  it  was  now  Thurs- 
day. 

Having  several  hours  to  spare,  Gerald  proceeded  towards 
"Westminster  Hall ;  for  he  heard  that  her  Majesty,  Queen 
Anne,  would  be  present  that  day,  during  the  singular  trial 
of  Doctor  Sacheverel.  The  city  of  London  was  in  a 
ferment — a  perfect  fever — about  this  Doctor,  who  was 
accused  of  having  preached  up  rebellion  against  the 
existing  authorities,  and  defended  the  doctrines  of  non- 
resistance.  The  Church,  he  affirmed,  was  in  danger. 
Gerald  had  paid  little  attention  to  all  he  heard  about  this 
worthy  ;  but,  feeling  a;  sudden  curiosity  to  have  a  glance 
at  his  Queen  before  he  drew  his  sword  in  her  service,  he 
strolled  towards  "Westminster. 

On  approaching  the  Hall,  the  mass  of  human  heads 
that  presented  themselves  to  his  view  astonished  him.  To 
proceed  through  the  crowd,  even  aided  by  his  great 
strength,  he  found  no  easy  matter.     The  populace  seemed 
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wonderfully  excited,  and  evidently  seeking  for  some  object 
upon  which  they  could  vent  their  passions. 

Wishing  he  had  not  been  so  foolish  as  to  get  into  such 
a  crowd.  Gerald  began  to  extricate  himself,  and  had  nearly 
reached  the  foot  of  Westminster  Bridge,  when  two  or  three 
gentlemen  were  recognised  by  some  of  the  mob  as 
belonging  to  the  party  opposed  to  the  doctor. 

"  Off  with  their  hats  !  Knock  them  off !  Duck  them  !" 
was  shouted  by  hundreds. 

While  these  mandates  were  being  carried  into  effect, 
two  men,  who  had  closely  followed  the  movements  of  our 
hero,  and  who  were  dressed  in  rough  sailors'  coats, 
buttoned  to  the  chin,  suddenly  pointed  him  out  to  the 
crowd,  saying — 

"  Here's  one  of  them.     Make  him  take  off  his  hat." 

At  first,  Gerald  could  scarcely  believe  he  was  the 
person  indicated,  till  a  most  filthy,  unwashed  artizan,  with 
a  ferocious  grin  of  malice,  thrust  his  hand  in  his  face. 
Being  incensed,  Gerald  with  a  blow  felled  the  ruffian  to 
the  ground.  Immediately  the  crowd  closed  upon  him ; 
and  one  of  the  two  scoundrels,  watching  him  eagerly, 
came  behind,  and  with  a  short  loaded  bludgeon  dealt  him 
a  tremendous  blow  on  the  back  of  the  head.  Gerald 
staggered,  and  fell  forward  perfectly  stunned. 

This  act  terrified  the  crowd,  who  now  eagerly  strove  to 
get  as  far  from  the  fallen  man  as  possible.  The  two 
fellows,  however,  no  way  abashed,  advanced,  and  lifting 
Gerald's  body  in  their  arms,  a  task  of  no  small  difficulty, 
though  they  were  powerful  men,  carried  him  off  towards 
Westminster  Stairs,  close  at  hand,  without  any  opposition 
from  the  frightened  mob.  Having  thrown  a  heavy  and 
ample  boat-cloak  over  his  person,  they  descended  the 
stairs,  and  hailed  a  wherry,  which  immediately  answered 
the  call. 

"  Here,  my  hearty,"  said  one  of  Gerald's  bearers,  "here 
is  the  mate  of  the  Lively  Betsy.  He  got  his  head  broke 
by  the  rioters.  Shove  us  down  the  river  to  our  boat  at 
Paul's  wharf." 
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'•'  Ay,  ay,  masters,"  responded  the  waterman.  "  Tho 
tide's  down  strong." 

In  a  moment  more  G-erald  was  laid  along  the  thwarts, 
and  the  wherry  shoved  off. 

"  I  say,  Jim,"  said  one  of  the  ruffians,  in  a  low  voice, 
"  you  laid  it  on  with  a  will.  Blow  me  if  I  don't  think 
the  lad's  day-lights  is  started." 

"  Gammon,  Bill,"  returned  the  other,  contemptuously. 
"  'Twould  take  a  precious  harder  knock  than  that  to  settle 
him.  All  I'm  fear'd  of  is  his  waking  up  afore  we  gets  to 
our  boat.  Blow  me,  but  'twas  a  lucky  go  this  time.  I've 
been  a  watching  of  him  going  down  to  Deptford  from 
them  stairs  this  week  past,  but  never  had  no  opportunity 
of  doing  nothing.  I  have  a  precious  boat's  crew  below 
bridge.  I  meant,  if  I  caught  him  without  that  Irishman 
as  attends  him,  to  run  our  boat  foul  of  his'n,  and,  in  the 
scuffle,  nab  him.  But  he's  fast  enough  now.  Look  out ! 
Here's  the  bridge,  and  the  tide's  low." 

"Tour  mate,  masters,"  said  the  wherry  man,  "seems 
to  have  had  a  whopper :  he's  as  stiff  as  a  dead  un." 

"  He's  plenty  of  life  in  him  yet,"  returned  the  former 
speaker.     "  He  stirs  now,"  added  he,  in  a  low  voice. 

The  next  instant  the  boat  shot  London  Bridge  with 
great  velocity;  and,  the  next  instant,  the  wherry  was 
pulled  alongside  a  ship's  boat,  with  six  able-looking  sea- 
men in  her.  On  her  stern  was  painted  the  name  of  the 
craft  she  belonged  to — the  Lively  Betsy. 

After  paying  the  wherry-man,  Gerald,  who  gave  evident 
signs  of  approaching  consciousness,  was  carefully  covered 
with  the  cloak,  and  lifted  into  the  boat,  which  gave  way 
immediately  down  the  river. 

"  I  say,  Jem,  he's  moving,"  observed  one  of  the  ruffians. 
"  Clap  a  gag  in  his  mouth,  and  tie  his  arms  :  he's  a  mortal 
powerful  young  fellow." 

"  Ay,  ay,  Bill,"  replied  Jem,  "  I'll  spoil  his  potato-trap, 
if  he  opens  it.     His  arms  I'll  soon  make  easy." 

So  saying,  he  fastened  a  strong  band  across  both  arms, 

By  the  time  this  was  performed,  the  boat  pulled  along- 
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side  a  small  coasting,  schooner-rigged  craft,  on  whose 
deck  stood  two  seamen,  who  hailed  the  boat  with  a  loud 
cheer. 

"  ~Now  be  handy,  my  men,"  cried  Jem,  "  he's  coming 
to  rapidly ;  he's  opening  his  eyes." 

In  a  few  minutes  Gerald  was  hoisted  into  the  schooner, 
carried  into  the  little  cabin,  and  laid  upon  the  floor. 

"  There  now,  my  hearty,"  said  Jem,  "  you  may  open 
your  peepers  as  soon  as  you  like  :  and,  what's  more,  I'll 
give  you  the  use  of  your  feelers." 

And  he  cut  the  cords  that  bound  Gerald's  arms. 

But  Gerald  was  too  feeble  to  do  more  than  raise  his 
hand  to  the  back  of  his  head,  on  which  the  blood  had 
clotted. 

"  You'll  be  all  right  by-and-bye,  my  lad,"  said  Jem. 
"  There's  a  jug  of  water,  and  there's  a  bottle  of  Hollands 
— a  medicine  I  always  uses  hexternally  and  hinternally." 

And  so  saying,  Jem  left  the  cabin,  bolting  the  strong 
door  after  him,  and  ascending  the  companion-ladder. 

'•'  Now  heave  short,  my  lads,"  he  called  out  to  the  sea- 
men on  deck,  ';  we  have  still  three  hours  ebb,  and  that 
will  be  quite  enough,  with  this  stiff  breeze,  to  bring  us 
alongside  of  the  Warhawk." 

The  anchor  was  soon  up,  and  the  sails  of  the  craft  were 
spread  to  the  breeze.  Away  glided  the  Lively  Betsey 
down  the  river.  It  was  dark  night,  however,  when  the 
lights  of  the  town  of  Gravesend  hove  in  sight.  The  flood 
had  made,  but  the  breeze  was  strong,  and  right  aft.  Til- 
bury Fort  was  passed,  and  on  went  the  Lively  Betsey,  till 
Jem  vociferated — 

"  Hang  out  the  signal,  Bill ;  there  lies  the  "Warhawk." 
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DirniNG  the  period  of  getting  under-weigh,  and  tlicn 
dropping  down  the  river  with  the  last  of  the  tide,  Gerald 
Granville  began  to  recover  the  full  use  of  his  faculties. 
It  is  true  he  felt  a  stinging  sensation  of  pain  in  the  head, 
from  the  severe  blow  he  had  received  from  the  bludgeon, 
and  which  for  a  time  prevented  his  examining  his  situa- 
tion minutely,  but  seeing  the  pitcher  of  water,  he 
repeatedly  bathed  his  temples,  and  drank  a  copious 
draught,  which  soon  helped  to  restore  him  to  some  portion 
of  his  usual  vigour. 

By  the  steady  and  even  motion  of  the  vessel,  he  judged 
he  was  still  sailing  on  the  river.  It  was  quite  useless, 
then,  distracting  his  head  with  conjectures  and  thoughts 
upon  his  singular  abduction.  He,  moreover,  felt  quite 
satisfied  it  was  a  systematically  planned  affair;  and 
although  his  captors  did  not  seem  absolutely  inclined  to 
take  his  life,  yet  it  somehow  struck  him  they  would  have 
felt  very  little  uneasiness  in  perpetrating  such  a  crime, 
were  they  to  think  it  necessary. 

Resolved  in  his  own  mind  to  seize  the  very  first  oppor- 
tunity that  offered,  even  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  in  an 
attempt  to  escape,  he  waited  patiently  till  an  opening 
should  be  given  to  him. 

After  some  time,  the  noise  was  audible  of  a  considerable 
commotion  upon  the  deck  above  his  head ;  and  then  a 
shock  took  place,  as  if  the  vessel  he  was  in  had  run  against 
or  alongside  of  a  larger  one.  Heavy  footsteps  were  soon 
heard  descending  the  cabin-stairs,  the  door  was  swung 
back,  and  four  able-bodied  seamen  entered,  each  having  a 
drawn  cutlass  in  his  hand,  and  a  heavy,  brass-mounted 
pistol  in  his  belt. 

Gerald  looked  keenly  into  the  features  of  these  men, 
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and  ran  his  eyes  over  their  strong,  wiry,  and  muscular 
frames.  They  seemed  to  be  fellows  who  had  seen  service, 
and  wild  service,  too,  in  a  far  more  trying  clime  than 
that  of  Europe.  Their  bronzed  complexions,  bristly  beards, 
and  bushy  whiskers,  giving  them  a  fierce  appearance. 

"  Ab,  my  hearty,"  said  one  of  the  sailors,  rolling  a 
huge  piece  of  tobacco  into  a  commodious  recess  under 
his  cheek,  "  I  see  you  have  opened  your  daylights.  So 
bear  a  hand,  and  follow  us  quiety  ;  otherwise,  another 
knock  over  the  sconce  may  be  necessary." 

"  You  may  spare  your  brutality,"  retorted  Gerald, 
quietly  rising,  "  lead  on." 

Two  men  led  the  way  laughing,  while  the  other  two 
brought  up  the  rear. 

On  gaining  the  deck  of  the  little  vessel,  Gerald  strove 
to  look  about  him  ;  but  the  night  was  intensely  dark,  and 
the  atmosphere  heavy  and  thick.  He  could,  however,  just 
discern  the  dark  hull  and  tall  spars  of  a  much  larger 
vessel  along-side  of  them. 

"Now,  then,  bear  a  hand,"  vociferated  a  strong,  hoarse 
voice,  from  the  deck  of  the  large  vessel.  "  Let  us  have 
no  more  of  this  cursed  delay.  Tou  have  stopped  too 
long  as  it  is." 

"  Up  the  ladder  with  you,  master,"  said  one  of  the 
men  to  Gerald  ;  "  it's  devilish  late  on  the  tide." 

It  at  once  struck  our  hero  that  if  he  ascended  the 
side  of  the  large  vessel  his  fate  would  be  sealed,  and  all 
chance  of  escape  lost.  Just  as  he  put  his  foot  upon  the 
ladder,  the  sound  of  a  large  bell  souuded  from  the  shore, 
and  his  eye,  for  an  instant,  caught  the  twinkling  of  lights 
on  his  right,  which  satisfied  him  the  land  was  at  no  great 
distance. 

There  were  few  better  swimmers  than  Gerald  Gran- 
ville, and  he  at  once  resolved  to  make  a  desperate  attempt 
to  escape.  As  he  ascended  to  the  ladder,  a  sailor,  with 
a  cocked  pistol,  was  following,  when,  suddenly  lifting  his 
foot,  Gerald  struck  so  violent  a  blow  upon  the  head  of 
the  man  close  below  him,  that  he  drove  him  and  the 
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other  man  back  upon  the  deck  of  the  little  craft.  The 
next  instant  he  kicked  off  his  shoes  and  sprang  over- 
board. A  scene  of  indescribable  confusion  ensued  on 
board  both  crafts.  Oath,  execrations,  and  abuse  from 
one  to  the  other,  pealed  through  the  air. 

As  he  rose  from  the  plunge  and  endeavoured  to  extri- 
cate himself  from  his  coat  (for  the  tide  was  rapidly 
hurrying  him  away  from  the  vessels)  Gerald  heard  one 
of  the  men  say,  with  a  savage  curse — 

"  Not   a  boat  along-side,  by !      The  Captain's 

ashore  with  the  jolly-boat ;  and  the  gig  is  crushed  to 
pieces  by  the  lubberly  way  you  came  along-side." 

"  Shiver  my  timbers,"  exclaimed  another  of  the  men ; 
"  here's  a  pretty  go !  But,  cast  off  the  schooner — here's 
wind  enough." 

Gerald  heard  no  more ;  the  tide  was  running  up, 
though  he  knew  it  not,  for  the  gloom  was  excessive,  and 
he  at  first  swam  with  the  tide,  whilst,  during  the  excite- 
ment of  his  escape  and  the  first  few  moments  succeeding 
it,  ho  bestowed  but  little  thought  upon  the  danger 
attending  it.  He  guessed  he  was  in  the  river  a  little 
below  Gravesend ;  but  he  coijld  not  distinguish  the 
shore,  for  a  mist  was  lying  on  tiit.  waters,  and  the  river 
full  a  mile  broad. 

As  he  looked  round,  he  heard  a  man's  voice,  and  then 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  vessel  under  sail,  following  in  his 
wake.  The  instant  he  perceived  it,  he  came  across  a 
small  hawser,  of  which  he  immediately  laid  hold,  and 
then  it  was  he  became  aware  of  the  immense  strength  of 
the  spring  tide.  With  the  greatest  difficulty  he  held  on ; 
as  he  retained  his  hold,  the  vessel  he  had  seen  passed 
within  a  few  yards,  and  he  could  distinctly  hear  the  im- 
precations of  the  men  as  they  passed.  At  first,  he 
greatly  feared  being  discovered,  for  they  kept  swinging  a 
large  lantern  over  the  side. 

Gerald  mentally  breathed  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  to 
Providence  as  the  schooner  shot  by  and  disappeared  in 
the  mist. 
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He  then  resolved,  as  lie  held  by  no  means  an  enviable 
situation,  to  gain  the  deck  of  the  small  vessel  to  whose 
hawser  he  was  indebted  for  his  safety.  He  could  per- 
ceive she  was  a  little  one-masted  boat,  not  more  than 
eight  or  ten  tons,  with  a  half-deck;  in  fact,  one  of  the 
Gravesend  Peter  boats,  employed  in  shrimping,  and' 
generally  worked  by  one  man  and  a  boy. 

It  was  not  an  easy  task  to  get  on  board ;  but  he  suc- 
ceeded at  last.  No  sooner,  however,  had  he  clambered 
up  upon  the  deck,  than  a  rough  voice,  between  a  growl 
and  a  snore,  sung  out  from  under  the  forecastle  — 

"  Hallo,  there  !  Who  the  devil  are  you  ?  "What  do 
you  want  aboard,  and  be  d — d  to  you?  I'll  welt  you 
with  a  rope's  end  if  you  don't  mizzle,  you  shore-going 
thief."  _      . 

And  with  these  words  a  great,  rough,  grizzled  head  was 
thrust  out;  and  then  the  broad  shoulders  of  the  owner 
followed,  covered  with  a  red  flannel  shirt,  and  inexpres- 
sibles of  the  same  materials  ;  a  horn  lantern  was  in  one 
of  his  hands,  and  a  broken  boat-hook  in  the  other. 

Holding  his  lantern  up,  he  cast  a  glance  around  ;  and, 
perceiving  our  hero  sitting  on  the  stump  of  the  bowsprit, 
be  at  once  sung  out — 

"  Bill,  boy !  Bill,  you  lazy  lubber,  rouse  out !  There's 
the  devil,  for  all  I  know,  aboard  of  U3 !  Bouse  up  !" 

'"  I'm  feared  to  come,  father,"  replied  the  person 
appealed  to.     "  If  it's  the  ould  one  he's  arter  the  shrimps." 

"  My  good  fellow,"  said  Gerald,  rising  and  jumping 
down  along  jide  of  the  startled  shrimper,  "  don't  be 
alarmed.     I'm  neither  the  devil  nor  one  of  his  satellites." 

"  Curse  your  set  of  lights,"  retorted  the  man.  "  Who 
are  you  ?  How  did  you  get  here  ?  I'll  poke  this  in 
your  ribs  if  you  don't  start  overboard  in  a  shake."  And 
the  old  fisherman  flourished  his  boat-hook  in  downright 
earnest. 

"  Be  he  the  devil,  father  ?"  timidly  inquired  the  boy 
Bill,  from  the  hatchway.  "  Don't  'ee  go  near  he,  father; 
he  smells  mortal  strong  of  brimstone,  now." 
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"  Confound  your  stupidity !"  ejaculated  Gerald,  catch- 
ing  the  old  man  by  the  arm,  to  save  himself  from  a 
thrust  of  his  novel  weapon.  "  My  good  fellow,  you  are 
in  error.  I  am  no  stealer  of  shrimps.  The  noise  you 
make  may  cost  me  my  life ;  and  then  you  will  lose  a 
couple  of  guineas,  which  I  will  give  you  if  you  hold 
your  tongue,  and  weigh  anchor." 

"  Don't  heed  he,  father,"  interposed  the  boy ;  "  give 
him  a  poke  aft  with  the  boat-hook." 

But  Gerald's  tone  and  manner,  and  the  clear  sight  of 
his  dress  the  old  man  got,  besides  the  apparition  of  some 
gold  which  Gerald  pulled  from  his  pocket,  satisfied  the 
fisherman  he  was  no  purloiner  of  shrimps,  at  all 
events. 

"  Zounds  !  who  are  you  then  ?"  growled  the  old  man. 
"  How  did  you  get  on  board  ?" 

"  Never  mind  the  how,"  replied  Gerald.  "  There's 
three  guineas  for  you.  Some  rascals  were  kidnapping  me, 
and  I  escaped  from  them  by  swimming." 

"  Lord  love  'ee  !  I  see  it  now.  They  were  crimpers, 
curse  'em,"  exclaimed  the  fisherman.  "  But  you're  safe 
now.  Come  into  my  cabin,  and  I'll  give  you  a  stiff  glass 
of  grog,  and  a  dry  jacket.  Jump  out  of  the  cuddy,  you 
whelp,"  added  he  to  his  son  Bill.  "  Step  into  my  nest, 
your  honour,"  continued  the  old  man,  "  though  it's 
rather  low  for  your  worship." 

With  some  difficulty,  Gerald  squeezed  his  tall  form 
into  the  cabin  of  the  shrimper  —  which,  probably, 
measured  six  feet  in  length,  by  four  in  height,  with  two 
sleeping  places,  one  on  each  side.  The  candle,  being 
taken  from  the  lantern,  gave  the  old  man  a  more  perfect 
survey  of  his  guest ;  and,  uninitiated  as  he  was  in  the 
mystery  of  the  dress,  &c,  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  land, 
he  could  see,  judging  by  the  splendid  gold  watch,  rings, 
and  remaining  apparel  of  his  passenger,  that  he  was  far 
above  those  lie  was  accustomed  to  mix  with,  or  even  see. 

Nevertheless,  he  produced  from  a  side  locker  a  stone 
jar,    filled    with  unexceptionable   Hollands,    of    which 
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Gerald,  very  willingly,  took  a  couple  of  glasses,  or  rather 
horns. 

Between  our  hero  and  the  burly  form  of  the  old 
shrimper  the  little  cuddy  was  pretty  well  filled  ;  indeed 
the  heat  became  so  Oppressive  that  G-erald,  wet  as  he 
was,  very  willingly  sallied  out  upon  deck,  after  putting 
on  a  clean  dry  Guernsey  frock,  and  a  pair  of  the  boy 
Bill's  tremendous  shoes,  for  which  he  slipped^into  the 
hand  of  the  delighted  urchin  (a  youth  of  some  fifteen 
years,)  a  golden  guinea. 

As  he  turned  round  to  go  out  of  the  cabin  the  old 
fisherman  caught  a  sight  of  the  blood  clotted  on  the  back 
of  his  head. 

"Ugh,  sir!"  exclaimed  he,  "I  knew  it  was  them 
infernal  crimpers.  There's  been  a  long,  low,  black  devil 
of  a  schooner  lying  off  Gravesend  these  several  days.  I 
knowed  there  were  queer  customers  aboard.  They  don't 
care  how  they  knocks  a  man's  head  about." 

"  A  good  washing  will  remedy  that  evil,"  said  Gerald. 

"I  can't  think  as  how,  your  honour,  they  could  think 
of  mistaking  the  likes  of  you,"  rejoined  the  fisherman. 

Grumbling  and  swearing  alternately,  the  old  man  and 
his  boy  got  the  anchor  up,  and  setting  their  sails,  they 
ran  up  the  river,  with  a  stiffish  breeze  that  had  sprung 
up  from  the  east.  In  less  than  five  hours  they  reached 
Blackwall,  by  which  time  Gerald's  clothes,  whicli  had 
been  hanging  before  the  small  stove  in  the  cuddy,  were 
pretty  dry.  Still,  he  had  no  coat,  and  was  obliged  to  be 
content  with  a  Flushing  jacket  belonging  to  the  old  man. 

Giving  the  shrimper  the  direction  and  name  of  his 
hotel,  he  landed  near  where  now  stands  St.  Catherine's 
Docks ;  and,  hailing  a  sedan,  was  at  once  conveyed  to  his 
hotel. 

It  was  not  yet  morning ;  and  the  streets  were  nearly 
deserted.  At  his  inn  he  only  found  the  porter  and  the 
night  waiter  in  attendance.  Their  astonishment  was 
great,  indeed,  on  beholding  our  hero's  strange  costume ; 
nevertheless,  they  appeared  rejoiced  at  his  safe  return, 
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as  his  servant,  O'Eegan,  had  expressed  excessive  uneasi- 
ness at  his  prolonged  absence,  and  had  been  absent  all 
night,  with  two  of  the  city  watch,  to  discover  what  had 
become  of  him. 

Being  too  fatigued  to  enter  into  any  particulars,  G-erald 
retired  immediately  to  his  chamber ;  and,  throwing  off 
iris  motley  attire,  went  to  bed,  and,  in  a  marvellously  short 
time,  was  fast  asleep,  notwithstanding  many  perplexing- 
thoughts,  and  an  uneasy  sensation  where  he  had  received 
the  blow.  His  slumbers  were  deep  and  long ;  for,  when 
he  was  awakened  by  the  bright  sunshine,  and  the  noise 
and  bustle  without,  he  conjectured  that  it  was  late  in  the 
day. 

As  he  looked  round  the  chamber,  he  perceived  Dennis 
O'Eegan  standing  with  his  back  towards  him,  holding  in 
one  hand,  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  the  clumsy 
shoes  of  the  boy  Bill,  and,  in  the  other,  the  Flushing- 
jacket.  Having  contemplated  these  strange  articles,  he 
broke  into  a  long  laugh,  muttering  to  himself — 

"  Be  Jabus,  after  all,  he's  only  been  at  a  masquerade ; 
but,  faix,  he'd  a  mighty  queer  choice  of  garments,  if  he 
danced  in  these  beautiful  shoes.  But,  murder!  how's 
this  ?"  And  he  suddenly  let  go  the  jacket,  and  picked 
up  the  garments  which  showed  evident  signs  of  having 
had  a  good  ducking.  "  Be  the  immortal  powers !"  con- 
tinued Dennis,  "  he'3  been  swimming  !"  And,  turning 
round,  G-erald  burst  into  a  laugh  at  the  ludicrous  expres- 
sion of  O'Eegan's  face. 

"  Be  my  conscience,  sir,  you  may  laugh,"  said  Dennis, 
in  a  serious  tone,  "  but  I  never  passed  such  a  night  as  I 
did  yesterday.  But  the  Lord  be  praised !  it's  turned  out 
nothing  after  all.  "Where  did  you  get  so  wet,  sir  ?  And 
how,  in  the  name  of  goodness,  did  you  get  these  articles  ? 
Was  it  masquerading  you  were  ?" 

"  In  truth,  Dennis,"  replied  Gerald,  "  it  was  anything' 
but  masquerading.  In  the  first  place,  I  was  knocked 
over  the  head ;  and,  in  the  next,  had  a  swim  for  my  life. 
But  don't  look  so  aghast.     Here  I  am,  safe  and  sound." 
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"  I  knew  there  was  something  wrong,  sir,"  said  O'Eegan, 
as  he  examined  his  master's  head,  and  heard  a  full  account 
of  the  affair.  "  There's  some  villany  at  work,  sir.  I'll 
swear  this  was  no  crimping  business,  as  the  city  watch 
wanted  to  persuade  me.  Hadn't  I  better  go  for  a  sur- 
geon, sir  ?" 

"  Wash  off  the  blood,  Dennis,  and  get  me  a  piece  of 
sticking-plaster ;  that's  all  the  doctoring  I  shall  require. 
Tou  ought  to  know  that  a  knock  on  the  head  is  not  so 
very  uncommon  an  occurrence  in  our  little  Island ;  and, 
somehow  or  other,  whether  our  heads  are  harder  or  thicker 
than  our  opposite  neighbours,  these  knocks  do  not  turn 
out  very  tragical.  After  all  it  may  have  been  a  crimping 
affair,  as  they  are  eagerly  getting  men  not  only  to  man 
our  ships,  but  also  to  man  certain  very  suspicious- 
looking  crafts  fitting  out  for  some  foreign  expedi- 
tion." 

O'Eegan  shook  his  head,  but  said  little,  while  he 
assisted  to  finish  his  young  master's  toilet.  But  in  his 
own  mind,  he  thought  very  differently,  and  firmly  resolved 
not  to  lose  sight  of  him,  while  they  remained  in 
London. 

Having  breakfasted,  and  finding"  himself  not  a  particle 
the  worse  for  his  night's  adventure,  he  was  preparing  to 
set  out  on  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Atherstone,  when  the  waiter 
delivered  him  a  notice  from  the  captain  of  the  transport, 
The  Royal  Anne,  to  the  effect  that  she  would  sail  on  the 
morrow  with  the  turn  of  the  tide,  an  intimation  which 
delayed  our  hero  in  paying  his  visit  till  the  hour  of 
dinner. 

On  proceeding  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Mc  Mahon,  he  was 
extremely  amazed  at  hearing  from  the  servants  that  Mrs. 
Atherstone  and  daughter  had  left  for  Oxfordshire  early 
in  the  morning.  A  letter,  however,  was  handed  to  him 
from  that  lady.  * 

More  vexed  than  the  occasion  seemed  to  warrant, 
Gerald  returned  in  a  musing  fit  to  his  hotel,  and  opening 
the  letter,  read  as  follows — 
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"  My  Dear  Sib, 

"It  is  with  feelings  of  deep  regret  I 
have  to  apologise  to  you  for  our  sudden  and  unforeseen 
departure  from  London.  We  are  too  sensible  of  the  obli- 
gation we  are  under  to  your  gallantry,  not  to  feel  dis- 
tressed at  this  contre-temps,  and  trust  that  although  a 
long  period  may  intervene  before  we  meet  again,  you  will 
till  then  allow  us  a  place  in  your  memory. 

"  Wishing  you,  from  our  hearts,  a  brilliant  and  fortu- 
nate career  in  the  profession  you  have  selected,  and  a 
safe  return  to  your  native  land — 

"  Believe  me  ever  your  sincere  friend, 
"  Matilda  Athebstosd." 

Gerald  read  this  short  epistle  twice ;  folded  it  up,  and 
placed  it  in  his  pocket-book.  The  following  morning  he 
embarked  with  his  attendant,  O'Eegan,  on  board  The 
Royal  Anne,  which  got  under  weigh  shortly  after. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

The  transport,  which,  for  the  days  of  "good  Queen 
Anne,"  was  a  very  respectable  and  tolerably  sea>worthy 
craft,  fortunately  had  very  nearly  sufficient  room  below 
her  deck  for  the  living  and  dead  cargo  she  was  destined 
to  carry  to  the  Hague. 

The  live  cargo  consisted  of  a  detachment  of  infantry, 
and  double  the  number  of  recruits,  under  charge  of  Lieu- 
tenant Carisford  and  a  young  ensign  of  the  name  of 
Dawlish;  Gerald  Granville,  his  attendants  and  horses; 
the  captain  of  the  transport,  and  twenty-two  ablebodied 
seamen.     As  to  her  dead  cargo,  it  was  composed  of  very 
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combustible  materials,  being  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
gunpowder.  As  much  as  possible  was  stowed  away  in 
her  hold ;  the  rest,  contained  in  tegs,  was  ranged  along 
the  deck  and  covered  with  tarpaulins. 

In  those  good  old  days — as  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  them 
— when  steam  was  only  seen  from  cooking  apparatus, 
and  when  square-rigged  craft  worked  to  windward,  with 
anything  but  a  certainty  of  gaining  ground — The  Eoyal 
Anne  was  destined  to  proceed  but  slowly  on  her  voyage 
to  the  Hague,  though  she  commenced  her  trip  extremely 
well ;  starting  from  Gravesend  with  a  fine  north  west 
breeze,  but  very  doubtful  sky.  With  wind  and  tide  she 
glided  into  the  Lower  Hope,  when  suddenly  her  sails 
flapped  against  her  masts — again  filled  with  an  expiring 
puff — and  finally  reposed  in  very  picturesque  folds  from 
the  yards  and  spars.  The  mate  whistled  and  gazed  up  at 
the  sails  ;  the  passengers  looked  blank. 

"  Confound  the  wind  !"  exclaimed  a  very  fat  corporal, 
who  was  extremely  anxious  to  get  to  the  Hague. 

"  We  are  going  to  have  a  calm,  captain,"  said  Lieu- 
tenant Carisford,  looking  over  the  bulwarks  upon  the 
unruffled  surface  of  the  river. 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  the  Captain,  turning  his  glass  in  every 
direction.  "  We  shall  have  a  strong  breeze  from  the  east- 
ward in  a  short  time  ;  often  the  case  here." 

"  I  wish  to  Heaven  it  had  had  the  politeness  to  stay 
east,"  said  Ensign  Dawlish,  with  a  very  doleful  look.  "  It's 
always  my  luck.  Cursed  hard  a  man  cannot  go  to  sea 
but  he  must  always  have  a  foul  wind.  I  told  you,  Caris- 
ford, this  morning,  how  it  would  be." 

"  Tou  are  a  regular  Jonah,  Dawlish,"  observed  the 
handsome  Lieutenant,  with  a  smile. 

"  Did  you  ever  make  the  voyage  to  Holland  before, 
sir  ?"  inquired  the  Ensign  of  our  hero,  who  just  then 
joined  them. 

"  I  have  not  had  that  pleasure,  if  pleasure  it  is,"  replied 
G-erald.  "  I  regret  to  hear  you  say  you  are  not  one  of 
fortune's  favourites  at  sea." 
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"  No,  faith,  nor  for  the  matter  of  that,"  rejoined  the 
Ensign,  laughing,  "  does  the  jade  treat  me  very  well  upon 
terra  firma." 

Gerald  soon  turned  from  the  foppishly  dressed  person 
and  insignificant  figure  of  the  Ensign,  to  enter  into  con- 
versation with  Lieutenant  Carisford,  whose  fine  form, 
prepossessing  features  and  manners  at  once  engaged  his 
interest.  The  Lieutenant  was  struck  by  the  same  quali- 
fications in  Gerald. 

The  Captain  of  the  transport  was  quite  right ;  for  the 
wind  did  come  up  from  the  eastward,  forcing  the  Eoyal 
Anne  to  brace  her  yards,  and  commence  that  pleasing 
manoeuvre,  called  tacking,  which  enables  a  passenger  to. 
get  the  most  for  his  money,  by  performing  five  times  the 
intended  distance. 

An  easterly  wind  has,  proverbially,  like  that  domestic 
animal  the  cat,  nine  lives.  Eor  the  first  three  days  it 
kept  gradually  increasing,  till  it  encouraged  itself  into  a 
regular  gale;  to  that  on  the  fifth,  the  namesake  of  the 
Queen  thought  it  no  disgrace  to  show  her  stern  to  the 
enemy,  and  seek  shelter  from  the  storm  in  the  very 
disagreeable  harbour  of  Sheerness. 

A  somewhat  similar  disposition,  and  a  mutual  feeling 
of  interest  in  each  other,  soon  rendered  Gerald  Granville 
and  Arthur  Carisford  intimate  and  social  with  each 
other.  Unfortunately,  the  east  wind  had  more  than  its 
usual  complement  of  lives,  for  nearly  a  fortnight  elapsed 
before  the  transport  could  resume  her  voyage  ;  and  during 
that  period,  a  close  friendship  ensued  between  the  young 
men,  who  passed  their  time  in  rambles  over  the  uninter- 
esting Isle  of  Sheppey,  and  in  excursions  up  the  Medway 
to  Eochester  and  Chatham. 

At  length,  to  the  infinite  relief  of  all  parties,  the  east 
wind  ceased,  and  the  weather  settled.  The  Eoyal  Anne 
started  with  studding  sails  alow  and  aloft,  and  actually 
ran  within  a  few  hours  of  her  destination,  notwithstanding 
the  repeated  assertions  of  doleful  Ensign  Dawlish  "  that 
something  would  happen." 
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To  this,  he  would  frequently  add,  shaking  his  head™ 
"  We  are  not  over  yet — we  are  not  over  yet." 
It  was  night  as  the  Eoyal  Anne  approached  Holland. 
Theoffieers  were  below  sipping  such  wine  as  the  captain 
of  the  transport  had  provided  for  them,  and  which  was 
by  no  means  to  be  found  fault  with,  when  a  sudden  and 
most  violent  shock  threw  Ensign  Dawlish,  who  had  just 
laid  hold  of  a  flask,  right  over  the  table,  with  his  head 
immersed  in  the  open  locker  from  which  the  flask  had 
just  been  extracted. 

"  Oh  !  1  knew  how  it  would  be,"  moaned  the  ensign,  cp 
Gerald,  who,  with  Carisford,  had  also  been  capsized, 
extracted  him  from  the  locker.  Prom  the  noise  and 
confusion  on  deck,  they  conjectured  that  the  transport 
had  struck  upon  one  of  the  many  sand-banks  that  defend 
the  entrance  into  Scheveling.  They  hurried  upon  deck, 
where  a  scene  of  confusion  and  uproar,  beyond  des- 
cription, existed.  The  soldiers  and  recruits  were  pitched 
right  and  left  as  The  Eoyal  Anne  rolled  heavily  from  side 
to  side ;  while  the  crew  were  busily  engaged  taking  in 
sail. 

Carisford  soon  got  his  men  under  control ;  and  as  the 
weather  was  fortunately  not  rough,  the  only  consequences 
attending  the  disaster,  would  be  the  delay  of  a  tide. 

The  following  morning,  the  voyagers  were  all  landed 
safe  and  sound.  Gerald,  taking  leave  of  Carisford  — 
who  proceeded  with  his  men  by  canal  —  set  forward  for 
the  Hague  on  horseback.  On  reaching  the  Hague,  lie 
learned  that  the  duke  was  there,  as  Generalissimo  of  the 
allied  army,  actively  engaged  against  the  forces  com- 
manded by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  Marshal  Boufflers. 
This  induced  him  to  push  on  as  fast  as  he  could  with  his 
horses,  fearing  to  be  too  late.  He  arrived,  however,  in 
sufficient  time  to  gain  a  tolerable  share  of  the  laurels 
that  crowned  the  first  campaign  of  the  Duke,  to  whom 
he  was  personally  introduced,  having  been  attached  to 
the  cavalry  regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel  Delmar. 
At  the  storming  of  D ,  his  good  fortune  as  well  as 
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Lis  daring  gallantry  led  him  into  a  situation,  where  he 
performed  a  most  important  service  to  the  Duke,  and 
supplied,  for  a  time,  the  place  of  his  aide-de-camp,  two  of 
■whom  had  been  shot  by  his  side.  His  Grace  bestowed 
upon  him  unqualified  praise  for  his  gallantry,  and  offered 
him  a  commission  in  the  distinguished  regiment  he  was 
attached  to  ;  but  having  promised  Sir  Hugh  not  to  take 
permanent  service,  though  he  greatly  regretted  the 
promise,  he  was  obliged  to  decline,  stating  the  reason. 

He,  however,  did  not  forget  his  friend  Oarisford,  who 
was  wounded  in  the  action,  and  had  the  satisfaction, 
shortly  afterwards,  at  the  storming  of  Linburg,  where  he 
was  personally  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  Duke,  to 
procure  Carisford  a  captain's  commission.  The  Duke  of 
Marlbrough  took  an  exceeding  fancy  to  Gerald  Granville, 
and  earnestly  requested  him  to  write  to  Sir  Hugh,  and 
obtain  his  consent  to  enter  the  army,  offering  him  a  cap- 
tain's commission.  This,  Gerald  was  most  eager  to  do, 
and  wrote  accordingly  ;  biit  before  his  letter  could  reach 
its  destination,  he  received  one,  the  contents  of  which 
filled  his  heart  with  grief  and  astonishment. 

The  letter  had  experienced  considerable  delays  in 
reaching  Gerald,  being  dated  two  months  back ;  but  the 
rapid  movements  of  the  army,  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
country,  and  the  insecure  method  of  transit  from  one 
place  to  another,  had  caused  delay.  The  only  wonder 
was  that  it  ever  reached  its  destination  ;  for  the  worthy 
writer,  Mr.  Briefless,  had  forgotten  to  have  it  forwarded 
in  the  government  despatches. 

"  Cork,  September  9th,  170—." 

"  My  dear  and  respected  young  friend, 

"  I  write  in  the  greatest  haste  and 
deep  distress  of  mind.  You  have  lost  the  best  and 
kindest  of  relatives,  and  an  old  and  highly  respected 
friend. 

"  Your  honourable  uncle.  Sir  Hugh,  was  carried  off 
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suddenly  by  apoplexy,  at  Castle  Granville.  The  event 
las  so  confounded,  perplexed,  and  confused  me,  that  I 
scarcely  know  what  I  am  doing.  I  set  out  for  the  Castle 
the  moment  the  intelligence  reached  me.  What  astonishes 
me,  at  the  same  time,  is  that  no  will  is  to  be  found.  It 
is  not  possible  it  was  destroyed.  But  no  matter  :  you 
are  heir-at-law.  Excuse  this  letter ;  but  I  trust  you  will 
set  out  on  your  return  as  soouasyou  receive  it.  I  wrote 
to  Mr.  Harmer,  who  was  unfortunately  in  Oxfordshire. 
Everything  shall  be  done  that  ought  to  be  done.  I  have 
sealed  up  everything. 

"  Hoping  to  see  you  soon, 

"I  remain, 

"  My  dear  young  friend, 

"  Tour  sincere  well-wisher, 

"  John  Beieeless." 

Our  hero,  now  Sir  Gerald  Granville,  after  reading  this 
letter,  remained  immersed  in  profound  sorrow  and 
thought.  He  loved  his  noble  and  kind-hearted  uncle. 
As  a  fond  father,  from  his  earliest  childhood,  he  had  done 
everything  to  repair  the  loss  Providence  had  thought  fit 
to  inflict  upon  him,  that  the  best  of  parents  could  have 
done  ;  and  a  strong  and  mutual  love  grew  in  the  hearts 
of  each.  This  sudden  blow  came  upon  Gerald  with 
stunning  force;  he  even  upbraided  himself  for  having  left 
his  uncle  to  gratify  his  own  inclinations.  One  thought 
brought  on  another ;  and  a  maze  of  painful  reflection 
followed  each  other  through  his  disturbed  brain.  He 
stood  alone  in  the  world,  without  a  single  tie  of  relation- 
ship. The  unfortunate  fate  of  his  father's  family  —  the 
mysterious  abduction  of  his  brother  Cuthbert — his  un- 
certain fate — the  mystery  attending  the  introduction  of  the 
false  Cuthbert  Eitzmaurice —  the  attempt,  if  not  on  his 
life,  at  lenst  upon  his  departure  from  London  —  even  the 
euddeuwithdrawalof  Mrs.  Atherstone  i'rom  the  metropolis, 
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when  he  felt  so  unaccountably  interested  and  struck 
with  the  beauty  and  grace  of  the  young  Aleen — all  these 
events  floated  through  the  young  soldier's  brain  in 
melancholy  array. 

O'Eegan's  grief  was  as  great  as  his  master's ;  and 
bitterly  he  bewailed  their  absence,  which  prevented  their 
attending  his  remains  to  their  last  resting  place. 

The  entrance  of  Captain  Carisford  roused  Sir  Gerald 
from  his  gloomy  and  melancholy  thoughts. 

"  I  would  leave  on  the  instant,  Arthur,"  said  our  hero 
to  his  friend,  who  learned  the  intelligence  of  the  Baronet's 
death  with  much  regret,  "  could  my  presence  be  of  any 
earthly  benefit  to  any  one  living.  But,  as  far  as  my 
beloved  uncle  is  concerned,  alas,  it  is  too  late  to  show 
him  even  that  last  sad  token  of  respect  and  love ;  and  as 
to  worldly  wealth  and  my  prospects  as  heir,  I  am  quite 
content  to  abide  the  worthy  lawyer's  attention  to  it ;  for 
it  strikes  me,  in  our  present  position,  with  this  great 
battle  pending  between  the  two  forces,  it  would  never  do 
to  leave  my  post." 

"I  perfectly  agree  with  you,  Gerald,"  said  Captain 
Carisford.  "  Besides,  you  have  a  brilliant  career  before 
you,  and  your  own  inclination  prompts  you  to  follow  it 
up.  It  strikes  me  that  previously  to  this  contemplated 
battle,  it  would  be  as  well,  as  no  obstacle  intervenes,  if 
you  were  to  accept  the  Duke's  earnest  offer,  and  take 
command  of  that  fine  body  of  men  who  so  anxiously  wish 
to  enter  the  field  under  you." 

Accordingly,  the  next  morning  Sir  Gerald  Granville 
obtained  an  audience  of  the  Duke,  which  ended  in  his 
appointment  to  the  command  of  the Dragoons. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  nor  does  the  interest  of  our  story 
require  it,  to  follow  step  by  step  the  military  career  of 
Sir  Gerald  Granville.  It  was  a  period  when  rank  and 
wealth,  combined  with  great  gallantly,  obtained  rapid  and 
high  promotion.  Sir  Gerald  gained  laurels  rapidly ;  he 
accompanied  the  Duke,  with  only  thirteen  thousand 
English  troops,  through  extensive  countries,  and  reached, 
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after  a  most  extraordinary  march,  the  banks  of  the 
Danube.  The  enemy  were  defeated  in  a  brilliant  action 
at  Donavert.  The  river  was  crossed,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Bavaria  laid  under  contribution.  There  Sir  Gerald  Gran- 
ville became  the  hero  of  the  hour — saved  the  Duke  at  a 
moment  of  great  peril — was  severely  wounded,  and 
received  a  lieutenant-colonel's  commission. 

Here  we  must  leave  him  for  a  time,  requesting  our 
reader's  indulgence  while  we  look  after  some  of  the  other 
characters,  who  have  to  perform  no  inconsiderable  part 
in  the  further  progress  of  our  story. 


CHAPTEE     XIV. 


We  commenced  our  story  at  a  time  called  by  Voltaire  the 
"  Era  of  British  Liberty,"  the  year  1688.  The  reader, 
we  trust,  will  allow  us  to  take  him  to  a  period  about  five 
years  after  that  stormy  epoch,  and  also  to  convey  him  to 
a  very  wild  part  of  the  world,  though  quite  near  home. 

In  the  year  1693  there  dwelt  upon  the  Island  of  St. 
Mary,  one  of  the  group  forming  the  Cornish  Archipelago, 
called  the  Scilly  Isles,  a  fisherman  and  pilot  of  the  name 
of  Jack  Morris.  This  singular  cluster  of  Islands  lies 
about  thirty  miles  off  the  west  coast  of  Cornwall.  Seven 
of  them  were  inhabited  at  the  time  of  our  story,  by  a  very 
simple,  industrious,  inoffensive  race,  who  subsisted  by 
fishing  and  piloting  vessels  clear  of  the  vast  number  of 
hidden  rocks,  shoals,  &c,  which  render  the  navigation 
very  perilous.  Nevertheless,  small  as  these  islands  are, 
they  feed  a  goodly  number  of  sheep,  and  are  well  popu- 
lated. 

The  Island  of  St.  Mary,  the  largest,  is  nearly  four  miles 
long,  by  something  better  than  two  broad ;  and  possesses 
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■within  its  boundaries  various  antiquities,  and  the  remains 
of  a  Druid's  temple  and  sepulchre.  At  the  period  of  our 
narrative,  these  islands  were  as  much  dreaded  by  naviga- 
tors as  the  ancient  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  for  they  did  not 
then  boast  of  the  noble  lighthouse  that  now  stands  on  St. 
Agnes. 

Even  in  the  present  day,  when  steam  roars,  and  puffs 
its  snow- white  wreaths  over  land  and  sea,  the  Scilly  Islands 
are  almost  a  terra  incognita.  Nevertheless,  they  are  well 
worthy  a  traveller's  notice. 

On  the  south-west  side  of  St.  Mary's,  in  a  snug  cottage 
— built  near  the  edge  of  a  very  steep  cliff,  that  overhung 
a  small  but  safe  anchorage  for  half  a  dozen  fishing-boats — 
dwelt  Jack  Morris.  Jack  was  a  stout,  hale  old  fellow, 
nearly  sixty  years  of  age.  He  was  a  widower,  and  the 
father  of  two  ruddy,  hard-working,  comely  girls— the 
eldest  about  twenty,  and  the  youngest  fifteen. 

To  the  back  of  the  cottage  lay  ten  or  twelve  acres  of 
tolerable  land,  and  tolerably  cultivated.  Along  the  cliff 
might  be  seen,  on  a  fine  sunny  day,  some  hundreds  of  split 
ling  (or  codfish),  and  conger  eels  of  most  enormous  size, 
stretched  out  drying.  On  the  beach  below  were  hauled 
up  three  or  four  large  pilchard  boats  ;  and,  riding  at 
anchor,  two  luggers.  All  these  things — land,  cottage, 
fish,  and  boats — called  Jack  Morris  master  and  owner. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  then,  that  by  the  little  commu- 
nity of  St.  Mary's  honest  Jack  should  be  styled  a  very 
thriving,  if  not  wealthy,  individual. 

Jack  thought  so  too  ;  and  if  any  one  beheld  him  on  a 
fine,  sunny  winter's  morning — his  broad,  ample  chest, 
bared  to  the  keen  north-east  wind ;  his  dark,  sunburnt, 
but  most  good-humoured  face,  with  a  pipe  stuck  in  the 
side  of  his  mouth,  his  large  fisherman's  boots  reaching 
high  above  his  knees— sitting  at  the  door  of  his  cottage, 
with  his  jug  of  strong  ale  before  him,  and  his  twinkling 
grey  eyes  complacently  watching  attentively  his  rosy- 
cheeked  daughters,  as  they  actively  turned  the  dried  fish 
to  the  sun,  and  then  gazing  on  his  craft,  as  she  lazily  rose 
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and  fell  in  the  long  ground-swell,  rolling  over  the  hidden 
ranges  of  rock  that  lay  scattered  across  the  mouth  of  the 
cove,  they  would  say  that  honest  Jack  Morris  was,  in 
truth,  a  very  comfortable  man,  and  very  well  to  do. 

One  blowing  morning  in  November,  a  month  famous 
for  haze,  fog,  storm — in  fact,  for  every  thing  unpleasant — 
Jack  Morris,  after  an  early  breakfast,  and  looking  up  first 
at  the  clouds,  and  then  out  over  the  heavy  sea,  called 
together  his  crew,  consisting  of  four  men  and  a  boy,  and 
declared  he  would  have  a  cruise,  as  he  was  sure  they  would 
fall  in  with  some  homeward-bound  craft,  or  anything  else 
that  might  turn  up.  It  had  blown  a  gale  the  preceding 
night  from  the  south,  and  in  the  morning  when  it  lulled, 
the  wind  shifted  a  point  or  two  to  the  eastward,  with  what 
a  landsman  would  call  thick,  dirty  weather. 

Jack  Morris  and  his  hardy  crew  were  soon  aboard  his 
fast  lugger,  and  under  her  fore-lug  and  mizen,  he  ran  off 
to  sea  several  miles,  riding  over  the  heavy  swells  like  a 
duck.  Having  gained  an  offing,  he  lay  to.  For  several 
hours  they  kept  a  sharp  look-out,  but  not  a  single  sail 
met  Jack's  sight ;  so,  not  to  be  idle,  they  put  out  their 
heavy  lead  lines,  and  commenced  catching  some  cod  and 
hake. 

As  the  day  declined,  and  the  weather  grew  thicker, 
Jack  Morris  began  to  growl — first,  at  losing  a  monstrous 
large  cod,  and  next  at  not  seeing  a  single  ship. 

li  Tou  may  let  draw  the  fore-sheet,  Will,"  said  Morris ; 
"  there's  not  a  craft  on  the  seas  to-day,  whatever's  gone 
with  them." 

Xow  Jack  was  not  just  in  his  remark,  for  unless  he  ran 
right  into  a  ship,  or  a  ship  right  into  him,  it  was  quite 
impossible,  from  the  fog,  to  see  her.  Fifty  craft  might 
have  passed  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  him  without  hia 
seeing  one  of  them. 

As  "Will  let  draw  the  fore-sheet,  he  also  muttered  to 
himself  at  not  seeing  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  ship, 
though  there  ought  to  be,  he  thought,  a  whole  fleet,  after 
the  night's  gale,  and  the  point  the  wind  was  in. 
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The  sail  filled,  and  away  went  the  lively  lugger, 
bounding  on  over  the  crested  waves,  her  bow  for  her 
island  home.  Old  Jack  lighted  his  pipe,  called  for  a  stone 
jar,  and  filled  out  a  good  glass  of  pure  Hollands  for  each 
of  his  crew,  and  half  a  one  for  the  boy,  who,  if  consulted, 
would  have  preferred  a  full  one.  They  then  stretched 
themselves  along  under  the  weather  bulwarks. 

"  That  was  a  bit  of  luck  old  Griffs  had,"  said  one  of 
the  men  to  the  skipper.  "  Had  that  Indiaman  struck  ten 
feet  further  in  on  '  The  Bishops,'  she'd  have  gone  to  pieces 
like  a  bit  of  rotten  spun-yarn." 

"  Starboard !  My  eyes  !  hard  a  starboard !"  shouted 
the  man  forward.  "  I'm  bio  wed  if  we  ain't  slap  into  a 
craft  of  some  sort  or  other." 

Jack,  who  had  hold  of  the  tiller,  jammed  it  hard 
a-starboard,  looking  anxiously  and  keenly  to  windward, 
as  the  lugger  shot  up  into  the  wind's  eye,  escaping,  hy  a 
few  yards,  running  aboard  the  dismasted  hull  of  a  Dutch 
galliot.  Not  a  soul  appeared  to  be  on  board,  for  the 
lugger's  crew  hailed  repeatedly. 

"  Here's  a  prize,  skipper !"  cried  the  crew  of  the  lugger 
"  Let  us  get  the  punt  out,  and  see  what's  aboard  her." 

All  alive  at  the  prospect  of  a  prize,  the  small  boat  was 
launched  over  the  side.  Notwithstanding  the  stiff  breeze 
and  heavy  sea,  the  lugger  lay  to,  with  only  Jack  Morris 
and  the  boy ;  while  the  four  men  pulled  on  board  the 
dismasted  craft,  up  whose  side  they  contrived  to  get,  after 
some  difficulty,  and  watching  the  seas. 

"  My  eyes,  lads  !"  exclaimed  the  man  named  Will,  in  a 
voice  betokening  disappointment,  as  his  eyes  roamed  over 
the  wreck.  "  My  eyes  and  limbs,  if  it  han't  blown  masts, 
sails,  riggings,  and  bulwarks  away  !  Blow  me,  I  wonder 
it  didn't  blow  the  eye-bolts  away  too.  She's  full  of  water, 
and  devil  a  pump  fit  to  work  in  her." 

Their  first  job  was  to  get  the  hatch  off;  and  then  Will 
poked  his  head  down  to  bless  himself  with  the  expected 
Bight  of  Dutch  cheeses,  hollands,  brandy,  or  anything 
else  that  might  be ;  but,  much  to  their  vexation,  they 
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beheld  only  a  quantity  of  saturated  ballast,  a  few  coils 
of  rope,  and  some  broken  planks  floating  about.  Down 
the  forecastle,  however,  they  found  a  cask  of  hollands,  a 
small  one  of  brandy,  and  a  large  quantity  of  soaked  pro- 
visions. 

"  Now,  for  the  cabin !"  exclaimed  Will,  hurrying 
below.  The  water  had  just  reached  the  cabin-floor  ;  but 
the  entire  furniture  of  the  cabin  was  all  knocked  of  a 
heap  with  the  heavy  rolling  of  the  craft.  As  Will  kept 
poking  his  head  and  his  hands  into  the  berths  and  lockers 
he  was  startled  by  hearing  a  faint  cry  from  one  of  the 
berths. 

Will  paused  ;  and  then  sung  out  to  his  comrades  to 
come  below.  Hearing  the  cry  repeated,  he  climbed  into 
a  berth,  and,  to  his  great  amazement,  found  a  young  boy, 
about  four  years  of  age,  rolled  up  in  the  blankets,  but 
half  dead,  and  scarcely  able  to  utter  the  cry  that  at- 
tracted the  rough  but  kind-hearted  sailor. 

"  Well,  I'm  blessed,  Jem,"  said  the  finder  of  the  child 
to  his  comrade,  "  if  them  lubbers  as  owned  this  here 
craft,  hadn't  black  hearts  to  leave  this  here  boy  to  die  of 
starvation.  It's  nigh  dead  with  cold  now.  But  bear  a 
hand ;  let  us  get  back  to  the  lugger.  Old  Jack,  who  has 
a  heart  as  soft  and  as  big  as  a  pumpkin,  will  be  sure  to 
take  to  the  young  'un,  if  so  be  as  he  doesn't  slip  his 
cable.  Poor  thing !  He  can't  speak !  Tet  it's  a  fine 
lump  of  a  child,  too.  Why,  I  declare  the  little  fellow  is 
a  opening  his  eyes.  T  hat's  right,  my  boy.  Cheerly ! 
cheerly  !  How  cold  his  limbs  feel!  There  !  cling  to  me, 
my  dear.     I'll  warm  you." 

Will  Vigors  was  a  rough  nurse.  Nevertheless,  he 
wrapped  the  child  up  carefully,  and  got  down  into  the 
boat  with  him — not  an  easy  task. 

Having  arranged  a  hawser,  and  everything  ready  to 
take  the  Dutch  galliote  in  tow,  they  shoved  off  for  the 
lugger. 

"  Well,  here's  a  rum  day's  work,"  said  old  Jack  as  he 
received  the  child  in  his  arms ;    "  here's  a  pet  for  my 
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Nanny,  anyhow."  And  the  old  man  dived  down  to 
warm  the  child  at  the  little  cabouse  fire  in  the  fore 
cabin  of  the  lugger.  "While  there's  life  there's  hope," 
paid  the  old  sailor,  dipping  a  piece  of  bread  into  some 
brandy,  and  putting  it  into  the  boy's  mouth.  Then, 
heating  a  blanket  piping  hot,  he  wrapped  it  round  the 
child,  and  placed  him  near  the  stove,  carefully  secured 
from  any  harm  by  the  rolling  of  the  lugger.  Jack 
Morris  did  his  best  for  the  little  stranger ;  he  had  no 
other  remedies.  Brandy  and  hollands,  internally  and 
externally,  always  cured  the  ills  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jected. So,  having  taken  all  the  care  he  could  of  the 
poor  boy,  he  returned  upon  deck. 

It  was  not  without  much  labour  and  difficulty  that  the 
crew  of  the  lugger  managed  to  take  the  unwieldy  galliote 
in  tow,  expecting  her  to  sink  in  the  heavy  lurches  she 
made  in  the. seas.  Nevertheless,  they  got  her  safe  into 
the  Cove  before  night-fall,  and  secured  her. 

Jack  then  proceeded  to  look  after  his  charge,  and 
found  the  child  in  a  profuse  prespiration,  and  asleep. 
This  pleased  the  old  seaman  much ;  so  wrapping  him  up. 
he  carried  him  ashore  to  his  delighted  daughters,  espe- 
cially the  youngest,  who  declared  he  was  the  handsomest 
child  she  ever  saw. 

We  are  not  quite  prepared  to  state  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment used  to  restore  the  boy.  All  we  do  know  is,  that 
by  noon  next  day  he  was  as  well  as  ever  he  was.  Just 
as  honest  Jack  was  pondering  in  his  own  mind  whether 
he  was  Dutch  built,  or  what,  the  boy  spoke  some  words 
in  sound  English,  which  completely  astounded  Jack, 
though  he  felt  monstrously  pleased  at  this,  to  him,  evi- 
dent token  that  he  was  not  a  Dutchman. 

But  the  boy  seemed  sadly  at  a  loss  to  express  all  he 
wanted  to  say.  Whether  the  suffering  he  had  gone 
through  (for  he  must  have  been  a  long  period  without 
nourishment)  had  injured  his  speaking,  or  he  was  back- 
ward for  his  age,  was  beyond  the  comprehension  of  Jacl 
and  his  daughters  ;  but  he  completely  amazed  them  bj 
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jumbling  up  a  confusion  of  persons  and  things,  such  as 
castles  and  soldiers,  and  Nurse  Brady ;  and  that  his 
name  was  Cuth.  something.  But  the  rest  baffled  them  ; 
his  garments  were  of  the  finest  description,  betokening 
wealth  in  his  parents. 

Old  Jack  was  highly  pleased ;  swore  old  ocean  had 
treated  him  infinitely  better  than  his  departed  wife — he 
had  always  prayed  her  to  give  him  a  son,  and  he  was 
blessed  only  with  daughters.  Little  Cuth.  should  be 
his  son — he  would  make  a  man  of  him,  and  a  sailor, 
which  was  better. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Dutch  galliote  was  left  high 
and  dry  the  next  day  by  the  tide ;  and  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  St.  Mary's,  great  and  small,  with  their  worthy 
and  really  good  pastor  at  their  head,  came  to  ^examine 
the  prize  of  Jack  Morris.  The  name  on  her  stern,  till 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Trevillian  arrived,  puzzled  the  most 
learned  of  the  island.  It  defied  their  spelling ;  and,  as 
to  pronouncing,  that  was  out  of  the  question.  At 
length,  their  pastor  said  her  name  was  Hohengollenn, 
and  that  she  hailed  from  Lieskenshoeck. 

The  worthy  people  rubbed  their  heads,  and  looked 
upon  Mr.  Trevillian  with  profound  veneration. 

He  further  told  them  that  this  place  -with  the  hard 
name  was  on  the  River  Scheldt,  not  a  great  way  from 
Antwerp. 

The  galliote  was  as  sound  as  a  bell,  and  only  that  she 
had  a  hole  knocked  in  her  bottom,  in  which  was  stuck  an 
immense  piece  of  rock,  a  quantity  of  sea-weed  and  other 
things  sucked  in  afterwards,  and  which  kept  her  from 
sinking,  she  was  as  good  as  ever.  Jack,  therefore, 
thought  she  was  a  capital  prize,  and  he  would  sell  her  to 
some  of  the  Falmouth  traders. 

Mr.  Trevillian  came  and  examined  the  child,  took 
down  the  name  of  Cutlibert,  and  his  nurse's  name, 
Brady,  together  with  the  day  of  the  month,  year,  &c, 
in  case  hereafter  it  might  serve  to  guide  those  who  had 
lost  the  child  and  the  vessel.    He  even  proposed  to  write 
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to  Antwerp  and  state  particulars ;  but,  whether  the 
good  pastor's  letter  ever  reached  its  destination,  or  not, 
we  cannot  say,  as  no  notice  was  ever  taken  of  it.  In  so 
remote  a  spot  as  St.  Mary's  intelligence  of  distant  places 
was-  rarely  received,  or  indeed  cared  for. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  a  trader,  from  Falmouth, 
put  into  St.  Mary's,  and  purchased  the  galliote.  Setting 
up  jury  masts,  he  took  her  to  Plymouth. 

The  Island  of  St.  Mary,  though  little  more  than  three 
miles  long,  and  two  broad,  a  convenient  size,  as  any  of 
its  inhabitants  might  walk  round  it  before  dinner,  to  see 
that  no  part  of  it  was  missing,  contained,  nevertheless, 
more  inhabitants  than  all  the  real*  Still,  the  finding  of 
the  Dutch  vessel  with  the  unpronounceable  name — like 
everything  else  in  this  world — was  only  a  nine  days' 
wonder. 

The  good  clergyman  was  persuaded  in  his  own  mind, 
by  the  beauty  of  Cuthbert's  face  and  person,  and  the 
fineness  and  elegance  of  the  garments  found  on  him, 
that  sometime  or  other  he  would  ascertain  his  origin, 
and  discover  that  he  was  the  lost  child  of  wealthy 
parents. 

As  to  old  Morris,  he  loved  the  boy  as  a  son.  Both 
daughters  married,  and  so  Cuthbert  remained  with  the 
old  man.  At  fourteen,  his  feats  of  daring  skill  at  sea 
astonished  even  the  hardy  pilots  of  the  Scilly  Islands. 

But,  at  this  period  of  his  age,  an  event  occurred  that 
changed  his  destiny. 


CHAPTEE     XV 


During  the  month  of  October,  1707,  several  tremen- 
dous gales  of  wind  forced  the  Scilly  pilots  to  keep  their 
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snug  coves.  The  sea  ran  in  fearfully  upon  their  iron- 
bound  shores. 

One  terrible  night,  old  Jack  and  his  protege  were 
roused  from  their  slumbers  by  the  deep  boom  of  heavy 
cannon,  coming  from  seaward. 

"Ah!"  said  Jack,  to  his  adopted  son,  "those  guns 
come  from  some  big  ship.  Tbey  are  heavy  guns.  I  fear, 
from  the  direction,  she  is  struck  on  some  of  the  Bishops. 
If  so,  she  will  perish,  and  every  soul  on  board.  Hark ! 
there  go  the  guns.  Lord  a  mercy,  what  a  night  it  is  ! 
Nothing  made  of  wood  will  float  long  this  weather 
bumping  on  our  rocks." 

"  Could  we  not  get  the  lugger  out,  father  ?"  asked 
Cuthbert,  anxiously  ;  and  try  and  save  life  ?" 

"  Lord  love  you,  boy !  The  canvas  is  not  made  that 
would  stand  this  gale,"  replied  old  Morris.  "  We 
couldn't  clear  the  mouth  of  the  cove,  unless  the  wind 
shifts  to  the  westward." 

With  the  morning's  light,  it  did  shift,  after  a  deluge 
of  rain ;  and  Outhbert  and  the  lugger's  crew  close  reefed 
their  sails,  and  gallantly  breasting  the  huge  seas  at  the 
entrance,  stood  out  in  the  direction  they  thought  the 
guns  came  from  in  the  night. 

That  fearful  night,  the  gallant  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel, 
and  all  his  crew,  in  his  noble  ship,  "  the  Association," 
totally  perished ;  with  three  other  men  of  war — The 
Eagle,  thf»  Romney,  and  the  Firebrand — returning  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  England.  His  loss  filled  the  nation 
with  mourning. 

The  crew  of  the  lugger,  with  young  Cuthbert  urging 
them  on,  saved  many  things ;  but  the  most  important 
was  the  Admiral's  body,  and  a  large  chest,  clasped  with 
iron,  having  the  name  of  Grrosvenor  on  it. 

The  Admiral's  body  was  brought  ashore  and  buried ; 
but,  a  short  time  after,  a  brig  of  war  came  to  the  Islands 
to  investigate  the  loss  of  the  ships,  when  the  body  of 
the  Admiral  was  taken  up  and  conveyed  to  London,  and 
afterwards  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  while  a  mid* 
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shopman's  berth  was  offered  to  young  Cuthbert  for  his 
gallantry ;  and  the  family  of  Grosvenor  afterwards 
declared  they  would  do  all  in  their  power  to  forward 
his  interest  in  the  navy. 

Cuthbert  was  frantic  with  joy — old  Morris,  though  he 
grieved  sadly  over  the  loss  of  his  protege,  was  persuaded 
by  Mr.  Trevillian  not  to  baulk  the  lad's  fortunes.  Thus 
Cuthbert  Morris  became  a  midshipman  on  board  a  fine 
frigate. 

As  a  midshipman,  Cuthbert  visited  many  parts  of  the 
world,  and  was  in  several  actions  in  which  he  distinguished 
himself  for  gallantry,  and  strictly  performing  his  duty. 
His  six  years  being  passed,  he  underwent  his  examination, 
on  his  return  to  England,  with  great  credit ;  and,  through 
the  interest  of  Captain  Grosvenor,  was  at  once  appointed 
third  lieutenant  of  a  first-class  frigate ;  and  after  some 
future  service,  in  which  he  gained  great  credit  and  praise, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  revenue  cruizer  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty  tons,  and  received  orders  to  sail 
with  sealed  directions  for  the  coast  of  Ireland. 

On  passing  the  Scilly  Islands,  Cuthbert,  then  Captain 
Morris,  lay-to  off  the  little  Island  of  St.  Mary,  and  pro- 
ceeded ashore.  It  was  a  day  of  jubilee  in  St.  Mary's 
when  the  young  Commander  landed.  Jack  Morris,  then 
eighty  years  old,  was  still  hale  and  well,  and  was  the  very 
first  to  cheer  the  young  sailor  on  landing.  The  old  man 
rejoiced  at  beholding  his  adopted  son  a  Commander  at 
seven  and  twenty,  and  as  fine  and  handsome  a  man  as 
any  in  the  service  of  Great  Britain.  The  aged  parson 
was  gathered  to  his  fathers.  So,  after  embracing  his 
worthy,  kind-hearted  protector,  shedding  a  tear  over  the 
grave  of  his  pious  instructor,  and  taking  a  careful  copy  of 
the  pastor's  entry  in  the  parish  books  concerning  himself, 
he  bade  adieu  to  the  male  part  of  the  population  of  St. 
Mary's  by  heartily  shaking  their  hands,  and  of  the  female 
by  kissing  their  blooming  cheeks,  and  then  sailed  for  the 
coast  of  Ireland. 

On  the  south-west  of  Ireland,  scarcely  four  leagues 
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from  the  entrance  of  Bantry  Bay,  is  a  very  remarkable 
headland,  called  Three-castle  head ;  and,  a  little  further 
east,  is  the  Mizen  head.  These  bold  and  picturesque 
promontories  stretch  out  abruptly  into  the  almost  always 
troubled  waters  of  the  broad  Atlantic.  Perpetually 
exposed  to  the  long  rolling  swell  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
tmd  open  to  almost  every  point  in  the  compass,  the  wild 
and  rocky  bases  of  these  headlands  are  seldom,  if  ever, 
seen,  unless  wrapt  in  a  cloud  of  foam  from  the  angry 
surges  that  dash  with  sullen  roar  against  their  iron  fronts. 

Towards  the  decline  of  a  short  November  day,  during 
which  a  heavy  south-west  gale  swept  the  surface  of  the 
ocean,  plouging  its  bosom  with  deep  furrows,  and  sending 
in  upon  the  iron-bound  shore,  the  long  mountainous 
swell,  which,  breaking,  left  the  whole  line  of  coast  wrapt 
in  a  cloud  of  mist  and  spray. 

Off  this  coast,  about  six  miles,  just  between  Three- 
Castle  Head  and  the  Mizen,  lay  a  cutter-rigged  craft,  of 
some  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons.  She  was  lying-to  ; 
her  head  sea-ward,  under  a  reefed  trysail,  foresail,  and 
storm-jib,  and  her  topmast  housed. 

She  was  a  large  cutter  for  the  period  we  write  of;  and 
though  she  did  not  resemble  your  dashing  wedge-shaped 
cutters  of  the  present  day,  with  their  long,  graceful  coun- 
ters, tall  spars,  and  canvas  enough  in  their  mainsail  alone 
to  rig  out  even  a  Duch  settlement  with  unmentionables, 
yet  she  was  a  fine  worthy  looking  craft,  rather  bluff  in 
the  bows,  perhaps,  wide  in  the  beam,  and  with  high  bul- 
warks. There  was,  altogether,  something  in  her  look  as 
she  rose  and  fell  gracefully  and  easily  on  the  storm>-tossed 
billow,  which  broke  at  times  across  her  bows,  that  would 
please  a  seaman's  eye.  The  "William  and  Mary  (such 
was  her  name)  had  no  long  pennant  flying  from  her  housed 
top-mast,  nor  ensign  from  her  peak.  It  was  very  evident 
she  did  not  wish  to  be  taken  for  a  queen's  ship. 

The  day  was  closing  fast,  and  the  appearance  of  tho 
approaching  night  was  anything  but  agreeable.  The  low 
scud  came  in  rapidly  from  seaward,  and  setting  on  the 
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summits  of  the  mizen-head,  wrapt  them  in  its  chill 
embrace,  leaving  naught  for  the  eye  to  rest  on  but  a 
broken  sea  and  a  dark  tempestuous  sky. 

The  Commander  of  her  Majesty's  cruizer,  Captain 
Cuthbert  Morris,  just  then  came  upon  deck,  casting  a 
quick,  comprehensive  glance  round  and  over  his  craft, 
then  over  the  agitated  water,  and  finally  upon  the  thick 
masses  of  cloud  driving  before  the  blast.  Turning  to  Ms 
lieutenant,  a  gentlemanly-looking  man  of  about  thirty 
years,  he  said — 

"  Mr.  Haultight,  this  does  not  look  very  inviting. 
The  gale  is  not  down.  "We  shall  have  a  double  dose  of  it 
to-night,  by  the  look  of  the  clouds." 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it,  sir,"  returned  the  lieutenant ;  "  I 
was  just  going  to  propose  to  you,  if  you  would  think  it 
better,  to  draw  off  the  coast  a  few  miles  further,  at  least 
for  the  night." 

"  What  may  be  our  distance  from  the  M\zen  Head  ?" 
asked  Captain  Morris,  looking  towards  the  point  where 
the  said  Head  ought  to  be. 

"  Something  more  than  five  or  six  miles,  sir,"  said  the 
lieutenant ;  "  I  got  a  glimpse  of  Three  Castle  Head  a 
few  minutes  ago." 

"  Well,"  returned  the  Commander  of  The  William  and 
Mary,  "  we  may  draw  off  three  or  four  miles  without 
losing  the  advantage  we  have." 

The  order  was  given,  the  foresheet  let  down,  and  the 
next  instant  the  cutter  was  plunging  her  stout  bows  into 
the  breaking  seas,  and  casting  their  white  spray  over  her 
deck.  In  less  than  an  hour  she  reached  the  desired  dis- 
tance. The  foresail  was  again  hauled  to  windward  ;  the 
watch  was  called,  and  everything  being  made  as  snug  as 
possible,  the  captain  and  his  lieutenant  retired  to  the 
cabin  to  their  supper,  leaving  the  cutter  in  charge  of  the 
next  in  command. 

"You  are  not  exactly  aware,  Mr.  Haultight,"  said 
Captain  Morris,  as  they  contrived,  notwithstanding  the 
heavy  rolls  of  the  cutter,  at  times,  to  make  an  excellent 
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supper,  and  were  now  enjoying  a  consoling  glass  of  Hol- 
lands, hot  water,  and  sugar ;  "  you  are  not  exactly  aware 
©f  the  object  of  our  visit  to  this  coast.  It  is  not  alone 
the  capture  of  this  celebrated  lugger,  The  Warhawk,  but 
t)f  a  great  political  offender  and  his  son — the  latter  com- 
manding this  fast  vessel,  The  Warhawk.  This  notorious 
offender  goes  at  present  under  the  name  of  Fen  wick,  and 
is  only  hiding  his  deep  designs  under  the  guise  of  smug- 
gling. He  is  said  to  have  been  the  leader  of  those  fero- 
cious bands  of  rebels  with  O'Connor,  of  Glengariff,  that 
committed  such  outrages  in  the  west  of  Ireland  in  James's 
time,  or  rather  at  the  period  of  his  landing  in  Ireland. 
These  men  were  disguised,  they  say,  as  King  "William's 
adherents.  It  is  also  thought,  Fenwick  is  only  an 
assumed  name.  He  was  afterwards  known  to  be  one  of 
the  conspirators  joined  to  assassinate  the  late  King  Wil- 
liam, and  is  now  forming  a  conspiracy  to  bring  back  the 
Stuarts  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain.  He  has  held  a 
commission  in  the  Spanish  service ;  and  his  son,  whose 
feats  aboard  this  craft,  The  Warhawk,  are  notorious  for 
their  daring,  is  even  now,  it  is  said,  in  the  same  service." 

"  What  kind  of  a  craft,  sir,  is  this  Warhawk  ?"  asked 
the  lieutenant. 

Stretching  his  hand  over  to  his  desk,  the  captain  took 
up  a  paper,  and  read  aloud — "  '  The  Warhawk  is  a  long, 
low  craft,  over  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons  burden,  with 
a  fine  entrance,  and  a  beautiful  run  aft ;  tremendous 
taunt  spars — lugger,  and,  at  times,  schooner,  rigged ;  her 
foremast  further  in-board  than  usual  for  a  lugger  ;  and 
her  mizen-mast  remarkably  taunt,  and  the  sail  square. 
She  carries  six  brass  carronades,  and  a  complement  of 
eighty  men  ;  has  papers,  &c,  hailing  from  a  Spanish  port, 
and  carries  Spanish  colours.'  " 

"  Rather  a  formidable  craft  for  a  smuggler,  sir,"  said 
Mr.  Haultight ;  "  and  one,  if  very  fast,  should  we  fall  in 
with  her,  might  give  us  some  trouble  to  overhaul  her." 

"  If  we  do  not  get  within  shot  of  her  unawares,  Mr. 
Haultight,"  said  Captain  Morris,  "  I'm  afraid  the  William 
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and  Mary,  though  a  very  fast  vessel,  will  have  something 
to  do.  I  have  information  that  both  the  Fenwicks  are 
aboard  the  "Warhawk  this  trip,  and  that  she  carries  a 
very  valuable  cargo.  Ourpilots — the  two  we  have  aboard— 
say  she  is  the  fastest  craft  afloat,  and  that  the  crew  would 
fight  her  sooner  than  yield  to  a  Queen's  cruizer." 

"  If  we  can  only  get  within  gun-shot,"  said  the  lieu- 
tenant,  "  we  should  cripple  her." 

"  Ah  !  that  would  do,"  returned  Captain  Morris ;  "  she 
was  chased  last  year  by  the  Eacehorse  brig  for  eight 
hours,  during  which,  I  am  told,  she  never  once  set  her 
main  lug,  and  ran  her  out  of  sight." 

All  the  night  it  blew  a  heavy  gale  from  the  south-west ; 
but,  towards  morning,  a  deluge  of  rain  shifted  the  wind 
in  a  moment  into  the  north-west,  rending  the  heavy 
masses  of  cloud  asunder  like  magic,  sweeping  the  fog  and 
mist  from  the  face  of  the  deep,  and  showing  the  horizon 
to  the  north  clear  and  beautiful,  the  sun  rising  and 
throwing  its  glorious  beams,  wintry  as  they  were,  over 
the  agitated  billows,  which  lashed  each  other  in  angry 
opposition,  caused  by  the  sudden  shifting  of  the  wind. 

Though  the  weather  had  thus  cleared,  a  seaman's 
practised  eye  could  easily  detect,  or  foresee,  a  speedy 
return  of  the  same  southerly  gale,  as  soon  as  the  squall 
from  the  north-west  had  blown  itself  out. 

Captain  Morris  was  upon  deck,  eagerly  scanning  the 
■horizon  writh  his  glass,  while  all  hands,  also  upon  deck, 
were  anxiously  on  the  look-out,  with  their  gaze  bent  upon 
the  south-west  quarter. 

"  There  is  a  large  bark,  sir,"  said  the  lieutenant,  "  under 
jury  masts,  away  to  the  south-east ;  and  a  large  schooner 
working  in  for  the  land,  but — " 

"  Strange  sail  in  the  sou'-west !"  hailed  a  young  mid- 
shipman who  had  gone  aloft ;  "  looks  like  a  ship  under 
her  courses." 

Captain  Morris,  after  a  time,  made  her  out  with  his 
glass ;  and  then,  handing  the  glass  to  his  lieutenant,  he 
said — 
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"  I  think  that  craft  looks  like  a  lugger." 

Mr.  Haultight  looked  eagerly  for  several  minutes. 

"  By  Jupiter  !"  exclaimed  he,  "  she's  a  lugger,  and  a 
very  large  lugger,  sir,  with  three  masts — her  fore-lug  and 
her  mizen  only  set ;  and,  by  all  that's  good  !"  he  added, 
after  another  glance,  "  she's  coining  up  with  the  old  wind 
blowing  hard." 

"  That's  our  man,  for  a  thousand  pounds !"  ejaculated 
Captain  Morris,  looking  attentively  at  the  advancing 
stranger.  "  This  squall  has  nearly  blown  itself  out.  It 
lulls  fast,  and  it's  thickening  up  again.  Tou  see  the 
30uth-west  sea  runs  as  fast  as  ever." 

By  the  Commander's  orders,  the  trysail  was  taken  in, 
and  the  immense  sail  set  with  two  reefs  in  it,  and  the  jib 
shifted. 

"  How  is  the  lugger  standing  now,  Mr.  Haultight  ?" 
inquired  the  captain. 

'•  She  appears  to  me,  sir,"  replied  the  lieutenant,  "  to 
have  altered  her  position  a  little.  There's  no  doubt  but 
this  is  the  Warhawk — I  see  her  three  masts  plainly,  and 
her  taunt  and  square  mizen.  She  is  making  a  direct 
course  for  Cape  Clear." 

"  Very  good,"  observed  Captain  Morris.  "  We  must 
let  her  mistake  us,  if  possible,  for  one  of  the  large  Nor- 
thern cutters.  Keep  moving  a-head,  so  as  to  cross  her 
course,  if  we  can,  or  at  least  get  her  within  shot  of  our 
long  eights." 

All  was  now  anxiety  and  preparation  aboard  the  "Wil- 
liam and  Mary  ;  the  guns  were  all  shotted,  and  every 
man  was  at  his  post.  The  Queen's  cruizer  carried  six 
long  eight-pounders,  and  had  a  crew  of  a  hundred  and 
forty  men. 

In  less  than  an  hour  the  two  vessels  had  approached 
wit-Inn  four  miles  of  each  other,  when  the  William  and 
Mary  was  taken  aback  with  a  sudden  shift  of  wind.  This 
gave  a  great  advantage  to  the  lugger.  The  wind  now 
came  in  squalls,  sometimes  very  heavy,  then  again  a  lull ; 
while  the  scud  blew  in  rapidly  from  seaward,  the  sea 
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increasing  surprisingly — all  evident  tokens  of  a  verv 
heavy  gale. 

As  yet  the  lugger  seemingly  paid  no  attention  to  the 
cutter,  hut  came  on  steadily  under  her  fore-lug  and  mizen, 
with  a  very  heavy  sea  rapidly  increasing ;  Captain  Morris 
perceived  that,  with  his  double-reefed  mainsail,  he  would 
not  he  ahle  to  cross  the  lugger's  hows  ;  a  reef  was,  there- 
fore, shaken  out,  though,  as  far  as  canvas  was  concerned, 
the  William  and  Mary  had  quite  sufficient  in  the  squalls, 
that  increased  in  force. 

Watching  her  attentively  with  the  glass,  Mr.  Haul- 
tight  exclaimed  to  his  commander — 

"  The  lugger  is  hoisting  her  main-lug,  and  slightly 
altering  her  course.  I  fear  she  suspects  us,  sir — she  is 
edging  away." 

Captain  Morris  took  his  glass,  and,  steadily  regarding 
the  lugger,  perceived  she  was  evidently  keeping  in  a  posi- 
tion so  as  to  make  all  her  sails  draw ;  he  saw  clearly 
enough  that  she  was  remarkably  fast,  and  carried  her 
canvas  in  a  surprising  manner.  Another  reef  was  shaken 
out  of  the  cutter's  mainsail  and  foresail.  The  canvas  she 
now  carried  made  her  stagger  under  its  influence,  and  her 
mast  bent  with  the  immense  pressure. 

"  I  fear  this  Warhawk,  sir,,  has  the  advantage  of  us  ir. 
speed,"  observed  the  lieutenant.  "  We  shall  scarcely  get 
within  range  the  way  she  is  now  going.  If  we  had 
her  dead  before  the  wind,  we  could  carry  our  square- 
sail." 

"  I  doubt  it,  Mr.  Haultight — I  doubt  it.  Our  square- 
sail  would  bury  us  too  much.  At  all  events,  if  we  are 
not  within  range  we  are  near  it.  Let  us  try  our  distance, 
and  hoist  our  pennant  and  colours— for  it's  very  clear  she 
knows  what  we  are." 

Up  went  the  colours,  and  bang  went  the  long  eight,  but 
fell  short.  Immediately  after,  a  wreath  of  smoke  burst 
from  the  side  of  the  lugger,  and  the  report  of  a  brass 
carronade  answered  their  eight-pounder. 

"  Confound  the  fellow's  impudence !  though  his  gun 
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was  not  shotted,  but  fired  evidently  in  derision,"  said  the 
lieutenant. 

The  two  vessels  were  now  within  less  than  a  mile  and 
a  half  of  each  other,  and  so  well  had  the  lugger  manoeuvred, 
and  her  speed  was  so  great,  that  both  vessels  were,  then 
running  several  points  off  the  wind,  shaping  their  course 
for  Cape  Clear,  wind  and  sea  rapidly  increasing,  and  the 
squalls  becoming  dangerous  from  the  quantity  of  canvas 
carried  by  both  vessels. 

While  the  crew  of  the  William  and  Mary  were  intently 
watching  the  movements  and  manoeuvres  of  the  Warhawk, 
a  violent  and  sudden  squall  tore  over  the  face  of  the  deep, 
driving  the  tops  of  the  waves  before  it  like  a  snow-drift, 
and  burying  the  chaser  and  the  chased  in  a  cloud  of  mist. 

For  several  moments  the  lugger  was  hidden  in  the  drift. 
So  violent  and  heavy  was  the  squall,  that  Captain  Morris 
was  forced  to  ease  the  cutter  during  its'  fury,  lowering 
their  foresail,  and  hauling  up  the  tack  of  the  mainsail,  the 
cutter  plunging  madly  into  the  boiling  sea. 

"  She's  a  deuce  of  a  craft  if  she  holds  on  in  that  squall," 
said  Mr.  Haultight,  giving  himself  a  shake  to  get  rid  of 
the  shower-bath  he  had  been  favoured  with. 

Anxiously  they  watched  the  squall  as  it  careered 
onwards ;  and  presently  the  lugger  emerged  from  the 
mist,  driving  before  the  blast,  without  a  sail  lowered, 
having  increased  considerably  her  distance. 

"  I  see  how  it  is,  Mr.  Haultight,"  said  the  captain. 
4i  That  fellow  will  keep  before  us  till  nightfall,  and  then 
give  us  the  slip.  He  drops  us  now,  and  out-carries  us. 
She  has  immense  beam,  and  is  strong  and  well-handled." 

Thus  the  two  vessels  continued  running  before  the  gale. 
Somehow  the  William  and  Mary  seemed  to  gain,  as  they 
were  forced  to  run  more  before  the  wind.  By  this  time 
they  were  within  four  or  live  miles  of  the  land,  steering 
direct  for  Cape  Clear  ;  but  the  coast  was  fast  disappearing 
in  a  dense  fog  vad  the  roar  of  the  surf  could  be  heard 
even  at  that  distance,  as  it  dashed  against  that  iron-bound 
shore. 
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"  "Were  it  not  for  that  sudden  shift  of  wind,  Mr.  Haul- 
tight,"  said  Captain  Morris,  "we  should  undoubtedly 
have  crossed  within  five  hundred  yards  of  her.  That 
sudden  shift  gave  her  a  decided  advantage." 

"  And  she  is  sure  to  keep  it,  sir,"  responded  the  lieu- 
tenant, in  a  tone  of  great  vexation. 

They  had  now  passed  Cape  Clear,  and  shortly  the  Seven 
Heads  hove  in  sight,  the  wind  veering  more  to  the  south- 
ward, and  blowing  violently,  forcing  the  lugger  to  lower 
her  main-rug,  while  the  cutter  (to  save  her  mast)  hauled 
up  the  tack  of  her  mainsail,  and  eased  her  peak-halyards. 

After  passing  the  Seven  Heads,  the  lugger  continued 
running  dead  before  the  wind,  though  the  whole  line  of 
coast  soon  became  hid  in  a  dense  fog ;  so  much  so,  that  no 
sign  of  the  old  head  of  Kinsale  could  be  seen.  The. 
cutter's  mainsail  tore  her  through  the  seas,  and  yet  they 
gained  not  an  inch  on  the  chase,  though  only  under  her 
fore-lug,  when,  suddenly  hoisting  her  mainsail  with  a 
couple  of  reefs  in  it,  and  at  once  altering  her  course,  the 
Warhawk  ran  right  into  the  tremendous  Eace  off  the  old 
Head  of  Kinsale,  and  became  completely  lost  to  view  in 
the  mist  and  spray  that  hung  over  that  formidable  and 
much-dreaded  Eace  of  the  tide,  like  a  pall. 

"  I  cannot  take  your  vessel,  your  honour,  through  that 
channel,"  said  the  pilot,  touching  his  hat,  and  addressing 
Captain  Morris,  who  looked  confounded  at  the  sudden 
disappearance  of  the  lugger. 

"The  devil !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Haultight,  "we  do  not 
draw  more  water  than  that  lugger." 

"  The  channel  inside  the  Eace  is  not  fifty  yards  wide, 
your  honour,"  rejoined  the  pilot ;  "  and  there  are  several 
rocks  ;  besides,  captain,  there's  a  back  channel,  and  with 
the  wind  this  way,  she  could  wear,  and  running  round  the 
Black  Eocks,  make  for  Courtmacherre,  without  your 
honour  having  a  chance  of  seeing  her  in  the  dense  fog 
along  the  shore." 

There  was  no  lighthouse  at  this  period  on  the  old  Head 
of  Kinsale ;  and  on  no  part  of  the  coast  of  Ireland  doeft 
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there  run  a  Eace  of  tide  so  violent,  or  more  dangerous 
than  off  the  old  Head. 

It  would  have  been  risking  her  majesty's  craft  to  run 
further  in ;  therefore  Captain  Morris,  though  deeply 
chagrined,  ordered  the  cutter's  head  to  be  turned  seaward, 
and  her  mainsail  lowered.  Night  was  rapidly  approach- 
ing, and  so  dense  was  the  fog,  that  scarcely  the  length  of 
the  vessel  was  to  be  seen.  To  follow  his  invisible  foe 
would,  therefore,  be  madness. 

"  Confound  that  fellow,"  said  Captain  Morris,  "  he  has 
led  us  a  pretty  dance.  Perhaps  he  may  have  over-calcu- 
lated his  skill  in  clearing  the  Eace,  and  is  now  ashore." 

"  Xo,  your  honour,"  said  the  pilot,  who  heard  the  obser- 
vation, "  no  fear  of  him.  He  would  run  that  channel 
blindfold ;  she's  a  mortal  fast  and  wonderful  craft,  and 
he's  a  daring  seaman,  is  her  captain.  He  may  have  run 
between  the  Eace  of  the  Head,  and  the  bluff  Head  itself. 
Tou  might  leap  ashore  on  it,  your  honour.  And  then  he 
had  the  whole  sea  clear  before  him,  and  perhaps  may  make 
a  run  for  Bally  Cotton,  and  land  his  cargo  there.  It's  a 
famous  place  for  running  a  craft  full  of  smuggled  goods  into." 

"  We  must  gain  a  good  offing,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Haultight; 
"  and  to-morrow,  if  it  clears,  we  can  search  all  the  coves 
and  bays  along  this  coast.     He  must  run  in  somewhere.'1 

"  Yes  ;  but  do  you  see,  Mr.  Haultight,  that  though 
we  may  get  hold  of  the  lugger — and  that  I  doubt — if 
she  once  makes  a  port  or  a  landing,  the  two  Fenwicks 
will  escape ;  and  thus  the  chief  object  of  my  being  on  this 
coast  so  long  will  be  baffled.  However,  there  is  no  help 
for  it." 

As  the  cutter  turned  her  head  seaward,  they  heard  and 
felt  the  wild  gusts  rushing  through  her  rigging  with 
angry  menace ;  while  the  spray,  dashed  from  her  bows  as 
she  plunged  into  the  head  seas,  so  as  to  gain  a  distance 
from  the  land,  fell  in  sheets  over  her  deck. 

Having  gained   the   desired   distance,   her    majesty's 
cruizer  was   hove-to,  to  take   her  rest  for  the  night,. 
shrouded  in  the  mist  that  lay  heavy  over  sea  and  land. 
10 
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CHAPTEE    XVI. 

Ik  our  last  chapter,  we  left  her  Majesty's  cruizer  the 
"William  and  Mary  lying  off  the  Head  —  the  Old  Head, 
as  it  is  styled — of  Kinsale,  on  which  now  stands  a  noble 
lighthouse,  making  the  chances  of  shipwreck  and  disasters 
infinitely  less  than  at  the  period  of  our  story. 

Leaving  the  cruizer  for  the  present,  we  request  our 
readers  to  step  with  us  on  board  the  lugger,  the  Warhawk. 

This  vessel,  for  several  years,  had  baffled  every 
attempt  either  to  take  her  or  condemn  her  as  a  smuggler. 
The  contraband  trade  in  Anne's  reign,  and  long  after, 
was  carried  on,  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  with  an  audacity 
and  success  unparalleled.  The  numerous  extraordinary 
coves  and  intricate  channels  having  entrances  blocked  up 
by  rocks  and  islands  intersecting  the  entire  coast  of 
Ireland  from  the  old  Head  of  Kinsale  to  the  Island  of 
Valencia,  afforded  every  facility  for  the  running  of  cargoes, 
and  for  the  concealment  of  the  smugglers  and  even  their 
vessels.  The  cruizers  on  the  coast  were  very  few :  they 
appeared  only  at  intervals,  and  were  all  dull  sailers. 
The  guard  upon  the  coast  was  rarely  diligent ;  and  for 
miles  upon  miles,  no  watch  at  all  was  kept.  Prom  the 
Seven  Heads  to  Bantry,  the  coast  was  thinly  populated, 
and  scarcely  cultivated  ;  the  inhabitants  eagerly  joining 
in  all  smuggling  transactions. 

The  Warhawk  was  decidedly  the  handsomest  and 
fastest  craft  ever  employed  in.  the  trade  —  she  was  built 
in  a  Spanish  port,  by  Irish  speculators — no  expense  was 
spared  in  her  construction,  or  arming ;  and  her  crew  were 
picked  men.  These  men  and  commander  swore  they 
would  never  surrender  their  cargo,  as  long  as  the  War- 
hawk could  keep  above  water. 

As  the  Warhawk  came  within  sight  of  the  Kerry  coast, 
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on  her  voyage  home  (her  destination  being  a  well-known 
cove  to  the  eastward  of  the  old  Head  of  Kinsale,  and  just 
round  its  bluff  and  bold  promontory)  the  crew  caught 
sight  of  the  Queen's  cruizer. 

The  commander  of  the  Warhawk,  a  tall,  handsome  man, 
about  eight-and-twenty  years  old,  brought  his  glass  to 
bear  upon  the  cutter.  After  a  moment's  steady  regard, 
he  turned  to  a  stout,  jovial-looking  individual,  who  was 
steering  the  lugger,  and,  with  a  laugh,  said — 

"  There  is  a  wolf  that  wants  to  be  taken  for  a  lamb." 

"  What  is  she,  captain  ?"  asked  the  pilot.  "  She  looks 
a  large-sized  sloop." 

"  She's  a  revenue  or  Queen's  cruizer,  and  she's  shifting 
her  trysail  and  getting  up  her  mainsail.  She  has  made 
us  out ;  and  I  fancy  some  information  has  been  given  of 
our  coming,  for  she  has  been  lying-to  during  the  night, 
no  doubt.  She  has  the  wind  Nor-west  —  a  squall  that 
will  soon  be  over.  We  shall  carry  this  gale  on  with  us, 
which  will  spoil  her  sport." 

"  Musha,  does  he  think  his  ould  tub  could  keep  com- 
pany with  the  Warhawk  ?"  asked  the  pilot. 

"  No,"  replied  the  commander  ;  "lam  not  thinking  of 
that,  Mahony  ;  but  you  see,  we  must  try  and  get  rid  of 
this  cutter,  which  seems  to  be  a  very  fine  craft,  before 
night-fall.  This  gale  will  freshen  from  the  shift  of  wind; 
and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  we  shall  have  a  dense  fog  before 
night.  See,  how  low  and  thick  the  scud  comes  in.  Now, 
your  plan,  Mahony,  will  be  to  keep  manoeuvring  the 
cutter,  till  we  can  make  a  run  for  the  old  Head,  so  as  to 
hit  the  spot  about  night-fall.  We  will  then  push  in  for 
the  Uace,  where  the  cruizer  will  never  dare  to  follow, 
supposing  she  has  legs  to  keep  up  with  us ;  then  run 
through  the  Gut,  and  there's  an  end  of  her." 

"  Let  me  alone,  captain,"  said  the  pilot.  "  By  jabers, 
I'll  lead  him  a  purty  dance,  and  let  him  get  within  smell 
of  us,  just  to  keep  him  lively." 

The  reader  has  seen  how  the  chase  was  managed,  till 
the  lugger,  suddenly  hoisting  her  main-lug,  altered  her 
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course,  and  ran  in  amid  the  terrible,  tumbling  sea  of  the 
Eace.  As  the  vessel  plunged  amid  the  boiling  surf,  a 
flood  of  water  burst  over  her  low,  flush  deck,  which 
would  certainly  have  made  free  with  some  of  the  crew, 
had  they  not  been  prepared  for  such  a  contingency. 
After  rolling  and  plunging  fearfully  amid  the  breakers — 
every  rope  and  sail  strained  to  its  utmost  —  the  lugger 
ran  through  the  very  narrow  channel  between  the  Eace  and 
the  old  Head,  where  the  water  was  comparatively  smooth. 

The  two  hardy  seamen  at  the  tiller  shook  themselves 
with  a  reckless  laugh,  saying — 

"  Faix,  boys,  that  was  as  good  as  a  shower-bath,  any  day. 
Good  bye  to  her  Majesty's  barky  ;  for,  be  me  soul,  for  an 
ould  tub  she  aint  a  bad  one  for  speed.  "What  a  purty 
night  she'll  have  of  it !" 

"  Have  a  care,  Mahony,  have  a  care,"  said  the  Captain 
of  the  lugger.  "  Y.ou  are  threading  a  needle  with  a  very 
ugly  eye  to  it." 

"  Oh,  faix,  never  fear,  sir,"  rejoined  the  Pilot ;  "I'm  wide 
awake.  I'll  put  you  close  enough  to  jump  ashore,  if 
needs  be.  I'm  shaving  the  ould  Head  as  close  as  ever  a 
barber  cropped  a  poll.  They'll  never  follow  us  here.  No, 
devil  a  fear  of  them.  The  cutter  would  be  in  bits  in 
half  an  hour  if  they  attempted  to  cross  the  Eace  in  this 
gale,  and  not  knowing  which  way  to  steer  when  through. 
Lower  the  lug !  Lower  away,  handsome !"  shouted  the 
pilot,  as  they  rounded  the  Head,  and  a  tremendous  squall 
over  the  top,  bent  the  "Warhawk,  with  her  bulwarks  under 
the  flood.   The  lug  was  lowered  and  secured  in  a  moment. 

It  was  now  dark ;  and  what  with  the  dense  fog  and 
violent  squalls,  the  passage  round  the  Head  could  only 
have  been  attempted  by  men  as  daring  and  reckless  as 
those  on  board  the  "Warhawk  ;  for  so  very  close  did  they 
run  to  the  bluff  Head  that  the  dash  of  the  waves  against 
the  rocks  was  thrown  back  upon  their  own  decks.  She 
was  then  carefully,  and  under  very  easy  sail,  worked  into 
a  deep  indentation  of  the  Coast,  about  seven  or  eight 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  Kinsale  Harbour. 
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This  Cove  was,  at  the  period  of  our  tale,  surrounded  by 
land,  wild  and  uncultivated,  and  with  scarcely  a  habitation 
to  be  seen  for  miles,  being  separated  by  the  Bandou  river 
from  the  more  cultivated  and  populous  part  of  the  county. 
Within  this  Cove  the  "Warhawk  let  go  her  anchor  in 
three  fathom  water,  as  still  as  a  milk-pond,  though  the 
gusts  over  the  land  fell  heavy  and  frequent,  with  a  loud 
roar  as  they  rushed  through  the  rigging,  and  over  the 
still  water,  and  then  died  away  in  the  distance. 

As  the  lugger  swung  to  her  anchor,  a  bright  crimson 
flame  was  burned  over  the  bows  of  the  vessel,  and  then  it 
was  extinguished,  and  all  became  wrapt  in  the  profound 
darkness  of  the  night,  the  rain,  at  the  same  time, 
descending  in  torrents.  Scarcely  five  minutes  elapsed, 
before  a  similar  flame  was  seen  by  the  anxious  crew,  not 
a  hundred  yards  from  them,  on  the  sandybeach  of  the  Cove. 

"  Come,  by  Jove,  that's  hitting  the  time  and  place  to  a 
nicety,"  said  the  Captain  of  the  Warhawk,  rubbing  his 
hands.  "  Now,  lads,  out  with  the  boats.  A  couple  of 
hours  will  do  our  business  here,  and  I  shall  leave  you, 
Mahony,  in  charge  of  the  craft  for  the  rest  of  the  night. 
In  the  morning,  you  can  run  in  for  the  Cove  of  Cork. 
Your  papers  are  all  right ;  and  this  cargo,  consigned  to 
Cooper  and  Briscoe,  will  be  taken  charge  of  there  —  so 
now  let  us  be  active." 

The  two  large  boats  of  the  lugger,  built  purposely  for 
discharging  her  contraband  cargo,  were  soon  floating 
alongside  ;  and  in  an  incredible  short  period  were  loaded 
to  the  very  gunnel. 

The  shore  was  speedily  reached.  As  soon  as  the  sound 
of  her  boat's  keel  grated  on  the  shingly  beach,  some  ten  or 
a  dozen  men  rushed  into  the  water  to  meet  the  smugglers. 

"  Musha  then ;  glory  be  !  Here  you  are !  Long  life 
and  more  power  to  you.  Eaix,  ye  have  had  a  fine  time 
of  it." 

Then  followed  shaking  of  hands  ;  and  many  a  joke  and 
laugh ;  though  every  individual  present  was  soaked  to 
the  skin. 
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"  Come,  come,  boys,  no  blarney,"  said  the  Captain. 
"  "Work  is  the  word.  Start  that  small  keg,  and  pass  the 
can  round.  Then  let  me  see  you  all  off  like  a  pack  of 
beagles." 

"Aigh,  aigh,  sir,  I'll  start  him,"  said  a  man  with  a 
lantern  and  a  huge  piece  of  iron,  like  a  crow-bar,  driving, 
as  he  spoke,  the  head  of  the  cask  in.  It  was  brandy ;  and 
the  can  was  passed  round  to  the  great  delight  of  the  men. 

After  this  the  work  went,  on  swimmingly ;  and,  in  a 
wonderfully  short  time,  the  boat's  cargo  was  transferred 
to  the  backs  of  several  horses,  and  some  harnessed  to  a 
kind  of  cart  without  wheels. 

Before  two  hours  had  passed,  the  place  was  quite 
deserted  by  boats,  smugglers  and  assistants  ;  leaving  only 
the  commander  and  his  particular  attendant,  Darby 
Mc'Grath,  standing  on  the  spot. 

For  a  moment  or  two,  William  Fenwick  stood  listening ; 
but  all  was  still,  save  the  roar  of  the  blast,  and  the 
thunder  of  the  sea  breaking  on  the  rocks  without  the 
Cove. 

"  All  right,  Darby,"  said  the  captain,  turning  round  to 
his  man,  who  was  squeezing  the  last  drop  from  the  keg. 
"  Now  let  us  push  on  across  the  moor,  for  the  old  Tower 
of  Kilgobben.     We  have  made  a  nice  thing  of  it." 

"  Be  me  conscience,  you  may  say  that,  Master  William. 
There  will  be  nice  pickings  for  the  owners  of  the  War- 
hawk." 

"  Well,  push  on,  now  the  work's  done  ;  this  rain  and 
cold  wind  is  not  pleasant.  It  will  be  daylight  before  we 
get  to  the  creek.  I  wonder  if  the  punt's  there  ;  or  did 
they  forget,  in  the  hurry,  to  leave  her  at  this  side  ?" 

"  Ould  Bill  is  sure  to  have  left  her  there,  and  the 
paddles,"  returned  Darby ;  leading  the  way  across  a  most 
bleak  and  dismal  track  of  land ;  and  just  as  a  dull,  mise- 
rable, wet  November  morning  broke,  they  reached  the 
edge  of  a  small  creek — the  waters  of  which  empty  them- 
selves into  the  Bandon  river. 

"  Eaix,  here's  the  punt,  sure   enough!"    said  Darby 
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M'Grath  ;  and  then,  from  a  great  mass  of  tall  rushes,  he 
pulled  out  a  pair  of  short  oars. 

"William  Fenwick  jumped  into  the  punt,  while  Darby 
cast  off  the  chain,  and,  taking  the  oars,  he  pulled  rapidly 
down  the  creek,  and  into  the  broader  waters  of  the  river 
Bandon — which  runs  into  the  harbour  of  Kinsale,  and 
thence  reaches  the  sea  about  five  miles  below  the  town. 
It  was  strong  flood  tide.  Pulling  with  the  stream,  they 
ran  the  boat  ashore,  under  the  old  Tower  of  Kilgobben. 

"Within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  tower,  there  was  then 
standing  a  two-story  building.  It  had  been  a  slated 
house ;  but  the  slates  had  gradually  disappeared ;  and, 
as  they  vanished,  they  were  replaced  with  any  substitutes 
at  hand,  however  unsuitable  to  the  purpose  the  latter 
might  have  been.  The  windows,  woefully  deficient  of 
glass,  were  patched  with  paper,  old  rags,  and  an  old  hat. 
These  make-shifts  served,  in  some  degree,  to  keep  out 
wind  and  rain,  and  also  to  exclude  light.  Both  sides  of 
the  noble  river  were,  at  this  period,  woefully  deficient  in 
the  slightest  appearance  of  agricultural  labour.  Thinly, 
and  widely-scattered,  were  the  habitations  of  the 
peasantry  ;  and,  as  to  resident  gentry,  there  was  not  one 
nearer  than  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Bandon  or  Kinsale. 
There  was  an  air  of  desolation  and  ruin — of  poverty  and 
neglect — around  the  house  and  ground. 

As  soon  as  the  captain  of  the  Warhawk,  and  his  atten- 
dant, Darby,  approached  the  house,  the  loud  baying  ot 
fierce  dogs  was  heard,  and  instantly,  two  brutes,  leaping 
over  the  low  broken  wall  of  the  yard,  flew  at  the  intruders, 
as  they  supposed  them ;  but  an  oath  and  a  kick,  from 
Darby,  drove  them  back.  At  the  noise  made  by  the  dogs, 
a  window  was  thrown  open,  and  a  head — ornamented 
with  a  remarkably  dirty  cap — was  thrust  forth,  and  a 
voice — not  very  remarkable  for  its  dulcet  properties — 
cried  out — 

"  Och,  and  be  me  conscience,  I'm  pleased  to  see  you 
return,  Darby,  jewel ;  and  you,  too,  Mr.  William." 

"  Don't  stand  chattering  there,  ye  omadaun,  but  come 
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down  and  open  the  door,"  said  Darby,  looking  up  to  his 
better  half.  "  You  have  a  tongue  as  long  as  an  eel,  and, 
by  Jabers,  quite  as  slippery." 

"  Oh,  ye're  a  beauty  yourself,  Darby  dear,"  exclaimed 
the  head  ;  "  but  I'll  open  the  door  in  a  jiffy." 

"  Has  my  father  returned,  Peggy  ?"  demanded  William 
Penwick,  as  the  woman  with  the  soiled  cap,  but  very 
good-looking  face,  opened  the  door. 

"  Troth,  he  has,  Master  William,  these  three  days ;  and 
sure  it's  mighty  anxious  entirely  he  was  to  see  you  sale 
back  from  this  voyage." 

"  Well,  here  I  am,  Peggy,  safe  and  sound,  at  all  events," 
returned  the  captain  of  the  lugger,  entering  ;  "  but  is  he 
in  the  house  now  ?" 

"  He  is ;  that  is,  he  was  an  hour  or  two  ago,"  said 
Peggy  ;  "  but  he  rode  over  to  Innishannon,  saying  as  how 
he  would  be  back  to-night  or  to-morrow,  that's  to-day, 
for  it's  yesterday  he  went  away,  now  I  think  of  it." 

"  Bother  the  woman,"  said  Darby ;  "  her  head  was 
never  the  clearest." 

"  Och,  faith,  it's  clear  enough,  Darby,  jewel.  The 
master  said,  if  he  weren't  back  without  being  caught,  it 
would  be  a  bad  job  :  he  could  wait  no  longer." 

"  Humph  !"  muttered  William  Penwick,  what's  in  the 
wind  now,  I  wonder?"  So  saying,  he  passed  through  a 
dilapidated  passage,  and  unlocking  a  side-door,  entered  a 
room  differing  very  widely  from  the  others.  This  room 
led  into  another,  a  sleeping  chamber.  The  sitting-room 
was  comfortably  furnished :  it  had  a  carpet,  and  a  book- 
case, with  many  volumes  on  its  shelves.  On  a  table  were 
scattered  several  charts,  compasses,  and  pieces  of  music. 
A  keyed  flute  and  a  violin  hung,  with  a  few  marine 
pictures,  against  the  papered  walls.  Altogether,  there 
was  a  look  of  civilised  life  and  comfort,  irreco'ncileable 
with  the  exterior  of  the  house. 

"Now,  Peggy,"  said  William  Eenwick,  "  stir  yourself ; 
"  light  a  fire  here,  and  get  me  some  breakfast." 

Then,  entering  the  other  room,  he  soon  got  rid  of  his 
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soaked  and  rough  seaman's  attire.  Divested  of  this,  and 
dressed  in  a  plain  suit,  such  as  was  worn  by  gentlemen  of 
easy  circumstances,  William  Eenwick  appeared  an  exceed- 
ingly handsome  young  man,  having  no  trace  whatever,  in 
his  fine  and  regular  features,  of  the  wild  and  reckless 
character  of  his  present  life. 

On  returning  to  the  sitting-room,  he  found  a  good 
blazing  fire,  and  preparations  making  for  a  substantial 
breakfast,  which  proved  that  Peggy  had  other  active 
members  besides  her  tongue. 

"William  Fenwick  had  scarcely  commenced  his  break- 
fast, before  the  sound  of  a  horse's  feet  caused  him  to  look 
out  from  the  window,  when  he  beheld  his  father  ride  up 
to  the  door,  and  give  his  horse  to  Darby.  The  next 
moment  he  entered  the  room,  seemingly  much  heated 
and  disturbed. 

Throwing  himself  into  a  chair,  and  wiping  his  brow, 
he  said — 

"  This  is  a  lucky  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel,  William. 
By  Heaven !  I  was  afraid  The  "Warhawk  would  have  been 
taken,  and  your  person  secured." 

"  Ha !  How  is  that,  father  ?"  exclaimed  the  son,  filling 
a  ciip  of  chocolate,  and  pushing  it  over  to  his  sire.  "  How 
could  you  have  known  we  were  chased  r" 

"  The  devil!"  exclaimed  the  elder  Fenwick,  raising  his 
huge  eyebrows  ;  "  then  you  were  chased  ?  I  was  only 
imagining  you  might  be.  Well,  you  are  a  favourite  of 
that  capricious  jade,  William." 

"  But  you  have  some  news,  I  see,"  rejoined  the  young 
man  ;  "for  you  look  agitated,  father.  Is  he  dead  ?"  And 
he  looked  his  father  anxiously  in  the  face.  "  If  he  is,'r 
added  he,  "my  worthy  cousin  steps  into  a  princely  fortune." 

"  If  you  had  not  your  father  to  work  for  you,  William, 
such  might  be  the  case,"  replied  the  elder  Fenwick ;  "  but 
you  have  guessed  rightly.  The  Baronet  is  dead.  Your 
cousin,  however,  will  not  succeed  to  the  estates." 

"  The  devil  he  won't !"  rejoined  the  young  man,  a  little 
astonished.     "  How  is  that  r" 
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"  Ah ,  that  will  be  explained  hereafter,"  answered  the 
elder  Eenwick ;  "  at  present  our  object  is  to  get  out  of 
this  country  as  privately,  and,  mind  you,  as  rapidly  aa 
possible.     Why,  you  seem  alarmed." 

"  All's  right,  lather ;  the  Warhawk's  papers  are  not  to 
be  questioned." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  impatiently  interrupted  Mr.  Eenwick;  "it's 
no  question  about  the  Warhawk  now ;  but,  let  me  tell 
you,  if  we  linger  here  twelve  hours  longer,  we  shall  be 
found  board  and  lodging  in  Cork  jail.  I  am  not  joking. 
You  call  my  projects  mad  ones  ;  and  yet  they  have  fally 
and  completely  succeeded." 

"  Very  good,"  said  the  son,  coolly  sipping  his  chocolate; 
"  but  touching  that  lodging  in  Cork  jail.  What  has  led 
to  such  a  comfortable  perspective,  since  the  Warhawk 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it  ?  She  cannot  be  caught  with  a 
contraband  cargo,  for  that  was  landed  and  stowed  away 
before  daylight." 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  the  father,  "there  are  two 
English  officers  of  the  Government  now  in  Cork ;  and 
before  night  they  will  be  here  to  apprehend  us — or,  rather 
one — as  a  political  offender.  They  have  had  accurate 
information,  and  a  faithful  description  of  our  persons ; 
but  our  real  names  are  safe.  The  name  of  Eenwick  we 
must  drop  from  this  hour.  I  have  also  had  information 
that  officers  are  sent  to  different  ports,  and  that  a  Queen  s 
•cruizer  is  on  the  coast — the  same,  I  suppose,  which  you 
escaped  from.  Now,  then,  attend  to  my  projects.  We 
must  destroy  all  documents  we  have  here  that  might 
give  a  clue  to  those  who  will  assuredly  search  for  us. 
Even  Darby  and  his  wife  must  be  left  in  total  ignorance 
of  our  final  departure  ;  they  must  imagine  we  are  only 
going  to  Bandon,  and  will  return  as  usual.  I  have 
arranged  with  Greene  concerning  our  shares  in  the 
Warhawk." 

"  Nay,  father,"  interrupted  the  son,  "  in  every  thing 
«lse,  I  am  willing  to  follow  your  plans  and  projects.  But 
any  half  of  the  Warhawk,  I  will  not  resign.     I  will  give 
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up  the  command  for  a  time,  till  we  see  how  your  scheme 
prospers.     It  will  then  be  time  enough  to  decide." 

The  elder  Eenwick  thought  for  a  moment  with  a  some- 
what uneasy  expression  of  countenance ;  but  then,  looking 
up  more  cheerfully,  he  said — 

"  Be  it  so.  Of  us  and  of  our  future  proceedings,  they 
can  know  nothing.  Tour  wish  in  this  matter  can,  there- 
fore, be  gratified  without  hazard.  Tou  will  soon  find 
how  useless  it  will  be  to  incur  even  a  remote  risk.  Once 
across  the  Channel  and  landed  on  the  English  coast,  we 
may  defy  discovery." 

For  two  hours  after  this  conversation,  father  and  son 
were  actively  employed  in  destroying  letters,  papers,  &c. 
Even  books  were  consigned  to  the  flames. 

Satisfied  even  if  the  strictest  investigation  was  made 
by  the  most  cunning  searchers,  that  nothing  would  be 
discovered  against  them,  the  father  and  son  changed  their 
attire  ;  and,  telling  Darby  and  his  wife  to  keep  a  sharp 
look  out  in  case  any  hunt  should  be  made  after  the  cargo 
landed  the  preceding  night,  said  they  were  going  to 
Innishannon ;  and,  mounting  the  two  horses  kept  in  the 
establishment,  left  the  place. 

Taking  a  road  across  the  country,  well  known  to  the 
elder  Eenwick,  they  reached  Timoleague.  Here  Mr. 
Eenwick  procured  a  man  to  take  the  horses  on  to  a  farm, 
held  by  a  person  with  whom  he  had  been  connected  for 
years.  Finally,  they  procured  a  passage  across  from 
Glandore  to  Milford  Haven,  in  a  "Welsh  sloop,  and  thence 
proceeded  to  London,  where  we  leave  them  for  the 
present. 


CHAPTBE    XVII. 

About  three  months  after  the  departure  of  the  Eenwicks 
from  the  tower  of  Kilgobben,  Mr.  Briefless,  the  lawyer, 
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wa3  sitting  in  rather  a  melancholy  mood,  and  immersed 
in  thought.  He  had  not  recovered  the  shock  inflicted  on 
him  by  the  sudden  demise  of  his  old  friend,  Sir  Hugh 
Granville ;  added  to  which  astounding  misfortune  was 
the  unexpected  event  that  followed ;  for  no  will,  or  copy 
of  a  will,  could  be  found.  The  lawyer's  thoughts  were  in 
a  sad  state  of  perplexity :  he  became  absent  in  mind, 
and  restless. 

Mr.  Briefless  passed  half  the  mornings  pacing  his 
library,  muttering  all  kinds  of  strange  sentences.  The 
few  words  his  housekeeper  caught  at  times  frightened 
her.  "  There's  villany  at  work  !"  Altogether,  master  and 
housekeeper  were  sadly  out  of  sorts. 

On  the  morning  already  alluded  to,  the  lawyer  had 
proceeded  earlier  than  usual  to  his  library,  and  soon 
began  turning  over  several  bundles  of  deeds  and  letters, 
anxiously  looking  for  one  particular  document,  for  which 
purpose  it  was  necessary  to  read  part  of  the  greater 
number.  In  the  midst  of  this  unpaid  occupation, 
Thomas,  the  factotum,  entered  the  room  with  letters. 

"  Ha,  here  it  is  at  last !"  exclaimed  the  lawyer,  select- 
ing an  epistle  with  a  foreign  post-mark.  "What  a 
dilatory  mode  of  correspondence !  Three  months  before 
I  can  get  an  answer  to  my  letter !  Very  good,  indeed  !" 

He  then  opened  the  letter  which,  as  he  well  knew, 
was  from  Sir  G-erald  Granville.  He  read  the  contents 
slowly  and  attentively ;  read  it  again  ;  folded  it  up,  and 
placed  it  carefully  aside,  muttering  to  himself — "  By 
Jove,  the  boy's  mad,  that's  clear  !  Prefers  being  shot  at 
by  a  parcel  of  fools,  who  pocket  sixpence  a  day  and  eat 
bad  food  for  committing  wholesale  murder,  to  returning 
home,  enjoying  a  princely  fortune,  and  doing  good  to  his 
fellow  creatures.  What  the  devil  has  he  to  do  with  the 
Dutch  ?  Humph  !  They  are  the  only  gainers  by  this 
war.     He'll  get  tired  of  it,  though,  or  get  shot." 

"  No,  God  forbid  !"  exclaimed  the  little  lawyer  aloud, 
and  jumping  to  his  feet,  as  a  very  smart  double  knock 
was  heard  at  the  street  door. 
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Thomas  shortly  entered,  saying — 

"  There  is  a  Mr.  Greathead  below,  sir,  who  wishes 
particularly  to  see  you,  if  not  engaged." 

"  Greathead !"  repeated  the  lawyer,  "nobody  in  these 
parts  of  that  name.  Show  him  up,  Thomas — show  him 
up.  Greathead  ! — curious  name.  I  wonder  if  he  has  a 
big  head.     These  names  always  take  their  rise  from — " 

He  had  no  time  to  finish  his  sentence,  for  Thomas 
ushered  the  stranger  into  the  library. 

Mr.  Briefless,  after  a  rapid  glance  over  the  stranger's 
person,  which  was  far  from  pleasing,  bowed,  and  requested 
him  to  be  seated,  saying — 

"  Mr.  Greathead,  I  presume." 

The  stranger  bowed  profoundly,  and  smiled.  The 
smile  made  the  lawyer  start.  He  rubbed  his  hand,  as  if 
cold,  and  sat  down. 

Mr.  Briefless  was  a  short  man,  but  nearly  as  broad  as 
he  was  long.  Now  the  stranger  was  rather  shorter,  and 
so  very  thin,  that,  as  the  worthy  lawyer  afterwards 
declared,  he  felt  satisfied  if  he  stood  between  him  and 
the  light,  he  could  have  seen  through  him.  There  was 
nothing  very  remarkable  in  his  head,  except  that,  con- 
trary to  the  fashion  of  the  period,  he  wore  neither  wig 
nor  powder,  but  his  grizzled,  short  hair  curled  like  a 
poodle  dog's.  The  peculiar  expression  of  the  stranger's 
mouth  was  attributable  to  the  excessive  thinness  of  his 
lips  ;  so  that  when  he  smiled  the  effect  was  as  if  a  livid 
streak  had  been  drawn  across  the  face  from  ear  to  'ear. 
He  was,  however,  well  dressed  in  the  very  ugly  mode  of 
Queen  Anne's  reign. 

"Very  fine  morning,  Mr.  Briefless,"  began  the  stranger, 
seating  himself. 

The  lawyer  cast  a  glance  at  the  window,  saw  it  was  a 
raw  bleak  day  in  March,  and  replied — 

"  Very." 

"  I  have  waited  on  you,  Mr.  Briefless,"  said  Mr. 
Greathead,  "on  what  will,  I  fear,  appear  to  you  unpleasant 
business.     But,  first,  allow  me  to  say — 1  am  a  lawyer — 
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and  reside  in  London.    I  wait  on  you,  Mr.  Briefless, 
on  the  part  of  Sir  William  G-ranville  O'G-rady." 

Mr.  Briefless  started  from  his  chair,  while  the  stranger's 
mouth  underwent  a  most  singular  change,  one  corner 
turning  straight  up  towards  the  left  eye. 

"  Sir  "William  Granville  O'Grady !"  echoed  Mr.  Brief- 
less. "  I  know  no  such  person — never  did — there  is  no 
such  person." 

The  stranger  smiled  a  ghastly  smile,  which  made  our 
Irish  lawyer  shudder. 

"Don't  be  too  hasty,  Mr.  Briefless,"  rejoined  the 
stranger.  "  I  told  you  my  business  would  be  unpleasant. 
Still,  as  you  say,  it  is  business," 

"  Curse  you  -and  your  business,  and  your  hideous 
mouth  too,"  inwardly  ejaculated  Mr.  Briefless. 

"  Tax  your  memory,"  pursued  Mr.  Greathead  ;  "  and 
you  will  find  that  you  formerly  knew,  or  at  least  heard 
of,  a  Mr.  William  O'Grady,  who,  about  nine-and-twenty 
years  ago,  married  the  eldest — eldest  mind  you — daughter 
of  the  late  Sir  Vrance  Granville,  of  Granville  Castle, 
Ireland." 

"  Why,  the  man  was  drowned,  and  the  truly  unfortiF 
nate  lady  that  fled  her  father's  roof  with  him,  met  the 
same  fate,"  retorted  Mr.  Briefless. 

"  Ha,  very  good,  indeed,"  rejoined  the  stranger,  "I 
thought,  my  dear  Sir,  your  memory  was  too  good  to  lead 
you  astray.  The  gentleman  to  whom  you  now  allude  is 
the  father  of  my  client,  Sir  William  Granville  O'Grady. 
Mr.  O'Grady,  I  am  most  happy  to  inform  you,  did  not 
perish  at  sea,  as  was  supposed.  Being  a  soldier — per- 
haps you  are  not  aware  that  he  was  an  officer  in  the 
Spanish  service — he  adopted  what  he  styled  a  ruse-de- 
gnerre,  that  is,  his  servant,  who  had  a  young  wife, 
embarked,  attired  like  his  master,  in  the  Mary  of 
Dunmore — which  craft,  as  you  are  aware,  was  wrecked 
on  the  Salter's,  and  every  soul  perished.  Captain 
O'Grady,  on  the  other  hand,  proceeded  to  Wexford, 
where  he  was  married  by  a  Catholic  priest,  sailed  for 
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Carnarvon,  in  Wales,  and  there,  Mr.  Briefless,"  and  the 
London  lawyer  looked  unutterable  things,  "  and  there 
was  married  by  a  clergyman  of  the  same  persuasion  as 
his  wife.  One  child,  a  son,  my  present  client,  was  born, 
and  his  birth  most  unfortunately  caused  the  death  of 
his  mother." 

Mr.  Briefless  sat  like  one  turned  to  stone.  He  did 
not  doubt  the  truth  of  what  Mr.  Greathead  stated, 
because  he  felt  that  no  impostor  would  be  likely  to 
attempt  so  daring  and  impossible  a  fraud.  Besides, 
running  rapidly  over  in  his  mind  the  events  of  years 
back,  he  remembered  that  a  terrible  watch  had  been 
kept  upon  the  Granville  family.  Bat  what  he  thought  he 
kept  to  himself,  and,  after  a  long  and  painful  pause, 
said — 

"That  I  should  be  astonished,  Mr.  Greathead,  you 
will  not  wonder.  That  a  person  supposed  dead  for  nine- 
and-twenty  years,  should  suddenly  make  his  appearance, 
and  produce  his  son  as  the  heir  to  a  noble  inheritance, 
appears  most  strange  and  mysterious." 

"  And  yet,  Mr.  Briefless,"  replied  the  London  lawyer, 
speaking  gently  and  with  a  soothing  tone,  "  when 
explained,  it  will  all  appear  extremely  simple  and  natural. 
Pursued  by  Sir  Vrance  Granville  and  his  son  with  unre- 
lenting animosity — " 

"  You  are  wrong,  sir,"  interrupted  Mr.  Briefless ; 
"  the  late  lamented  Baronet  followed  them,  in  company 
with  his  father,  to  save  and  intercede  for  a  beloved  sister, 
not  to  persecute  or  molest,  as  you  insinuate." 

"  I  ask  your  pardon,  Mr.  Briefless,"  returned  the 
London  lawyer ;  "  my  client  knew  not  that.  He  knew 
he  was  pursued,  but  he  could  not  know  with  what  feel- 
ings on  the  part  of  Sir  Hugh.  He  was,  nevertheless, 
thoroughly  aware  of  the  fierce  hatred  entertained 
towards  him  by  his  bride's  father.  The  death  of  Mrs. 
O'Grady,  which  took  place  in  Jersey,  where  his  son  was 
born,  put  an  end  for  ever  of  hoping  for  a  reconciliation. 
We  have  no  business  to  inquire  how  Captain  O'Grady 
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passed  the  nine-and-twenty  years ;  he  was  supposed  dead, 
and  without  fortune  er  even  remote  kindred.  I  believe 
he  lived  during  that  period  entirely  abroad." 

As  the  London  lawyer  spoke,  his  piercing  eyes  rested 
with  a  searching  expression  on  the  face  of  his  companion. 
Mr.  Briefless  was,  however,  summoning  all  his  energies 
to  meet  the  crisis  that  was  coming ;  and  he  bore  the 
gaze  of  his  brother-lawyer  unshrinkingly. 

"Now,  Mr.  Briefless,"  continued  Mr.  Greathead,  ''■my 
client,  Sir  William  Granville  O'Grady — for,  of  course, 
the  title  goes,  at  all  events,  to  the  child  of  the  eldest 
sister — my  client,  I  say,  claims  the  entire  Granville 
estates  and  property,  amounting,  including  Castle  Gran- 
ville and  Innismoyle,  to,  I  believe,  fourteen  thousand  a 
year.  A  noble  property,  Mr.  Briefless,  a  noble  property. 
Besides  this,  the  late  Sir  Hugh  Granville  purchased  for 
twenty-three  thousand  pounds  the  estate  of  Deer  Hurst, 
in  Oxfordshire,  worth,  let  us  suppose,  one  thousand  a 
year.  Sir  Hugh  also  possessed,  in  India  bonds  and 
other  securities,  over  eighty  thousand  pounds.  Now, 
with  the  funds  arising  from  these,  my  client,  Sir  William, 
thought  he  had  nothing  to  do,  as  it  was  Sir  Hugh's 
own  personal  property,  and,  of  course,  he  willed  it  to  his 
favourite  nephew,  Mr.  Gerald  Granville.  Having,  how- 
ever, heard  a  report  that  no  will  could  be  found  after 
the  strictest  search,  my  client  puts  in  his  claim  for  the 
whole  property,  and  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that  he  is 
perfectly  justified  in  doing  so." 

A  short  silence  ensued.  Mr.  Briefless  would  admit 
nothing. 

"  Am  I  right,"  at  length  resumed  the  London  Lawyer, 
"in  saying  that  no  will  or  other  document  exists  to 
frustrate  my  client's  claims  ?  As  the  late  Sir  Hugh's 
confidential  friend  and  law-adviser,  and  the  holder  of  all 
the  papers,  documents,  deeds,  &c,  of  tho  Granville 
family,  I,  of  course,  as  in  law  bound,  apply  to  you." 

Mr.  Briefless,  for  several  moments,  was  plunged  in 
deep  and  most  painful  thought.  To  the  Granville  property, 
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there  could  be  no  doubt  that,  supposing  all  the  proper 
documents  were  brought  forward,  the  son  of  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Sir  Vrance  Granville  was  unquestionably 
heir-at-law.  Still,  Mr.  Briefless  determined,  in  his  own 
mind,  that  every  kind  of  opposition  should  be  thrown  in 
the  way  of  Sir  William's  succeeding  to  the  personal 
possessions  of  the  late  Sir  Hugh.  Eighty  thousand 
pounds  spent — supposing  the  existence  of  fraud,  as  the 
lawyer  suspected,  in  the  disappearance  of  Sir  Hugh's 
will  —would  be  eighty  thousand  pounds  gone  for  ever. 
They  might  enjoy  the  Granville  estates  \  but  then  they 
were  safe.  They  would  not  spend  more  than  the  actual 
rental ;  nor  could  they  encumber  the  entail.  After  letting 
these  thoughts  run  through  his  brain,  Mr.  Briefless 
cautiously  replied — 

"  What  you  have  urged,  Mr.  Greathead,  may  be 
strictly  true.  I  have  nothing  now  to  say  ;  except,  that 
it  is  very  extraordinary,  and  very  mysterious.  There  is 
one  thing,  however,  which  the  law  will  decide,  (of  course 
every  species  of  document  and  proof  will  be  demanded)  ; 
for  I  tell  you,  candidly — "  Here  our  little  friend  was 
forced  to  close  his  eyes,  for  a  moment,  the  mouth  of  Mr. 
Greathead  performing  such  a  series  of  contortions  as 
actually  to  confound  him.  "I  tell  you,  candidly,"  at 
length,  resumed  Mr.  Briefless,  "  that  I  will  oppose  your 
client  step  by  step ;  and  maintain,  till  forced  to  surrender, 
that  my  client,  Sir  Gerald  Granville — for  such  he  is  till 
proved  to  the  contrary — is  the  real  and  undoubted  heir 
of  the  late  Sir  Hugh  Granville.  I  drew  up  his  will, 
myself,  sir,"  continued  Mr.  Briefless,  getting  a  little 
excited.  "  The  late  Sir  Hugh  loved  his  nephew  as  a  son  ; 
he  knew  of  no  other  nephew  existing ;  he  could  have  had 
no  motive  whatever,  in  destroying  his  will.  I  saw  my 
lamented  friend  two  days  before  his  death ;  and  we  were 
on  such  terms  of  friendship  that  I  feel  perfectly  satisfied, 
had  the  Baronet  only  meditated  destroying  his  will,  he 
would  have  mentioned  it." 

"  Very  likely — very  likely,  indeed,"  replied  Mr.  Great 
11 
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head.  "  Still,  there  is  no  accounting  for  the  changes  of 
the  human  mind.  Was  there  not  a  secretary  of  Sir 
Hugh's  ?  Might  not  he  know  something  of  the  Baronet's 
affairs  of  which  you  were  not  cognizant  ?  Are  you  sure 
of  his  honesty  ?" 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  little  lawyer,  "  Mr.  Gardener  is  a 
man  of  strict  integrity :  he  is  even  more  astonished  than 
I  am  :  he  has  lost  a  very  handsome  annuity  ;  that, is,  if 
your  client  proves  his  case ;  for  though  the  document 
maybe  destroyed,  or  made  away  with — "  and  Mr.  Brief- 
less pronounced  the  last  words  with  an  emphasis — "  yet, 
the  annuity  which  I  knew  was  left  to  Mr.  Gardener,  will 
be  made  good." 

"Very  generous  indeed,"  returned  Mr.  Greathead. 
"  Still,  I  should  be  sorry  that  Sir  Gerald  Granville,  besides 
being  deprived  of  the  noble  property  he  was  always  led 
to  imagine  would  be  his,  should,  out  of  his  small  means, 
be  induced  to  fulfil  the  supposed  wishes  of  the  late  Sir 
Hugh.  And  I  feel  satisfied  that  Mr.  William  Granville 
O'  Grady — should  his  case  prove  successful — will  make 
it  a  point  to  carry  out  his  uncle's  wishes  with  respect  to 
legacies,  &c.,  to  domestics,  and  those  whose  long  service 
merited  a  token  of  remembrance.  I  will  detain  you  no 
longer,  Mr.  Briefless ;  we  shall  meet  hereafter,  when  sup- 
porting our  respective  clients.  I  have  done  what  my 
client  considered  it  my  duty  to  do,  in  waiting  upon 
you — I  now  take  my  leave.  All  the  necessary  docu- 
ments, certificates  of  birth,  marriage,  &c,  shall  be 
forthcoming  at  the  proper  time.  I  wish  you  a  very  good 
morning." 

Having  thus  expressed  himself,  the  mouth  of  Mr. 
Greathead  presented  the  most  singular  appearance  it  had 
yet  assumed ;  the  under-lip  lapped  over  the  upper  till  it 
touched  the  nose  ;  and  then,  suddenly  changing,  the  enor- 
mous mouth  became  no  smaller  than  a  child's  when 
whistling. 

"God  bless  my  soul !"  muttered  Mr.  Briefless,  as  he 
started  back.  But  mastering  his  emotion,  he  rang  a  small 
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silver  bell,  standing  on  the  table,  and  then  wished  Mi" . 
Greathead  good  morning. 

Thomas  showed  the  London  lawyer  out,  and  then  the 
door  closed,  leaving  our  little  friend  in  a  perfect  state  of 
bewilderment. 

Mr.  Briefless  spent  the  four  following  days  arranging 
various  papers  and  documents,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the 
important  trial  that  was  to  take  place  on  the  first  of  the 
ensuing  month. 

On  the  day  when  the  judgment  was  to  be  delivered, 
both  Captain  O'Grady  and  son  were  present.  It  was 
with  intense  interest  that  Mr.  Briefless  gazed  at  his 
formidable  opponents,  Captain  O' Grady  was  at  this  time 
in  his  fifty-sixth  year,  of  a  tall  and  portly  stature.  He  had 
evidently  been  a  remarkably  handsome  man;  was  richly  and 
fashionably  attired,  and  wore  an  immense  peruke ;  but 
his  face  was  entirely  destitute  of  beard,  being  closely  and 
carefully  divested  of  that  appendage.  The  son  was  even 
taller  than  the  father ;  he  wore  his  hair  without  powder ; 
so  profuse  were  his  whiskers  and  mustachios  that  scarcely 
a  particle  of  his  face  was  visible  except  his  very  dark  and 
brilliant  eyes.  He  was  attired  in  a  rich  Spanish  uniform, 
and  bore  altogether  a  manly  and  distinguished  appearance 
and  demeanour. 

Captain  O'Grrady  was  closely  attended  by  the  lawyer 
with  the  formidable  mouth.  The  authenticity  of  the 
documents  produced  by  Captain  O' Grady  could  not  be 
denied.  He  distinctly  proved  his  own  identity,  his  two 
marriage  certificates,  certificates  of  birth,  his  wife's 
death,  and  the  surgeon's  certificate  of  the  birth  of  a  son. 
So  clear,  indeed,  was  the  documentary  evidence,  that  Mr. 
Briefless  and  the  other  lawyers  employed  on  his  side, 
made  no  efforts  to  put  it  aside.  Mr.  Harmer,  the  late 
Sir  Hugh's  domestic  chaplain,  was  also  present,  and 
watched  with  keen  anxiety  the  manner  and  appearance 
of  "William  Granville  O'Grady.  Notwithstanding  the 
lapse  of  years — despite  the  change  from  boyhood  to  man- 
hood— the   addition  of  whiskers  and   mustachios,   Mr. 
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Harmer  was  firmly  of  opinion  that,  in  "William  Granville 
O' Grady,  he  beheld  the  boy  attempted  to  be  passed  upon 
Sir  Hugh  as  his  nephew,  Cuthbert  Fitzmaurice. 

Still  this  knowledge  was  of  no  manner  of  use.  Even 
if  proved,  it  could  not  upset  his  claims  to  the  title  and 
property  of  the  Baronet. 

Mr.  Briefless  and  his  brother  lawyers  admitted  that 
they  were  satisfied  as  to  the  proofs  brought  before  them ; 
and  therefore  Captain  O'Grady's  son  was  duly  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  heir  to  the  Granville  estates  and  title. 
But  with  respect  to  the  estate  purchased  by  the  Baronet 
in  Oxfordshire,  and  the  eighty  thousand  pounds  in  Indian 
'bonds  and  other  Indian  securities,  Mr.  Briefless  had  a 
document  to  prove  that  the  late  Sir  Hugh  Granville's 
nephew,  Gerald  Granville,  was  the  real  and  undoubted 
heir  to  that  estate  and  money. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Briefless  in  support  of  this  claim 
caused  a  considerable  sensation  in  Court.  Captain 
O' Grady  started  to  his  feet,  while  his  face,  before  flushed, 
became  pale.  Sir  William's  dark  eyes  flashed,  as  they 
fixed  themselves  upon  the  face  of  the  little  lawyer  ;  while 
the  mouth  of  Mr.  Greathead  actually  astonished  the  whole . 
Court  by  its  strange  contortions. 

The  little  lawyer,  nevertheless,  stood  his  ground  firmly; 
he  looked  Captain  O' Grady  full  in  the  face,  and  paid  no 
attention  to  the  fierce  frown  of  the  son  ;  but  he  carefully 
avoided  his  brother  lawyer  with  the  formidable  feature. 
Taking  from  a  green  bag  a  folded  parchment,  he  opened 
it,  and  read  to  the  silent  and  attentive  Court,  a  deed  of 
gift  of  the  estate  of  Deer  Hurst,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  the 
entire  sum  of  eighty  thousand  pounds,  invested  in  Indian 
securities.  Then  followed  the  late  Sir  Hugh's  reasons  for 
making  this  gift  during  his  life.  In  the  deed,  he  stated 
that  a  wish,  during  his  life,  to  render  his  nephew  totally 
independent  of  him,  arose  from  a  strange  feeling  that  had 
oppressed  him  for  years,  owing  to  an  impostor  having 
been  palmed  upon  him  as  his  nephew,  Cuthbert  Fitz- 
maurice.     A   feeling    of  security,  with  respect  to  the 
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Granville  property,  hung  over  his  mind,  haunted  by  a 
presentiment  that,  notwithstanding  having  made  his  will 
entirely  in  favour  of  his  nephew,  Gerald,  he  had  resolved 
on  this  deed  of  gift,  which  was  to  be  presented  to  his 
nephew  immediately  he  returned  from  Flanders.  This 
deed,  executed  during  a  short  visit  he  made  to  Castle 
Granville  about  twelve  months  before  his  death,  was 
drawn  by  Mr.  Briefless,  and  witnessed  by  two  gentlemen 
of  the  city  of  Cork,  then  in  Court,  and  ready  to  swear  to 
their  signatures,  and  to  the  validity  of  the  deed  which 
had  been  read  to  them.  Mr.  Briefless  stated  that  he  had 
misplaced  this  deed,  and,  for  three  months,  had  been 
baffled  in  his  search  for  it.  But,  strange  to  say,  he  had 
found  it  on  a  shelf  in  his  own  library  four  days  ago. 

A  profound  silence  reigned  through  the  Court  as  the 
lawyer  made  this  statement,  and  then  handed  up  the  deed 
to  his  Lordship,  the  presiding  Judge. 

"There  can  be  no  question  concerning  this  document," 
said  the  judge.  "  "Where  are  the  two  gentlemen  whose 
names  are  attached  to  the  instrument." 

"  They  are  here,  my  lord,"  said  Mr.  Briefless,  motion- 
ing the  two  witnesses  to  come  forward. 

Mr.  Hull  and  Mr.  M'Grath,  two  merchants  of  high 
respectability  and  fortune  of  the  city  of  Cork,  were  then 
sworn.  On  being  questioned  with  respect  to  the  deed, 
their  answers  proved  they  were  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  contents  of  the  document.  They,  moreover,  attested 
their  signatures. 

"  This  is  a  very  simple,  straightforward  document, 
gentlemen,"  said  the  judge,  addressing  the  lawyers  acting 
on  the  part  of  Sir  William  Granville  O' Grady.  "  Have 
you  any  thing  to  say  against  its  validity  ?" 

Captain  O'Grady  had,  for  the  last  few  minutes,  been 
eagerly  conversing  with  his  lawyers.  When  the  judge 
spoke,  they  became  silent,  and  then  their  leading  counsel 
said — 

"  Nothing  whatever,  my  lord." 
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CIIAPTEB    XVIII. 

Dueing  the  events  recorded  in  our  last  chapters,  G-eralfl 
Granville  pursued  his  military  career  with  ardour  and 
distinction.  At  tbe  famous  battle  of  Blenheim,  Prince 
Eugene  was  thrice  repulsed  in  a  fierce  attack  upon  the 
enemy,  when  the  dragoons,  under  the  command  of  our 
hero,  came  rapidly  over  the  field,  and,  joining  the  Prince, 
again  made  a  furious  charge  upon  the  enemy,  and  swept 
them  from  their  position.  This  was  the  last  charge  for 
the  day ;  for  that  formidable  position  being  carried,  the 
enemy  gave  way  on  every  side. 

In  the  midst  of  victory,  whilst  riding  by  the  side  of  the 
Prince,  who  was  warmly  returning  him  thanks  for  his 
splendid  and  most  masterly  charge,  a  random  shot  struck 
Gerald  Granville  from  his  horse. 

"Not  seriously  wounded,  I  trust  in  God!"  said  the 
Prince  eagerly,  as  O'Eegan  and  two  of  the  attendants  of 
his  highness  threw  themselves  from  their  horses,  while 
another  rode  off  for  the  Prince's  own  surgeon. 

"  God  forbid  we  should  lose  so  good  a  soldier !  No 
nobler  spirit  rode  +he  field  this  day,"  added  Prince  Eugene, 
as  they  bore  our  insensible  hero  to  his  tent. 

"  I  trust  his  wound  is  not  mortal,  your  highness,'* 
returned  General  Vandermere  ;  "  for  we  owe  the  success 
of  this  last  charge  to  his  judicious  and  able  assistance." 

Colonel  Granville's  wound,  though  severe,  was  fortu- 
nately not  dangerous.  Through  the  skilful  treatment  of 
the  Prince's  surgeon,  in  three  weeks  he  was  able  to  leave 
his  couch.  He  was  then  residing  in  Hochstadt,  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  having  returned  to  England^ 

Rejoicing  in  his  master's  recovery,  O'Eegan  presented 
him  some  letters  that  had  been  forwarded  from  England, 
after  much  delay  on  the  way.  His  faithful  attendant 
allowed  him  to  be  sufficiently  recovered  before  giving  the 
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letters,  fearing  they  might  agitate  him.  Gerald  was  per- 
fectly astounded  at  their  contents.  One  was  from  his 
excellent  friend,  Mr.  Harmer ;  the  others  from  Mr.  Brief- 
less. They  gave  a  full  account  of  all  that  had  occurred — 
tidings  so  fatal  to  his  interest.  The  whole  affair  was  so 
singularly  mysterious,  that  it  plunged  him  into  a  maze  of 
conjecture  and  painful  thought.  Mr.  Harmer  stated  in 
his  letter  that  it  was  his  solemn  conviction  tbat  in  Sir 
William  O'Grady  he  beheld  the  very  boy  who  formerly 
was  passed  upon  Sir  Hugh  as  his  nephew,  Cuthbert  Fitz- 
maurice.  He  felt  assured  that  some  deep  villany  had  for 
years  been  at  work,  and  that  his  uncle's  will  had  been 
made  away  with  in  some  mysterious  way,  which  Provi- 
dence would  yet  bring  to  light.  Mr.  Harmer  added  that 
he  had  been  present  at  the  trial.  He  had  expected  to  see 
Mr.  Gardener  in  court  on  that  occasion,  but  learned  he 
was  in  a  very  depressed  state  of  mind  ever  since  Sir 
Hugh's  death,  and  was  then  suffering  from  a  severe  attack 
of  paralysis.  Much  kind  advice,  and  other  matters  were 
in  the  letter ;  and  Gerald  for  a  time  remained  buried  in 
the  memory  of  the  past. 

At  length,  resolved  not  to  torture  his  mind  with  a 
mystery  he  could  not  expect  to  unravel,  he  sat  down  to 
write  and  communicate  his  wishes  to  Mr.  Briefless.  He 
begged  the  worthy  lawyer  to  make  good  every  legacy 
intended  by  his  generous  uncle  to  be  paid  to  his  servants, 
and  other  faithful  dependents  ;  also  the  annuity  to  Mr. 
Gardener;  to  send  Mrs.  O'Eegan  (a  most  kind  and 
worthy  woman)  and  her  family  over  to  Deer  Hurst  as 
housekeeper,  and  to  retain  all  the  servants  in  that  estab- 
lishment on  the  same  footing.  He  also  informed  Mr. 
Briefless  that  he  had  hopes  of  regaining  his1  paternal 
property  of  Glandore  Abbey.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough 
had  promised  to  exert  his  great  influence  with  the  Queen 
to  have  the  attainders  against  the  Fitzmaurice  estates 
reversed. 

Gerald  soon  regained  strength,  and  the  Duke  having 
given  him  permission  to  serve  under  Prince  Eugene,  at 
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the  Prince's  particular  request,  he  set  out  at  once  to  join 
his  highness. 

At  this  time  all  Savoy  was  conquered  by  the  French. 
Susa,  Pignerol,  and  other  fortresses  of  Piedmont,  were 
reduced  by  their  arms ;  and,  in  the  end,  the  Duke  of 
Vendome  laid  siege  to  Victor  Amadeus  himself,  iu  his 
own  capital.  This  was  the  great  crisis  of  the  Italian  war. 
During  this  contest  the  colonel  again  signalized  himself. 
When  the  king  contrived  to  escape  from  Turin,  Gerald, 
with  a  party  of  cavalry,  saved  the  monarch  from  being 
retaken  by  the  enemy  ;  for  which  service  he  was  personally- 
thanked  by  the  king,  invested  with  the  order  of , 

and  created  a  Count. 

Prince  Eugene,  having  received  great  reinforcements 
from  Germany,  advanced  upcji  Turin.  The  French  army 
was  totally  defeated,  and  finally  forced  to  evacuate  Italy. 

Prince  Eugene  loaded  the  colonel  with  orders  and 
enconiums,  wished  to  attach  him  to  himself,  and  offered 
him  the  rank  of  a  general  officer.  But  Gerald  had  a 
strong  wish  to  return  to  England ;  and,  feeling  his  old 
wound  a  little  troublesome,  he  resolved  to  take  up  his 
quarters  in  Turin  for  the  ensuing  winter,  and  return  to 
England  in  the  spring. 

Having  passed  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  in  Swit- 
zerland, he  proceeded  towards  the  end  of  September  to 
Turin.  The  termination  of  the  war  had  restored  peace 
to  unhappy  Italy ;  and,  in  a  short  time  after,  her  cities 
were  again  the  centre  of  attraction  to  numerous  visitors 
from  all  parts  of  Europe.  At  Turin,  he  found  at  a 
banker's  the  funds  he  had  requested  Mr.  Briefless  to 
lodge  there,  and  also  some  letters.  The  worthy  lawyer 
stated  that  Sir  "William  Granville  O' Grady  continued  to 
reside  in  London — an  agent  being  appointed  over  the 
Irish  estates,  to  the  great  disgust  and  rage  of  the  tenantry 
who  never  ceased  lamenting  the  change  of  owners. 

Gerald  Granville  rapidly  recovered  health  and  his  usual 
etrength  ;  and,  one  day,  was  greatly  surprised  when  he 
heard  the  name   of  the-  Honourable   Mrs.  Atherstone 
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mentioned  as  one  of  the  English  residents  in  Turin. 
Although  five  years — passed  in  the  excitement  and 
turmoil  of  war — had  elapsed  since  he  had  seen  the 
Atherstones,  the  colonel  had  by  no  means  forgotten 
the  young  and  beautiful  somnambulist.  He  had  often, 
in  the  solitude  of  his  tent,  when  wearied  and  ex- 
hausted, allowed  his  mind  to  dwell  on  the  past  scenes  ; 
and,  amid  the  many  images  that  floated  through  his 
brain,  that  of  the  fair  and  lovely  girl  would  present  itself 
to  bis  imagination. 

Our  hero  allowed  his  mind  but  seldom  to  dwell  on  the 
singular  event  that  had  deprived  him  of  a  title  and  a 
home  that  he  loved  so  well — for  the  scenes  around  Castle 
Granville  were  dear  to  his  memory ;  but  he  thought,  at 
times,  of  the  strange  mystery  that  enveloped  the  fate  of 
bis  elder  brother,  and  the  murder  of  his  grandfather.  He 
often  thought  it  possible  that  Cuthbert  Fitzmaurice 
might  yet  be  alive ;  and  that  some  strange  and  unlooked 
for  circumstance,  might  bring  to  light  the  mystery  now 
so  involved  in  darkness. 

After  some  moments  of  thought,  Gerald  resolved  to 
renew  his  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Atberstone  and 
ber  daughter.  An  unaccountable  desire  again  to  behold 
Aleen,  took  possession  of  bis  mind.  Accordingly,  next  day 
— after  a  little  more  attention  to  his  toilet  than  usual — 
Colonel  Granville,  having  enquired  where  they  resided, 
proceeded  towards  their  residence. 

Turin  is  as  well  known  at  the  present  day  to  our  country- 
men, as  any  provincial  town  in  their  own  little  island — to 
many,  perhaps,  a  great  deal  better.  It  is  certainly,  in 
our  mind,  one  of,  if  not  the  handsomest  built  cities  in 
Italy.  The  houses  are  stately  and  handsome,  and  the 
Btreets  regular — perhaps  too  much  so.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
its  situation  is  beautiful ;  and  the  country  surrounding 
it,  picturesque  and  lovely. 

The  colonel  pursued  his  way  leisurely.  Here  and 
there  he  could  see  traces  of  the  siege  it  had  so  lately 
undergone  by  the  Duke  de  Vendome.      At  length,  he 
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reached  a  very  handsome  mansion,  whose  windows  looked 
forth  over  the  valley  of  the  Po.  Though  the  middle  of 
October,  the  weather  was  extremely  mild  and  beautiful 
— in  fact,  more  like  the  early  part  of  September. 

On  sending  up  his  name,  which  Colonel  Granville  was 
particular  in  doing,  he  was  conducted  through  a  very 
handsome  suite  of  rooms  into  a  spacious  saloon.  Eor  a 
few  minutes  he  remained  alone,  but  was  soon  roused  from 
his  thoughts  by  the  entrance  of  Mrs.  Atherstone,  who 
advanced,  holding  out  her  hand  with  a  manner  and 
smile  exceedingly  cordial  and  friendly,  though  the  next 
moment  her  expressive  countenance,  as  Gerald  thought,, 
looked  troubled ;  and  he  remarked  that  she  was  pale, 
and  thinner  than  when  last  they  met. 

"  This  is,  indeed,  a  most  unexpected  pleasure,  Colonel 
Granville,"  said  Mrs.  Atherstone,  her  dark  eyes  resting 
upon  the  much  changed,  but  stately  figure  of  the  young 
Colonel. 

Kissing  the  fair  hand  held  out  to  him,  Gerald  led  the 
lady  to  a  seat,  saying — 

"  To  me,  dear  lady,  this  meeting  is  most  fortunate. 
Several  years  have  passed,  and  not  one  face  have  I  seen 
during  that  time,  familiar  to  me,  or  which  could  recal 
one  pleasurable  hour  in  my  own  dear  land.  I  trust  your 
fair  daughter  enjoys  good  health." 

Mrs.  Atherstone  replied  that  Aleen  was  then  entirely 
recovered  from  an  internal  injury  she  had  received  in  a 
fall  from  a  horse.  It  was  on  her  account  they  eame 
abroad,  to  spend  the  winter  in  Italy ;  she  expected  the 
return  of  Aleen  every  moment,  who  had  gone  out  for  a 
drive  with  Mrs.  Dalton,  a  great  friend  of  hers,  whose 
husband  was  attached  to  the  British  embassy  in  Florence. 
"But  allow  me,  Colonel  Granville,"  added  she,  "to  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  brilliant  military  career.  Both 
Aleen  and  myself  felt  sincere  pleasure  on  hearing  of  your 
gallantry  and  rapid  promotion  !  and  also  much  grieved 
when  we  learned  that  you  had  been  severely  wounded  at 
the  famous  battle  of  Blenheim." 
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u  My  dear  madain,"  returned  Gerald,  gratified  by  the 
kind  manner  of  Mrs.  Atherstone,  "  you  must  not  consider 
my  promotion  over  many  who  equally  deserved  distinction,, 
as  gained  by  my  own  merit.  I  am  what  may  fairly  be 
termed  a  favourite  with  Fortune.  —  I  joined,  highly 
introduced  to  his  Grace  the  Duke's  notice ;  chance 
circumstances  threw  the  ball  at  my  foot ;  and  a  singularly 
fortunate  assistance  I  was  enabled  to  give  Prince  Eugene, 
at  a  critical  moment,  obtained  me  my  present  rank ; 
whereas,  had  my  brave  Colonel  not  been  shot  down  at 
the  commencement  of  the  battle,  the  chance  would  have 
been  his." 

"Fortune  favours  the  brave,  Colonel,"  said  Mrs. 
Atherstone,  smiling. 

At  that  moment,  the  noise  of  carriage  wheels,  and  a* 
loud  ringing  at  the  great  portal,  caused  the  lady  to  pause. 
Gerald  thought  she  turned  somewhat  paler.  It  might  be 
fancy.     She  rose,  however,  saying — 

"  That  is  Mrs.  Dalton  and  Aleen.  I  will  just  mention 
to  Aleen  your  being  here,  that  she  may  not  be  too 
suddenly  suprised.     Excuse  me,  one  moment." 

Why  did  Gerald  Granville's  heart  beat  quicker  at  the 
thought  of  seeing  Aleen  Atherstone  ?  She  was  but  a 
child — a  mere  artless  girl — when  last  they  met. 

In  a  very  few  moments  the  sound  of  a  light  hasty  step 
fell  upon  his  ear  in  the  adjoining  apartment ;  and  the  next 
instant  Aleen  Atherstone,  followed  by  her  mother,  entered 
the  room.  Gerald  started  from  his  chair  to  greet  the 
dear  girl,  who,  with  all  the  warm  feelings  of  her  heart 
and  country,  and  the  memory  of  times  past  fresh  upon 
her  recollection,  hurried  forward  to  accost  one  she  had 
never  forgotten  in  her  young  heart. 

But  what  a  vision  of  surpassing  loveliness  met  Gerald's 
gaze,  as  with  flushed  cheek  and  sparkling  eyes  she  held 
forth — not  one  fair  and  fairy  hand,  but  two,  saying  in  a 
voice  that  was  music  to  the  ear — 

"  And  is  it  possible,  Colonel  Granville,  that  we  have 
met  again,  and  so  very,  very  unexpectedly." 
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The  colour  came  in  a  rich  glow  over  cheek  and  temple, 
as  Gerald  kissed— we  are  afraid  rather  warmly — the 
beautiful  hands  he  held ;  and  as  the  sweet  girl's  looks 
rested  upon  the  dark  brilliant  eyes  of  the  Colonel,  there 
could  be  no  mistaking  the  glance  of  intense  admiration 
which  Gerald  cast  upon  the  fair  somnambulist.  She,  too, 
seemed  struck  with  the  great  change  that  had  taken  place 
in  the  Colonel,  whose  always  striking  and  graceful  form 
was  now  fully  matured.  His  handsome  features  and 
complexion — naturally  dark — were  embrowned  by  service 
and  exposure  to  all  weathers.  His  own  hair,  which  he 
wore  despite  the  fashion  of  the  times,  was  left  to  its 
natural  inclination,  not  twisted  and  tortured  into  the 
hideous  mode  of  the  British  court.  Altogether,  Colonel 
Granville  was  of  a  noble  and  distinguished  appearance ; 
and  Aleen,  in  her  heart  of  hearts,  thought  so. 

Before  Gerald  could  respond  to  the  sweet  girl's  wel- 
come, a  stifled  sigh  startled  him  and  Aleen. 

"  Dearest  mother !"  exclaimed  the  maiden,  turning 
rapidly  round,  "  are  you  not  well  ?  You — "  she  hesitated ; 
her  own  colour  went  and  came,  and  then  she  added,  as  her 
mother  took  her  hand  and  kissed  her  brow,  "  you  over- 
exerted yourself  last  night,  dearest  mother.  The  rooms 
were  very  hot— you  do  not  look  well." 

"  You  mistake,  dear  child,"  returned  the  mother,  forcing 
— Gerald  .saw  it  teas  forced— a  gay  smile.  "I  sighed 
quite  unknown  to  myself — some  passing  thought,  perhaps. 
But  here  is  our  friend  Mrs.  Dalton." 

Gerald  was  now  introduced  to  that  lady,  and  the  party, 
seating  themselves,  the  conversation  became  general. 

"  You  were  at  the  siege  of  this  city,  were  you  not, 
Colonel  Granville?"  asked  Mrs.  Dalton.  "This  very 
morning  I  heard  the  Marchese  de  Cerego  mention  your 
name.  He  was  speaking  in  terms  of  high  praise  of  an 
English  officer  in  Prince  Eugene's  famous  regiment,  who 
had  been  of  signal  service  to  their  king,  Victor  Amadeus. 
I  requested  the  name  of  the  English  officer,  and  he  gave 
me  yours.     How  singular  that  I  should,  in  a  few  hours 
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after,  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you,  and  finding  tnab 
you  are  an  old  friend  of  Mrs.  Atherstone." 

"  I  remember  the  Marchese  Cerego  very  well,"  returned 
Gerald ;  "  he  was  an  officer  in  the  cavalry  regiment  which 
escorted  the  King  in  his  escape  from  this  city.  His 
Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  confer  upon  me  the 
title  of  Count,  and  the  cross  of  a  distinguished  order  of 
knighthood.  So  you  see,  my  dear  madam,  when  once 
Dame  Fortune  adopts  one  as  her  favourite,  there  is  no 
end  of  her  smiles.  Though,  perhaps,"  and  he  spoke  in  a 
tone  somewhat  changed,  for  Aleen,  who  was  attentively 
listening,  turned  her  lustrous  eyes  upon  his  face,  "  perhaps 
Fortune's  wheel  may,  for  the  future,  be  reversed." 

"  Xo,  no,  Colonel,"  said  Mrs.  Dalton,  in  a  gay  tone, 
and  with  a  very  meaning  smile,  as  her  eyes  for  an  instant 
rested  upon  Aleen,  "  no — you  will  carry  the  smile  of  the 
fickle  goddess  with  you  to  the  end.  You  will  find  me  a 
true  prophetess.     What  say  you,  Aleen,  my  love  ?" 

"  Oh,  Colonel  Granville  knows  he  has  my  good  wishes," 
replied  Aleen  ;  "  but  these  horrid  wars  are  all  over 
now,"  added  she,  turning  to  Gerald ;  "  and  you  have 
won  laurels  enough.  So  do  not  try  fortune  any  more 
with  the  sword,  Colonel." 

"  Very  good,  indeed,  Aleen,"  returned  the  sprightly 
Mrs.  Dalton.  "  Do  you  challenge  the  Colonel  to  enter 
into  the  service  of  another  goddess,  even  more  fickle  and 
dangerous  ?" 

Aleen's  cheeks  vied  with  the  rose;  Mrs.  Atherstone 
laughed,  saying — 

"  Tou  had  a  proof  of  Aleen's  powers  as  a  prophetess, 
Mary,  at  Domo  D'Ossola,  where  we  all  were  nearly 
drowned  in  the  lake.  She  insisted,  Colonel,  that  it  was 
one  of  the  finest  days  in  the  world,  and  promised  us  a 
delightful  excursion  over  the  Lago  Maggiore ;  instead  of 
which,  we  were  drenched  to  the  skin,  and  nearly  upset  by 
a  furious  squall." 

"After  all,  mother,"  retorted  Aleen,  laughing,  "a 
prophet  is  only  a  prophet  in  his  own  country." 
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"  By-the-bye,"  said  Mrs.  Dalton,  "  your  excursion  on 
the  lake  puts  me  in  mind,  Aleen,  of  our  party  to-morrow, 
to  the  Superga.  Of  all  others,  you,  Colonel,  must  be  of 
the  company  ;  so  mind  now,  I  expect  you  to  join  us.  I 
will  take  no  excuse ;  for  I  am  the  proposer  and  inviter  to 
this  long-projected  excursion." 

"  Tou  need  be  under  no  apprehension,  Mrs.  Dalton,  of 
refusals — where  you  are  the  inviter,"  said  the  Colonel ; 
■"  but  I  am  curious  to  know  why  I,  of  all  others,  should 
visit  this  stately  temple,  the  Superga." 

"  Because,"  replied  Mrs.  Dalton,  "  the  ting  you  so 
happily  succoured  at  the  critical  moment  has  caused  a 
most  magnificent  painting  to  be  placed  in  the  Superga,  to 
fulfil  a  vow,  made  at  the  time,  to  commemorate  that  event, 
and  the  siege  of  his  capital." 

After  some  further  conversation  on  divers  subjects, 
Gerald  took  his  leave,  promising  to  be  punctual  the  next 
morning. 

"  The  weather  looks  so  lovely,  that  we  are  sure  to  have 
a  delightful  day,"  said  Aleen  to  the  Colonel,  in  parting. 
"  We  shall  have  a  talk  over  old  times." 

"  Prophesying  again,  Aleen,"  interposed  her  mother. 
"Remember  the  Lago  Maggiore." 

Grerald  left  his  friends,  more  than  ever  fascinated  with 
Mrs.  Atherstone's  daughter ;  and  from  that  hour  he 
vowed  that  if  Aleen  refused  his  love,  no  other  should 
ever  gain  it. 


CHAPTER     XIX. 


As  our  hero  sat  in  his  solitary  saloon — for  as  yet  he  neither 
visited  or  received  visits — his  mind  dwelt  entirely  upon 
his  late  interview  with  Mrs.  Atherstone  and  her  lovely 
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daughter.  He  was  satisfied  and  dissatisfied  with  the 
reception  he  had  met — not  dissatisfied  with  respect  to  the 
real  feelings  of  esteem  the  mother  and  daughter  enter- 
tained for  him  ;  he  did  not  douht  that  the  pleasure, 
sparkling  in  the  eyes  of  Aleen,  as  she  held  out  her  hands 
to  him,  was  genuine  and  heartfelt.  There  could  not  be 
any  deception  in  her.  No,  Aleen  was  the  same  artless, 
open-hearted  maiden  ;  time,  though  it  had  rendered  her 
superlatively  lovely,  had  not  changed  her  nature  nor  her 
feelings.  It  was  in  the  manner  of  Mrs.  Atherstone  that 
Gerald  saw  a  change.  He  did  not,  for  a  moment,  wrong 
Aleen's  mother  by  supposing  his  loss  of  rank  and  fourteen 
thousand  a-year  influenced  her  sentiments  towards  him ; 
but  he  felt  there  was  something  unpleasant — a  mystery — 
a  cloud  of  some  kind,  hovering  between  Aleen  and  him- 
self, that  would  yet  throw  a  dark  shadow  over  their  path. 

Gerald  passed  an  uneasy  night ;  he  slept  little,  but  he 
thought  much.  Aleen  Atherstone  was,  henceforward,  to 
be  to  him  the  touchstone  of  his  future  felicity. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Colonel,  Mrs.  Dalton  turned 
to  her  friend,  saying — 

"  I  never  saw  a  more  distinguished-looking  person  than 
this  new-found  friend  of  yours.  Do  tell  me  where  you 
first  met,  and  what  is  the  cause  of  this  sadness  of  manner. 
It's  no  use,  Matilda,  your  hiding  a  secret  from  me.  I 
will  never  rest  till  I  find  it  out."  And  the  gay  Mrs. 
Dalton  shook  her  head,  and  its  clustering  ringlets — for 
she,  too,  preferred  the  Italian  mode  to  the  custom  of  her 
own  country. 

"  It's  not  fair  to  tax  me  with  having  a  secret,  Mary," 
returned  Mrs.  Atherstone,  smiling,  "  because  I  happened 
to  feel  a  kind  of  oppression.  I'm  not  joking,  indeed ;  but 
all  this  morning  I  felt  an  unaccountable  depression  of 
spirits.  But  you  were  asking  me  where  I  first  met 
Colonel  Granville.  Aleen,  there,  could  better  tell  you 
the  origin  of  the  acquaintance." 

"  I  will  do  so,  my  dear  madam,"  said  Aleen  ;  "  and  I 
think  you  will  say  that  the  intimacy  between  the  gallant 
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Colonel  and  myself  commenced  in  rather  a  novel  mode--* 
namely,  at  a  road-side  inn,  on  our  way  from  Oxford  to 
London,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  when  I  was 
scarcely  fourteen  years  old.  At  this  inn,  I  was  waiting 
in  my  sleep — a  habit,  thank  goodness,  I  have  abandoned 
since  I  arrived  at  years  of  discretion.  I  fear  I  shall 
shock  you,"  continued  the  beautiful  girl,  with  a  smile  on 
her  lip,  and  a  slight  flush  on  her  cheek,  "  when  I  confess 
to  you  that  I  walked  right  into  the  Colonel's  chamber ; 
he  was  then,  of  course,  a  very  young  man,  and  was,  I 
suppose,  fast  asleep.  However,  I  walked  out  again,  and 
it  seems  he  must  have  awoke  and  followed  me.  I  next 
got  out  on  a  balcony,  and  popped  right  into  the  arms  of 
no  less  a  person  than  the  terrible  Dick  Turpin,  the  high- 
wayman, who,  with  two  or  three  other  robbers,  intended, 
after  plundering  mamma's  trunks  and  boxes,  to  rob  the 
house.  Tou  may  well  imagine  that  this  rude  rencontre 
broke  my  dream,  and  I  awoke  with  a  terrible  scream, 
which  roused  the  whole  house ;  but  not  before  Mr.  Gran- 
ville knocked  the  robber  over  the  balcony,  and  caught  me 
in  his  arms.  One  of  the  other  robbers  fired  his  pistol  at 
Mr.  Granville,  and  slightly  wounded  him ;  and  then, 
getting  alarmed,  decamped.  Now,  dear  lady,  that  was 
the  way  we  commenced  our  acquaintance ;  was  it  not 
quite  out  of  the  common  ?  Tou  smile.  Now  do  you  not 
think  I  should  make  a  capital  story-teller  ?" 

"  No,  not  by  any  means,  Aleen,"  said  Mrs.  Dalton, 
laughing.  "  However,  it  was  very  fortunate  you  were 
such  a  child." 

"Very,  indeed,"  responded  Aleen,  seriously;  "for 
otherwise  I  should  be  so  very  much  older  now.  But  you 
seem  to  doubt  my  abilities  in  story-telling,  to  which  I  am 
rather  partial.  I  like  hearing  and  telling  a  story  ;  so  now 
let  me  know  why  you  pronounce  me  to  be  only  an  indif- 
ferent story-teller." 

"  For  the  simplest  of  all  reasons,"  replied  Mrs.  Dalton ; 
"  you  have  jumbled  together  your  sleep-walking  propen- 
sities, road-side  inns,  robbers,  and  young  men  knocking 
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down  and  shooting  people  in  the  head.  Now,  to  be  pro- 
perly understood,  each  part  requires  a  separate  grouping." 
Aleen  laughed  merrily,  for  she  saw  her  mother  smile ; 
and,  besides,  the  fair  girl  was  thinking  of  the  excursion 
on  the  morrow,  and  of  the  gallant  colonel  who  was  to  join 
it.  Oh  !  thrice  happy  youth,  that  can  enjoy  the  present 
without  poisoning  it  with  thoughts  of  the  future  ! 

An  equerry  from  the  Prince  de  Oarignano,  requesting 
a  visit  from  Colonel  Granville,  detained  our  hero  the 
morning  of  the  party  to  the  Superga.  However,  as 
O'Eegan  held  his  horse  in  readiness  to  mount  the  moment 
he  left  the  palace,  Gerald  overtook  the  heavy  carriages 
containing  the  party  before  they  had  proceeded  a  league 
from  Turin.  There  were  several  gentlemen  on  horseback, 
and  a  few  ladies  also.  Gerald  Granville's  noble  figure 
and  splendid  English  horses  immediately  attracted  the 
attention  of  all,  but  especially  of  the  fair  ones  of  the 
party. 

After  shaking  hands  with  the  Marchese  Cerego,  and 
one  or  two  other  Piedmontese  officers,  with  whom  he  was 
slightly  acquainted,  Gerald  rode  up  alongside  the  immense 
lumbering  berlin,  that  contained,  not  only  the  Honourable 
Mrs.  Atherstone  and  Mrs.  Dalton,  but  also  the  Marchesa 
Cerego  and  three  young  and  very  bandsome  girls.  A 
shade  passed  over  the  countenance  of  the  Colonel  as  his 
glance  roamed  over  the  fair  contents  of  the  berlin,  and 
rested  not  on  Aleen. 

"  Ah,  you  are  a  sad  defaulter,  Colonel  Granville,"  said 
Mrs.  Dalton,  after  a  rapid  introduction  to  the  rest  of  the 
occupiers  of  the  carriage;  "your  promises " 

"  Fair  lady,"  interrupted  Gerald,  "  spare  me  till  you 
first  hear  me.  His  Highness,  Prince  Carignano,  sent  for 
me  this  morning ;  but  I  despatched  my  servant  with  my 
excuses  for  being  late." 

"  Ah,  well,  I  acknowledge  to  having  received  your  mes- 
sage," responded  Mrs.  Atherstone.     "  We  have  enlisted 
you  to  attend  us,  instead  of  being  one  of  the  boating 
party,  as  Aleen  intended  you  should." 
12 
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"  Boating  party !"  exclaimed  Gerald,  turning  his  head, 
and  looking  with  surprise  at  the  swollen  and  muddy 
waters  of  the  Po,  along  whose  banks  they  were  pro- 
ceeding. "  Surely,  Mrs.  Atherstone,  you  were  not  tempted 
to  let  Miss  Atherstone  proceed  by  the  river,  at  this 
period  of  the  year." 

"  Tou  need  not  be  alarmed,  my  dear  madam,"  said  the 
Marchese  de  Cerego,  seeing  Mrs.  Atherstone  turn  towards 
the  river  with  a  very  anxious  look.  "  The  Marchese  de 
Gavoni  is  a  skilful  pilot  for  our  river ;  and  his  boatmen 
are  noted  for  their  attention  and  care.  The  river  is  cer- 
tainly rapid !  but  the  barge  they  are  in  is  a  very  beau- 
tiful vessel,  and  the  row  down  the  stream  is  magnificent." 

"  So  Aleen  was  told,"  returned  Mrs.  Atherstone,  "and 
she  is  so  partial  to  water  excursions  that  she  persuaded 
me  to  let  her  join  the  Marchese's  party." 

Just  then  a  turn  in  the  road  brought  them  close  along- 
side the  river ;  and  Gerald,  as  he  looked  upon  the  dis- 
coloured waters,  and  their  very  rapid  flow,  thought,  in 
bis  own  mind,  that  Aleen  had  better  have  remained  with 
her  mother.  The  mother  thought  so,  too  ;  and  looked 
keenly  up  the  stream  for  the  gay  barge  of  the  Marchese. 

An  English  cavalier  of  the  name  of  Lake  now  rode  up, 
saying  the  barge  was  coming  rapidly  down.  They  had 
reached  the  halting  place  ;'  and  the  carriages  drew  up  at 
a  kind  of  quay  or  small  mole  by  the  bank  of  the  river, 
which,  about  that  point,  was  divided  by  a  long,  narrow 
Island ;  and  the  stream  ran  violently  between  the  Island 
and  the  bank.  From  the  Island,  extended  several 
strong  poles,  which  swayed  to  and  fro  with  the  violence 
of  the  current.  Sometimes  appearing  above  water,  but 
more  often  hidden  by  the  force  of  the  stream. 

Gerald  Granville  bad  dismounted,  and  given  his  horse 
to  the  groom ;  several  of  the  other  gentlemen  did  the 
same.  They  all  approached  the  landing  place  to  wait 
the  arrival  of  the  barge,  which  they  could  plainly  see 
descending  the  river,  with  its  gay  streamers,  and  the 
gorgeous  flag  of  its  owner  flaunting  over  the  stem.    It 
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had  a  gay  party  on  board,  and  the  six  oarsmen  wore  a 
bright  orange  livery,  which  shone  flamingly  in  the 
unchecked  rays  of  a  mid-day  sun.  On  she  came,  the 
Colonel's  eyes  steadily  fixed  upon  the  group  of  ladies  in 
the  stern.  There  was  no  awning  or  canopy,  for  the  sun, 
at  that  period  of  the  year,  was  more  agreeable  than 
otherwise. 

As  the  barge  approached,  she  took  a  sweep  towards 
the  Island,  intending,  no  doubt,  to  round  up  alongside 
the  Mole,  with  her  head  to  the  stream ;  but  this,  with 
the  powerful  current,  required  skill  and  room.  The 
Colonel,  perceiving  their  object,  said  to  the  Marchese 
Cerego : 

"  It  would  be  a  better  manoeuvre  to  drop  her  alongside 
as  she  came  down  the  stream." 

As  the  Colonel  spoke,  the  rowers  at  one  side  ceased 
their  exertions,  while  the  others  pulled  her  round 
intending  to  sweep  up  to  the  side  of  the  quay.  At  that 
moment,  the  barge  drove  on  some  sunken  poles,  and 
heeled  violently  on  one  side.  Instant  terror  seized  upon 
some  of  the  females  on  board ;  the  barge  swayed  fearfully 
over,  and  several  persons  were  thrown,  by  the  shock, 
into  the  stream. 

Screams,  both  from  those  in  the  boat,  and  those  in  the 
carriages,  on  shore,  filled  the  air.  But  the  accident  had 
scarcely  occurred  before  the  Cslonel  was  in  the  water, 
divested  of  his  riding-coat  and  boots.  He  saw  three 
persons — one  a  female — borne  down  the  stream,  and 
rushing  along  the  bank  with  the  speed  of  thought. 

Being  a  bold,  and  very  powerful  swimmer,  he  soon 
approached  the  female,  who  was  kept  up  by  her  garments, 
aided  by  a  singular  presence  of  mind.  When  he  threw 
himself  into  the  water,  Gerald  knew  not  who  the  female 
was ;  enough  for  him  that  a  human  being  was  in  peril 
of  life.  But  as  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  grasp  the 
figure  before  him,  the  face  of  his  beloved  Aleen  met  his 
gaze.  She  was  not  insensible  ;  her  eyes,  for  an  instant, 
rested  on  his,  as  she  whirled  round  with  the  violent  eddies, 
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and  her  hands  were  stretched  forth.  The  next  instant, 
his  arm  was  round  her  waist,  and  her  head  rested  on  his 
shoulder — for  the  vigorous  soldier,  her  weight  was  as 
nothing.  Did  Aleen  think,  in  that  moment  of  peril,  for 
she  was  quite  sensible  ?  Tes,  the  sweet  girl  did  think, 
and — .  But  why  reveal  the  secret  of  a  young,  warm,  and 
affectionate  heart  ? 

Striking  across  the  stream,  'Gerald  landed  on  a  small 
island. 

Aleen,  as  he  raised  her  from  the  water,  and  pressed  her 
to  his  heart,  murmured  some  words  which  fell  upon  the 
ear  of  Gerald  like  the  sweetest  of  music.  As  he  bore 
her  up  the  bank,  he  beheld,  to  his  surprise,  O'Eegan 
land,  dragging  with  him  the  insensible  form  of  a  man. 
Dennis  shook  himself,  muttering  aloud — 

"  By  my  soul  and  conscience,  I  am  afraid  I've  saved 
the  life  of  a  dead  man  !" 

And  then  he  commenced  shaking  the  unfortunate 
sufferer. 

Gerald  had  hardly  seated  Aleen  on  the  bank,  and  rested 
her  head  upon  his  breast,  and  put  aside  the  beautiful 
tresses  of  rich  hair  that  fell  disordered  over  the  person, 
when,  for  a  second,  the  soft  eyes  of  the  maiden  met  his, 
and  she  said,  in  a  low  murmur — 

"  The  faintness  is  going  off  now,  Gerald.  My  poor 
mother  !     Let  us  be  seen  from  the  bank." 

"  Here  is  the  barge,  sir,"  shouted  O'Eegan,  from  a 
little  distance.  "  By  the  powers,  sir,  I've  shaken  a  little 
life — thanks  be — into  him.  It's  not  lucky  saving  a  dead 
man  !"  he  muttered  to  himself,  as  he  propped  his  patient 
up  against  the  bank ;  when,  seeing  him  open  his  eyes,  he 
added — "  Musha,  thank  God,  ye're  not  dead  yet !  How 
are  you?" 

"Crazie  mille  grazie,  signor!"  replied  the  half-drowned 
Italian,  putting  his  hand  out  to  his  deliverer. 

O'Eegan  rubbed  his  head,  saying — 

"  Not  half  as  good  a  language  as  Irish — can't  make 
out  a  word  of  it." 
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At  that  moment,  the  barge  touched  the  bank,  and  Mrs. 
Atherstone,  assisted  by  the  Marchese  Cerego,  landed. 
The  next  moment  the  daughter  was  in  the  arms  of  her 
mother — who  spoke  not,  but  clasped  her  child,  all  drip- 
ping as  she  was,  to  her  heart.  She  held  out  her  hand  to 
Gerald  Granville.  No  words  were  spoken  ;  but  the  eyes 
of  Mrs.  Atherstone  expressed  all  the  mother's  soul  and 
heart. 

Thus  ended  this  long-projected  party  of  pleasure — 
beginning  in  smiles,  but  too  often,  alas  !  like  many  others, 
ending  in  tears  ;  for  unfortunately,  an  English  gentleman, 
of  the  name  of  Herbert,  perished.  His  death  threw  a 
gloom,  for  a  time,  over  the  English  residents  in  Turin. 

Dry  garments,  for  Aleen,  were  procured  at  a  mansion 
near  at  hand ;  and  then  the  party  returned  to  Turin. 

After  seeing  Mrs.  Atherstone  and  Aleen  to  their  home, 
Gerald  returned  to  his  own  rooms  in  a  very  thoughtful 
mood.  Having  changed  his  soaked  garments,  he  threw 
himself  on  a  couch,  to  ponder  over  the  event  which  had 
just  occurred — an  event  which  was  henceforth  to  throw 
either  sunshine  or  shadow  over  his  path.  A  feeling  of 
intense  delight,  notwithstanding  the  doubtful  future,  per- 
vaded his  mind ;  and  then  he  reproached  himself  bitterly, 
for  so  selfish  and  cruel  a  thought.  Why  should  he  feel 
delighted  at  knowing  that  Aleen  loved  him  ?  If  there 
were  insurmountable  obstacles  to  their  union,  why  should 
he  rejoice  ? 

Gerald  learned  in  the  evening  that  Aleen  was  still 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  accident  on  the  river.  A 
slight  fever  had  supervened;  and  the  mother  watched 
anxiously  at  her  daughter's  bedside.  The  next  day,  how- 
ever, the  signs  of  fever  had  passed  off;  her  medical  atten- 
dant declaring  that  in  to  or  three  days  she  would  be  as 
well  as  ever. 

This  intelligence  was  no  sooner  communicated  to  him, 
than  Gerald  received  a  note  from  Mrs.  Atherstone, 
requesting  to  see  him  at  an  early  hour  the  next  day.  The 
colonel  held  the  paper  containing  those  few  words,  fixing 
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Iiis  eyes  upon  the  writing ;  but  his  thoughts  were  not 
wholly  absorbed  by  the  contents  of  the  note.  At  length, 
he  was  startled  from  his  reverie  by  accidentally  raising  Ms 
eyes  to  a  large  mirror  opposite ;  when,  to  his  great  sur- 
prise, he  beheld  reflected  the  figure  of  a  man,  in  a  monk's 
dress,  standing  behind  him.  Turning  round,  in  some 
astonishment,  he  faced  his  strange  and  silent  visitor. 
Before  he  had  time  to  speak,  the  monk,  with  a  slight 
inclination  of  his  head,  said — 

"Pardon  my  intrusion,  Colonel  Granville  Eitzmaurice," 
— laying  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  word  Eitzmaurice, 
and  speaking  English  with  the  accent  and  tone  of  an 
Englishman — "  Tour  servant  wished  to  announce  me, 
but  I  prevented  him.  Tour  door  was  open  ;  and  so  lost 
in  thought  were  you,  that  my  entrance  was  unnoticed." 

Gerald  felt  considerable  surprise  at  hearing  a  perfect 
stranger  address  him  by  his  father's  name.  "Wondering 
what  could  be  the  motive  of  the  stranger's  intrusion,  he 
said — 

"  May  I  beg  to  know  to  what  I  owe  the  favour  of  this 
visit  ?"  pointing,  at  the  same  time,  to  a  chair. 

The  monk  bowed,  and  sat  down ;  and,  as  he  did  so, 
threw  back  his  cowl,  revealing  a  very  remarkable  counte- 
nance. He  was  taller  even  than  the  colonel ;  and  though, 
perhaps,  full  eight-and-fifty  gears  of  age,  still  perfectly 
erect  and  majestic.  This  had  struck  the  colonel  before 
he  sat  down ;  and  now  his  features  attracted  as  much 
attention  as  his  remarkable  figure.  In  early  life,  the 
stranger  must  have  been  singularly  handsome ;  though, 
when  his  gaze  rested  upon  the  colonel's  face,  there  was 
an  expression  of  sadness — if  not  sternness — in  his  visage. 

"  I  have  taken  this  liberty,"  began  the  monk,  "of  calling 
upon  you,  colonel,  from  a  desire  of  either  promoting 
your  future  felicity,  or  preventing  you  from  plunging 
others,  as  well  as  yourself,  into  much  unhappiness — if 
not  misery." 

"While  the  monk  spoke,  the  colour  went  and  came  int» 
the  cheek  of  Gerald  Granville, 
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**  Tou  apeak*  in  riddles,  monk,"  said  the  colonel;  "I 
may  partly  guess  what  you  allude  to ;  but,  for  my  soul, 
I  cannot,  imagine  what  you,  of  all  others,  know  either  of 
my  feelings  or  my  future  intentions." 

"  More,"  calmly  returned  the  monk,  "  than  you  are 
aware  of.  I  have  no  wish,  colonel,  to  deal  in  mysteries. 
I  would  even  now  speak  openly  and  plainly;  but  am 
restrained  by  circumstances.  However,  I  will  explain,  in 
part,  my  meaning.  Yesterday,  you  saved  the  life  of  Aleen 
Atherstone — you  were  of  service  to  her  before,  when  a 
mere  girl.  Now,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  have  served  Aleen 
Atherstone  twice  in  the  manner  you  have,  and  not  feel 
for  hermore  than  friendship.  The  plain  fact  is,  you  love 
ber  as  your  own  soul."  And  the  dark,  piercing  eyes  of 
the  monk  seemed  to  read  Gerald's  dearest  thoughts. 
"Tou  are  silent,  Colonel  Fitzmaurice." 

"I  am  so,  monk,"  returned  Gerald;  and  he  spoke 
somewhat  excitedly.  "  I  allow  no  man,  even  covered  with 
the  garment  you  wear,  either  to  scan  my  thoughts,  or 
control  my  inclinations.  By  what  right  do  you  intrude 
your  presence  and  your  observations  on  me  ?" 

"  Because,"  still  calmly  spoke  the  friar,  "  I  am  Aleen's 
father." 

Gerald  Granville  felt  as  if  struck  down  by  some  heavy 
blow.  The  blood  forsook  his  cheek,  while  his  eyes  were 
rivetted  upon  those  of  the  monk,  with  a  look  of  intense 
anxiety. 

"Aleen's  father!"  ejaculated  he;  "  merciful  Heaven, 
how  is  this  ?" 

A  loud  laughing,  heard  on  the  stairs,  startled  the 
monk.  Dropping  the  cowl  over  his  face,  he  said,  in  a 
low  voice — 

"Eemember  my  words,  Gerald  Fitzmaurice.  "We 
shall  meet  again." 

And  the  monk  passed  through  the  door,  as  the  Mar- 
chese  de  Cerego  and  the  Count  del  Sparto,  the  equerry 
of  Prince  Carignano,  entered  the  saloon. 

"  Corpo  di  Bacco .'"  exclaimed  the  Count  del  Sparfco, 
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as  he  turned  and  looted  after  the  monk,  "  what  a  majestic 
figure !  Who  the  deuce  is  he,  colonel  ?  Not  a  petitioner 
for  alms  surely  ?" 

"And  certainly  not  your  father-confessor,  colonel," 
added  the  Marchese  de  Cerego,  laughing,  "  as  you  do  not 
profess  the  same  faith." 

"  I  really  never  saw  the  monk  before,"  replied  Gerald, 
shaking  off  the  feeling  that  was  crushing  him,  and  en- 
deavouring to  speak  cheerfully.  "  He  is  a  marvellously 
tall,  well-built  man  ;  but  you  frightened  him  away.  He 
said  he  would  call  on  me  again." 

"  He  never  can  be  a  messenger  of  Cupid,"  observed 
the  count ;  "though,  by  the  mass,  the  cowl  is  often  used 
to  disguise  worse  purposes.  Perhaps,  he  was  no  monk 
after  all.  However,  colonel,  the  prince  wishes  you  to 
attend  to-night  at  the  palace." 

"His  highness  heard  of  our  calamitous  excursion," 
observed  the  Marchese  de  Cerego,  "  and  lias  expressed 
great  regret  at  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Herbert. 
He  sent,  also,  his  compliments,  and  his  own  physician  to 
Madame  Atherstone,  and  congratulated  her  on  the  safety 
of  her  daughter.  If  you  remain  long  Mere,  Colonel,  we 
shall  be  eclipsed  in  the  eyes  of  our  fair  dames." 

"  I  shall  be  happy  to  attend  to  his  highness's  wishes," 
said  G-erald,  his  thoughts  being  anywhere  but  with  his 
guests,  who  shortly  after  departed,  leaving  him  chagrined, 
mystified  and  miserable. 


CHAPTEE     XX. 


Gerald  Granville's  reflections  were  not  pleasing,  as 
he  took  his  way  the  following  morning  to  the  mansion  of 
the  Honourable  Mrs.  Atherstone,  bewildered  by  the  dia- 
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covery  of  Aleen's  father  and  Mrs.  Atherstone's  husband 
in  the  garments  of  a  monk,  and  distracted  by  thinking 
of  the  insurmountable  difficulties  that  appeared  to  be 
rapidly  increasing  to  prevent  a  union  between  Aleen  and 
himself.  He  was  accordingly  ushered  into  the  saloon  in 
a  complete  state  of  abstraction,  from  which  he  was  roused 
by  the  soft  kind  tones  of  Mrs.  Atherstone's  voice,  as  she 
entered  the  room,  and  held  forth  her  hand  with  a  sad,  but 
sweet  smile,  saying — 

"  To  the  preserver  of  her  who  is  dearer  to  me  than 
life,  I  need  not  apologise  for  my  apparently  cold  leave- 
taking  the  other  day.  Though  my  manner  may  have 
appeared  strange  to  you,  Colonel  Granville,  I  trust,  short 
as  has  been  our  acquaintance,  you  will  do  my  heart 
justice,  and  give  it  credit  for  deep  and  everlasting  grati- 
tude for  my  child's  life." 

"  Dear  madam,  you  truly  have  surmised  my  thoughts 
and  feelings,"  replied  Gerald,  as  he  seated  himself  beside 
the  somewhat  agitated  lady.  "  But  how  is  Aleen  ?  I 
need  not,  dear  lady,  tell  you  what  my  feelings  and  thoughts 
are  with  respect  to  her." 

A  sad  sigh  followed  the  question  of  our  hero,  as  Mrs. 
Atherstone  replied — 

"  She  is  quite  recovered,  as  far  as  health  is  concerned, 
Colonel ;  and  will,  if  you  oblige  us  with  your  company, 
see  you  this  evening.  But  I  requested  the  favour  of  a 
visit  from  you  to-day,  for  a  particular  reason — I  must 
occupy  your  attention,  Colonel,"  she  added,  with  a  faint 
smile ;  "  may  I  ask  for  one  or  two  hours  ?" 

"  Dear  madam,  be  it  as  you  wish.  Time,  to  me,  is 
nothing.  I  only  dread — Alas !  I  know  not  what !  But 
it  is  better  to  know  the  worst,  than  torture  the  mind  with 
images  that  may  not  exist." 

There  was  a  momentary  pause.  At  length,  Mr.  Ather- 
stone broke  the  silence  by  saying — 

"  Yesterday,  Colonel  Granville,  you  were  visited  by 
Aleen's  father." 

She  paused — while  Gerald  replied — 
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"  Tes,  madam  ;  and,  I  suppose,  your  husband." 

"  No,  Colonel  Granville,"  replied  Mrs,  Atherston 
"  Not  so.  Aleen's  father,  and  my  only  brother,  Princ 
TJlick  O'Connor." 

"  Good  Heavens !"  exclaimed  our  hero,  with  a  start  i 
profound  astonishment,  and  an  expression  of  deep  regr 
on  his  handsome  features.  "  Aleen  not  your  child !  Alas 
he  added,  with  a  suppressed  sigb,  "  I  see  now,  in  a  ma 
ner,  the  mystery  of  the  past.  And  has  Aleen  known  th 
from  her  childhood?" 

"  No,  Colonel.  To  me,  from  her  earliest  age,  she  h 
been  as  the  fondest  of  children  ;  and,  if  possible,  I  ha 
felt  for  her  more  than  a  mother's  love.  Till  yesterds 
she  knew  not  that  she  was  O'Connor's  daughter.  A 
would  to  God  that  Aleen  was  my  child  !  The  proud* 
■wish  of  my  heart  would  be  gratified  in  her  union  wi 
you." 

Gerald  kissed  the  hand  that  pressed  his  with  all 
mother's  affection  ;  and  then,  after  a  moment's  thougl 
Mrs.  Atherstone,  in  a  clear,  sweet  voice,  gave,  to  1 
deeply  interested  auditor,  the  following  history  of  the  ps 
scenes  in  her  life. 

"My  father,  "Click  Fergus  O'Connor,  before  the  c 
struction  of  the  Irish  princes,  was  acknowledged  Soverei 
Prince  of  Kerry,  and  owned  a  vast  tract  of  country,  a 
many  splendid  domains,  all  of  which  he  lost  by  invasi 
and  usurpation,  except  his  estates  in  the  vicinity  of  Bs 
try,  including  his  beautiful  castles  and  lakes  at  Glengai 
and  Bear  Island  in  the  Bay  of  Bantry.  Alas  !  my  d« 
Colonel,  not  only  was  the  Prince  deprived  of  his  ral 
but  a  great  part  of  his  confiscated  property  was  bestow 
upon  Sir  Vrance  Granville,  a  favourite  officer  of  Cro: 
well,  who  already  possessed  considerable  estates  in  Irelat 
won  by  his  ancestor  in  the  wars  of  Elizabeth.  To 
ancestor,  also,  Gormon  O'More  Fitzmaurice,  fought  lit 
wise  against  the  usurper,  Cromwell,  but  finally  yielded 
his  terms.  Tour  father,  of  the  same  faith  as  his  sit 
before  him,  lost  his  life  supporting  the  claims  of  tb 
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miserably  weak  monarch,  James ;  and  the  Fitzmaurice 
estates  also  became  confiscated.  Thus,  to  a  certain  extent, 
our  families  are  equal  sufferers  from  adherence  to  a  hope- 
less cause. 

"O'Connor  of  the  "West,  as  he  was  styled,  after 
dropping  the  title  of  Prince,  retired,  when  the  hollow 
peace  was  established,  to  his  Castle  of  the  Lakes,  though, 
by  order  of  Cromwell,  its  fortifications  and  defences  had 
been  demolished.  He  had  just  married  the  daughter  of 
the  O'Kelly — a  very  lovely  and  amiable  woman.  The 
first  year  of  his  marriage,  my  brother  TJlick  was  born ; 
and  not  for  ten  years  after  did  I  see  the  light ;  but,  alas, 
before  I  reached  my  fourth  year,  I  lost  that  which  is 
never  to  be  recovered,  a  fond  and  doting  mother. 

"  I  must  not  dwell  on  my  early  life,  but  pass  on  to 
my  beloved  father's  death,  which  took  place  as  Ulick 
attained  his  twenty-second  year.  Tou  have  seen  him 
now,  Colonel,  in  his  fifty-fourth  year,  for  he  is  no  more, 
and  can  partly  judge  what  his  appearance  was  in  youth. 
In  fact,  in  person  and  features,  Ulick  O'Connor  was 
fatiltless.  But,  from  his  earliest  years,  he  was  of  a  fierce 
and  ungovernable  temper,  always  serious  and  thoughtful 
when  not  roused  into  passion,  and  for  ever  brooding  over 
the  injuries  inflicted  on  his  country,  and  the  wrongs 
suffered  by  our  race.  The  father  confessor  of  the  family, 
a  distant  kinsman  of  the  O'Kelly's,  was,  unfortunately, 
a  stern,  gloomy,  and  bigoted  man.  At  this  period,  I 
was  myself  a  Catholic ;  and  the  first  shock  my  faith 
received,  was  from  this  intolerable  priest. 

"  Immediately  after  my  beloved  father's  death,  Ulick 
at  once  had  the  Castle  of  the  Lakes  put  into  a  perfect 
state  of  defence,  notwithstanding  the  rigour  of  the  laws 
against  such  an  act ;  but  the  country  was  then  much 
disturbed.  I  know  not  how  it  was,  but  from  my  earliest 
childhood,  I  endeavoured  to  gain  the  love  of  my  brother 
Ulick.  Whether  in  his  heart  he  returned  my  affection, 
I  cannot  say  to  this  hour ;  but  he  certainly  never 
showed  me  any.    After  my  father's  death,  I  was  ecu- 
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fided  to  the  care  of  a  good  and  most  amiable  lady— a 
very  distant  relative,  who  was  driven  by  misfortune  to 
seek  the  asylum  my  brother  offered  her.  This  lady  was 
in  secret  a  Protestant.  To  gain  a  home  and  a 
protector,  she  kept  her  faith  within  her  own  heart,  and 
outwardly  professed  to  follow  the  religion  of  those  with 
whom  she  lived.  She  is  long  since  dead.  Peace  to  her 
ashes !  Concealment  of  her  faith  was  her  only  error ; 
for  a  most  affectionate,  fond  protectress  she  was  to  me 
for  eleven  years.  To  her  I  no  doubt  owe  my  first 
thoughts  upon  the  difference  of  creed,  and  these  thoughts 
prompted  a  desire  for  further  investigation. 

"At  this  time,  "Click  O'Connor  was  always  styled 
prince  by  his  numerous  followers  and  dependents— for 
he  inherited  a  very  large  fortune  from  his  father,  besides 
jewels  and  trinkets,  of  immense  value.  Then  my  mother 
was  an  only  child,  and  an  heiress  to  great  wealth.  I 
was  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  when  I  went  on  a 

visit  to  the  O'Kellys  of  B— .     There  I  first  became 

acquainted  with  the  Honourable  "William  Terence  Ather- 
stone,  a  gentleman  of  Eoglish  extraction  ;  but  one 
branch  of  his  noble  family  had  settled  in  Ireland  from 
the  time  of  Elizabeth.  His  brother,  Lord  Atherstone, 
possessed  large  estates,  and  resided  entirely  in  England. 
He  was  married,  but  had  no  family.  The  Honourable 
"William  Atherstone  was,  at  this  period,  in  his  twenty- 
fourth  year — handsome,  highly  accomplished,  andwealthy; 
for  he  inherited  his  Irish  estates  from  his  mother. 

"  Not  to  weary  you,  Colonel,  we  became  attached, 
with  but  little  hopes  of  my  brother's  consent  to  our 
union  ;  for  Mr.  Atherstone,  like  all  his  family,  was  a 
Protestant.  Nevertheless,  in  an  interview  with  my 
brother,  he  stated  his  attachment  and  his  proposals ; 
and,  to  my  infinite  joy  and  surprise,  Ulick  gave  his  con- 
sent. At  the  expiration  of  the  year,  we  were  married, 
and  I  went  to  reside  with  my  husband  at  his  beautiful 
estate  and  mansion,  Atherstone  Hall,  in  the  county  of 
Kerry,  near  the  town  of  Kenmare.     Pour  years  passed 
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in  uninterrupted  happiness :  the  fifth,  after  an  illness 
that  nearly  cost  me  my  life,  I  gave  birth  to  a  little  girl." 
Mrs.  Atherstone  sighed  heavily  at  this  point  of  her 
narration. 

"The  poor  babe,"  resumed  she,  "lived  but  a  few 
hours.  Most  unfortunately  my  husband  was  in 
England ;  and  though  he  hastened  his  return  the 
moment  he  heard  of  my  illness,  yet  violent  gales  and 
contrary  winds  detained  him,  so  that  when  he  succeeded 
in  crossing  the  Channel,  and  in  reaching  home,  his  child 
was  no  more,  and  I  so  dangerously  ill  as  to  be  uncon- 
scious of  his  presence,  and  of  all  that  had  occurred.  My 
brother  Ulick  remained  in  the  house  till  I  was  pro- 
nounced out  of  danger,  and  then  left  Atherstone  Hall. 
I  slowly  recovered. 

"  Alas !  a  few  short  months,  and  I  was  destined  to 
receive  a  greater  and  deeper  wound  than  the  loss  of  my 
infant.  My  beloved  husband  was  killed  by  a  fall  from 
his  horse.  How  I  bore  such  terrible  misfortunes  it  is 
needless  to  say.  The  recalling  them  even  now  causes 
much  anguish ;  but  I  feel  it  necessary,  though  in  a  brief 
manner,  to  state  every  event  as  it  occurred.  During  the 
passage  of  these  few  years,  great  and  signal  changes 
came  over  the  land  of  my  birth.  The  hopes  of  the 
Catholic  party  revived  with  the  accession  of  James  to  the 
throne  of  Great  Britain.  Factions,  headed  by  men  of 
rank  and  influence,  were  rapidly  rising  all  over  the 
country.  In  truth  fatal  times  were  coming.  Life  and 
property  were  no  longer  safe ;  and  bands  of  miscreants 
roamed  unchecked  through  the  country,  committing 
frightful  acts.  Fearful  of  remaining  in  the  lonely 
situation  of  Atherstone  Hall,  though  near  the  town  of 
Kenmare,  I  took  up  my  residence  in  the  Castle  of  the 
Lakes,  at  my  brother's  request,  though  I  felt  a  wish  to 
proceed  to  England. 

"I  had  nol?  been  there  a  week,  before  I  bitterly 
repented  ascepting  Ulick' s  invitation.  I  found  my 
brother  more   gloomy   and  bigoted  than  ever.     His 
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expressions  against  the  English  settlers  in  Ireland  were 
fkrce  and  revengeful ;  and  he  vowed,  in  his  moments  of 
passion,  that  he  would  never  rest  till  they  were  annihi- 
lated, or  driven  from  their  unjustly-held  possessions. 
The  Castle  of  the  Lakes  was  now  a  very  strongly  for- 
tified place,  and  contained  a  large  number  of  armed 
retainers. 

"  Though  I  kept  almost  entirely  to  my  own  apart- 
ments, with  my  old  nurse  and  two  female  attendants, 
who  were  strongly  attached  to  me,  yet  I  sometimes 
came  across  the  resident  and  visitors  to  the  castle.  One 
person  I  particularly  remarked  :  he  was  a  tall,  strongman, 
with  very  handsome  features,  though  their  expression  was, 
at  times,  extremely  disagreeable,  if  not  startling.  His  dark 
and  piercing  eyes  made  me  shudder,  I  could  scarcely  say 
why,  for  I  came  but  seldom  in  his  way.  I  understood 
he  was  called  Fenwick,  but  this,  no  doubt,  was  an 
assumed  name.  1  remained  quite  ignorant  of  the  events, 
the  terrible  events,  that  had  taken  place  after  the  landing 
of  King  James  ;  and  my  brother's  mad  schemes  he  also 
kept  concealed  from  me. 

"  At  length,  to  my  astonishment,  I  became  acquainted 
with  events  that  had  occurred  before  my  marriage.  It 
seems  that  your  father  and  Ulick  O'Connor  had  often 
met,  previously  to  your  father's  marriage.  They  both 
espoused  the  same  cause,  and  both  were  high-spirited 
and  remarkably  handsome  men.  Mr.  Gerald  Fitz- 
maurice  was  the  only  chief,  amongst  those  that  joined 
O'Connor,  who  positively  refused  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  plot,  having  for  its  object  the  extermination  of 
the  English  settlers  in  Ireland.  This  refusal  led  to  a 
little  coldness  between  them ;  but,  strange  freak  of 
destiny,  Ulick  O'Connor  beheld  your  beautiful  and 
accomplished  mother,  while  on  a  visit  at  Donerail 
Castle.  Peculiarly  alive,  notwithstanding  his  gloomy 
disposition,  to  female  loveliness,  he  became  passionately 
enamoured  of  Emmeline  Granville,  notwithstanding  the 
difference  of  creed,  and  her  being  the  offspring  of  the 
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hated  Saxon  blood.  But  the  daughter  of  Vrance  Gran- 
ville did  not  return  Ulick's  passion  ;  for  she  was  already 
attached  to  your  noble  father,  Gerald  Fitzmaurice,  and 
in  six  months  from  that  time  became  his  bride. 

"  Tour  father  must  have  been  united  to  Emmeline 
Granville  just  about  the  period  I  gave  my  hand  to  the 
Honourable  Mr.  Atherstone.  My  old  nurse,  the  person 
who  informed  me  of  these  events,  said  that  Ulick's  rage 
and  passion,  when  he  heard  of  your  mother's  marriage, 
was  terrible.  The  wound  rankled  to  his  heart's  core, 
and  she  declares  he  vowed  a  deadly  and  lasting  hatred  to 
all  the  race  of  Fitzmaurice." 

Mrs.  Atherstone  paused;  for  she  saw,  by  the 
changing  expression  of  Colonel  Granville's  features,  how 
much  he  was  pained  by  this  part  of  her  narrative.  She 
readily  imagined  what  was  passing  in  his  mind.  She 
had  inquired  minutely  into  the  history  of  Gerald's  family 
some  time  after  their  first  acquaintance  commenced  ;  and 
seeing  him  alternately  pale  and  red  with  emotion,  she 
immediately  surmised  the  cause,  and  at  once  hastened  to 
undeceive  him. 

"  I  percieve,  my  dear  friend,"  she  continued,  "  the 
impression  my  words  make  on  your  mind  in  reference  to 
the  past.  But  of  this  be  assured — and  I  pledge  you  my 
sacred  word — Ulick  O'Connor,  with  all  his  faults  and 
errors,  and  his  fiery  passions,  was  incapable  of  an  out- 
rage so  horrible  and  bloodthirsty,  as  that  which  bereaved 
you  at  the  same  moment  of  a  mother,  a  grandfather,  and 
a  brother." 

"Thank  God  for  that!"  ejaculated  Gerald  fer- 
vently. 

"  You  will  see,"  continued  Mrs.  Atherstone,  "  before 
I  close  my  narrative,  why  I  so  confidently  make  this 
assertion.  The  perpetrator  of  that  crime  and  outrage 
was  most  likely  the  man  I  mentioned  to  you  of  the  name 
of  Fenwick.  Mark,  I  am  not  positive.  My  surmise  is 
wholly  based  upon  the  hearing  of  events  that  you  your- 
self mil  now  be  able  to  judge  of  likewise.    It  was  only 
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'ast  night  that  I  received  permission  to  speak  of  these 
thirjgs  to  you.    I  will  now  continue." 

Perfectly  perplexed,   and   feverish  with  excitement, 
Gerald  listened  breathlessly. 

"  Things  were  beginning,"  resumed  Mrs.  Atherstone, 
*'  to  wear  a  very  sinister  aspect  in  the  Castle  of  Glen- 
gariff,  or,  as  it  was  usually  styled,  the  Castle  of  the 
Lakes.  Tou  are  not,  perhaps,  aware  of  the  wildly  romantic 
situation  of  O'Connor's  Castle.  Seated  on  a  thickly 
wooded  eminence,  some  hundred  feet  above  the  placid 
lakes  of  G-lengariff,  the  Castle  commanded — for,  alas, 
it  exists  no  longer — the  most  varied  and  beautiful  pros- 
pect, extending  over  the  fine  bay  of  Bantry,  and  Bear 
Island,  where  my  brother  in  his  youth  had  a  hunting 
tower.  The  hill  on  which  the  Castle  stood  was  washed  at 
the  base  by  the  waters  of  the  bay,  and  its  sides,  to  within 
a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  summit,  were  richly  covered 
with  wood.  Beneath,  were  the  Lakes,  with  their  hundred 
isles  clothed  to  the  very  water's  edge,  with  evergreens 
and  dwarf  oak.  Such  was  the  Castle  of  the  Lakes  in  point 
of  situation.  The  building  itself  was  a  magnificent  one 
for  extent  and  strength. 

"  I  determined,  if  possible,  to  remove  from  the  Castle. 
Bands  of  fierce  and  desperate  characters  filled  the  halls 
of  my  ancestors  with  riot  and  unbridled  license.  Scarcely 
a  mile  distant  from  G-lengariff  was  a  very  retired,  but 
comfortable  cottage,  into  which  I  removed  with  my  old 
nurse,  then  relapsing  into  second  childhood,  two  female 
attendants,  and  the  old  gardener.  There  I  determined 
to  remain  till  I  should  have  an  opportunity  of  requesting 
my  brother  to  conduct  me  to  "Waterford,  whence  I  might 
embark  for  England.  But  Ulick  remained  absent ;  and, 
finally,  the  adherents  of  James,  after  that  monarch  had 
fled,  were  hunted  through  the  Island  like  wild  beasts.  I 
soon  learned  that,  on  account  of  some  daring  deeds  com- 
mitted by  a  band  led  by  Ulick  and  Fenwick,  O'Connor 
was  proclaimed  an  outlaw,  and  that  a  price  was  offered 
for  his  capture,    A  strong  forco  was  sent  against  him : 
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he  was  forced,  after  a  fierce  conflict,  to  fly ;  and  then 
a  detachment,  under  a  skilful  officer,  was  sent  to  dis- 
mantle, and  take  possession  of,  the  Castle  of  the  Lakes. 
This  force,  Fenwick  contrived  to  entrap,  amid  the  defiles 
of  the  mountains  leading  to  Glengariff.  Not  a  man 
escaped.  This  so  exasperated  the  Government,  that 
they  resolved  to  burn  the  residence  of  the  O'Connors  to  * 
the  ground  and  disperse,  or  exterminate  his  dependants. 

"I  tell  you  these  things,  Colonel,  in  as  brief  a  manner 
as  possible,  and  hurry  to  that  part  most  interesting, 
though  distressing,  to  you. 

"  I  said  the  Government  were  determined  to  destroy 
Glengariff  Castle ;  and  as  the  approaches  through  the 
mountains  were  difficult  and  dangerous,  the  troops  pro- 
ceeded from  Bantry  in  boats,  and  landed  at  the  foot  of 
Glengariff.  I  well  remember  that  dreadful  night.  An 
awful  storm  of  thunder,  with  tremendous  rain,  aud 
furious  gusts  of  wind,  came  on  after  sunset.  At  the 
cottage,  which  stood  upon  level  ground,  near  the  only 
road  leading  from  the  glen  into  the  country,  we  knew 
not  of  the  landing  of  the  troops,  nor  of  their  intention 
of  surprising  Glengariff;  but  we  had  not  retired  to  rest ; 
for  we  were  all  terrified  by  the  terrific  peals  of  thunder, 
and  the  howling  of  the  blast,  as  it  raged  round  the  frail 
cottage.  My  nurse  and  two  attendants  were  sitting  pale 
as  death,  close  to  each  other  ;  while,  as  I  sat  listening,  I 
fancied  I  heard  strange  sounds  besides  those  of  the  storm. 
At  length,  in  a  pause  of  the  hurricane,  we  heard  the  peal 
of  musketry.  Suddenly,  with  a  cry  that  startled  us  all, 
my  old  nurse  stood  for  a  moment  erect — one  hand 
stretched  out  towards  the  sea,  the  other  supporting  her 
withered  and  worn-out  frame.  Her  snow-white  locks 
hung  wildly  over  her  shrunken  cheeks,  and  her  poor 
glassy  eyes  were  fixed  upon  some  imaginary  object. 

"  '  "Woe,  woe,  woe  !'  half  screamed  the  old  dame,  in  her 
native  tongue.  '  Woe  to  the  princely  race  of  O'Connor  ! 
— the  Ban  of  the  Sassanach — the  curse  of  the  oppressor 
— has  fallen !     The  home  of  the  hero  lies  low  I' 
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"  And  clasping  her  hands  together,  she  fefl  back  into 
her  chair  insensible.  The  two  women  screamed  and  hid 
their  faces  in  their  hands.  I  am  not  superstitious ;  but 
I  felt  a  chill  creep  over  me.  I  was  rising  to  assist  my 
old  nurse,  when  the  rapid  fall  of  a  horse's  hoof  on  the 
load  without,  caused  me  to  pause.  The  instant  after,  it 
stopped  at  the  door.  A  foot  approached,  and  a  powerful 
hand  dashed  in  the  frail  door.  I  did  not  shriek,  but  I 
trembled  in  every  limb.  The  little  hall  was  crossed,  the 
door  pushed  open,  and  the  towering  form  of  Ulick  O'Con- 
nor entered  the  room.  His  plumed  hat  was  beaten  and 
torn  in  shreds  by  the  storm:  bis  mantle  was  drenched:  his 
face  and  features  were  flushed  and  distorted  with  passion. 

" '  Ulick,  my  God,  Ulick !  what  has  happened  ?'  I 
exclaimed,  as  I  rushed  forward,  and  caught  his  arm. 

"  With  a  single  stride,  he  reached  the  window,  tore  oft 
the  shutters,  and,  with  a  wild  laugh,  said — 

"'There!  behold  the  last  home  of  the  O'Connor  of 
the  West !  Even  on  such  a  night  as  this,  the  cursed 
Sassanach  has  made  it  too  hot  to  hold  the  last  of  its 
possessors,' 

"  I  looked  out  stupified.  The  Castle  of  the  Lakes  was 
in  a  sheet  of  flame. 

"  The  wild  cry  of  a  child  caused  me  to  start  round  even 
in  that  moment  of  terrible  excitement ;  and  then  I  saw 
Ulick  throwing  off  bis  cloak,  and,  beneath,  I  beheld  a 
little  girl,  drenched,  half-suffocated,  and  terror-stricken. 
Motioning  with  bis  hand  for  my  two  paralyzed  atten- 
dants to  leave  the  room,  Ulick,  after  casting  a  look 
upon  the  aged  nurse,  said,  staying  me  by  the  arm  as 
I  was  hastening  to  assist  her — 

"  '  You  may  spare  yourself,  Matilda  :  the  dead  require 
no  care,  but  to  place  them  in  their  last  resting-place. 
Listen  to  the  living  and  outcast  O'Connor  for  the  last 
time.     We  may  never  meet  again  !' 

"  I  was  awe-struck.  My  old  nurse  was,  indeed,  dead ; 
and  the  child  which  Ulick  drew  from  beneath  the  folds 
of  his  mantle,  nearly  so. 
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"  '  Listen  to  nie,  Matilda,'  said  my  brother  ;  '  take  this 
child,  and  rear  it  as  you  would  your  own.  This  girl  is — ' 
he  hesitated  a  moment,  pressed  his  hand  to  his  brow,  and 
then  said,  in  a  low,  agitated  voice — '  This  child,  named 
Aleen,  and  born  in  wedlock,  is  mine.' 

'c '  Yours,  Ulick !' 

"  And  I  took  the  little  trembling  thing  in  my  arms, 
with  its  pale,  but  lovely,  face  turned  up  towards  me.  I 
pressed  it  to  my  bosom,  as  if  it  was  its  natural  resting- 
place.  It  was  between  three  and  four  years  old,  just  the 
age  mine  would  have  been  had  it  lived.  I  kissed  its 
cold  cheek  and  lips,  and,  even  in  its  terror,  it  smiled  upon 
me.  That  moment,  in  my  heart  of  hearts,  I  vowed  I 
would  be  a  fond  and  true  mother  to  it. 

"  '  There,  that  will  do,'  said  O'Connor  bitterly.  '  Tou 
will  have  time  enough  for  fondness.  Hear  what  I  have 
to  say,  for  my  time  is  brief.' — He  unslung  from  his  neck 
a  heavy  casket,  held  by  a  strong  clasp  of  leather.  '  In 
that,'  said  Ulick,  '  are  the  O'Connor  jewels,  worth  above 
thirty  thousand  pounds.  Should  circumstances  require 
it,  sell  them  ;  they  will  be  a  sufficient  fortune  for  that 
child,  if  she  never  have  another.  But  though  I  know 
you  deserted  the  faith  of  your  forefathers,  you  must  take 
an  oath  upon  this  emblem  of  our  redemption.  An  oath 
is  an  oath  which  catholic  and  heretic  will  equally  respect.' 
— So  saying,  he  took  a  jewelled  crucifix  from  his  neck, 
handed  it  to  me,  exclaiming,  '  Swear  to  rear  that  child  in 
the  religion  of  its  ancestors — the  only  true  faith.  Swear 
never  to  attempt  to  sow  the  cursed  seeds  of  your  owr 
heretical  creed  in  its  mind  l  and — more  than  all — swear' 
— and  be  spoke  passionately — '  swear,  if  she  lives,  that 
she  shall  never  wed  a  Fitzmaurice.'  " 

G-erald  Granville  bid  his  face  in  his  hands  for  a  moment } 
and  then  looking  up  with  a  countenance  pale  and  anxious, 
said  in  a  very  low  voice — 

"  Dear  madam,  did  you  take  that  oath  ?" 

"  No,  Colonel — the  oath  I  did  not  take  ;  for  as  O'Con- 
nor ceased  speaking,  a  iian's  face  was  thrust  into  the  room, 
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and  a  harsh  deep  voice  said, '  The  O'Connor  is  lost !  The 
cursed  horse  of  the  Sassanach  are  coming  up  the  valley. 
One  moment  lost,  is  death .' — O'Connor  seized  his  mantle. 
— '  Swear !'  vociferated  he.  '  Be  quick.'  Several  musket- 
shots  were  then  heard.  '  To  horse !'  shouted  the  man 
from  without. — '  I  swear,  Ulick,'  said  I,  '  to  be  a  mother 

to  it — never  to  bias  it  in  its '  '  Are  you  mad,  Prince  ?' 

shouted  the  man,  rushing  into  the  room,  and  seizing 
O'  Connor  by  the  arm ;  '  they  are  entering  the  bridle-road. 
To  horse,  or  we  are  lost !'  Ulick  was  dragged  from  the 
room,  and  I  heard,  the  moment  after,  the  hoofs  of  his  horse 
striking  the  flinty-road  as  he  spurred  furiously  up  the 
steep  pass  that  led  from  the  cottage  into  the  mountains. 

"  Minute  details  of  what  followed  the  flight  of  O'Con- 
nor from  Ireland  are  unnecessary.  After  a  time,  I 
arranged  my  affairs,  and  proceeded  to  England,  where, 
with  my  husband's  family,  I  easily  passed  off  Aleen  as 
my  own  daughter ;  for  during  the  troubled  state  of 
Ireland,  little  or  no  intercourse  took  place  between  me 
aud  my  relatives.  I  settled,  after  a  time,  in  a  delightful 
villa,  which  I  puchased  near  Lord  Atherstone's,  and  there, 
in  the  culture  and  education  of  my  beloved  charge,  years 
passed  over  cheerfully  and  happily. 

"  Often  and  often,  have  I  pondered  over  that  eventful 
night  when  Aleen  was  consigned  by  my  brother  to  my 
care.  In  vain  I  have  tormented  my  brain  in  conjectures, 
as  to  who  was  the  mother  of  Aleen ;  but  not  the  most 
distant  clue  could  I  gain — I  could  fix  upon  no  female,  in 
any  station  or  rank  I  knew,  likely  to  have  become  the 
wife  of  O'Connor. 

"  Though  I  did  not  take  any  oath  to  my  brother  to 
fulfil  his  wishes,  I  still  considered  it  was  my  duty  to  act 
according  to  his  expressed  desire.  Aleen  was  accord- 
ingly reared  in  the  catholic  faith.  But  it  seemed  that 
Providence  early  implanted  in  her  mind  a  desire  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  Scriptures.  '  Why,  mother,'  she  would 
say  to  me,  even  at  the  early  age  of  twelve  years,  '  why, 
beloved  mother,  should  I  worship  God  in  a  different  placo 
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than  you  ?  Why  should  a  priest,  as  you  call  Mr. 
Mc.Mahon,  tell  me  to  do  things  quite  different  from  what 
I  see  you  do  ?  I  wish  to  pray  to  Grod  as  you  do,  and 
read  the  Bible.  But  Father  Mc.Mahon  says  I  must  not, 
only  as  he  directs  me.' 

'"  But  were  I  to  detain  you  with  all  the  arguments 
used  by  Aleen,  even  when  a  child,  I  should  become 
tedious.  Suffice  it  to  say,  vain  were  my  intentions.  At 
sixteen  years  of  age,  Aleen  firmly  declared  it  was  quite 
useless  for  Mr.  Mc.Mahon  to  urge  and  torment  her 
further.  She  would  read  the  Scriptures  ;  adding  that,  in 
heart,  she  was  a  protestant.    I  could  do  no  more. 

"  ]STot  one  word  of  flick's  fate  could  I  learn.  The 
entire  O'Connor  estates  were  confiscated;  but  I  had 
already  determined  that  Aleen  should  inherit  all  my  for- 
tune. Besides  which  she  possessed  a  noble  fortune  in 
the  jewais  left  by  O'Connor  ;  for. I  considered  it  better 
to  dispose  of  my  part  of  the  magnificent  gems  consigned 
to  me,  which  brought  nearly  twenty  thousand  pounds. 
This  sum,  when  Aleen  was  eight  years  old,  was  placed 
out  at  interest ;  so  that,  when  she  is  of  age,  that  alone 
will  be  an  ample  fortune. 

"  Singularly  enough,  from  want  of  thought,  when  we  first 
encountered  you,  on  our  journey  up  to  London,  I  did  not 
imagine  that  you  were  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
Irish  family  of  Eitzmaurice  ;  but  when  you  mentioned  it 
yourself,  one  evening  in  Mrs.  Mc.Mahon's  house  in 
London,  the  name  caused  me  to  turn  sick  at  heart ;  for 
it  recalled  the  past,  almost  forgotten,  to  my  mind.  The 
terror  of  losing  Aleen — of  having  her  torn  from  me, 
should  our  intimacy  continue,  and  reach  TTlick's  know- 
ledge— for,  I  knew  not  how  it  was,  but  I  had  latterly 
found  he  was  still  alive  and  kept  an  eye  upon  our  move- 
ments— so  afflicted  me,  that  I  resolved,  on  the  instant, 
strange  as  it  might  appear  to  you,  to  quit  London  and 
return  to  the  country. 

"  I  did  so,  as  you  are  aware.  Three  years  were  passed. 
It  was  then  Aleen  declared  her  determination  of  becoming 
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a  Protestant ;  and  then  it  was  I  became  aware  that  Ulic't 
O'Connor  lived,  and  was  either  near  at  hand  himself,  or 
had  certain  intelligence  of  our  proceedings  conveyed  to 
him.  About  this  time,  I  received  a  letter,  left  by  an 
unknown  messenger.  On  opening  it,  to  my  extreme 
surprise,  I  found  it  was  from  Ulick  O'Connor.  Not  one 
word  of  the  past  was  mentioned  in  this  epistle ;  nor  did 
he  refer  to  his  own  life  from  the  period  of  our  separation. 
He  bitterly  bewailed  the  change  in  Aleen's  religion,  and 
blamed  me  for  not  taking  more  stringent  measures  to 
retain  her  in  her  forefathers'  creed.  He  also  bade  me  be- 
ware of  again  renewing  an  acquaintance  with  a  Pitz- 
maurice,  or  he  would  claim  his  child,  and  remove  her  from 
my  care.  After  many  other  remarks  tending  nearly  to 
the  same  point,  he  ended  by  saying,  he  wished,  as  Aleen's 
health  seemed  to  require  it,  that  1  should  go  abroad  and 
pass  a  winter  or  two  in  Italy  ;  and  that  if — according  to 
his  request — I  would  make  Turin  my  residence  for  a  time, 
he  would  contrive  to  visit  that  city,  and  most  probably 
make  himself  known  to  his  child.  This  was  the  purport 
of  his  letter  ;  but  till  peace  was  established,  I  was  unable 
to  visit  the  Continent. 

"A  very  intimate  friend  of  mine,  Mrs.  Dalton,  expressing 
a  wish  to  accompany  us,  we  commenced  our  journey,  and 
reached  here  without  any  inconvenience.  In  again  meeting 
with  you,  Colonel,  I  once  more  see  the  hand  of  Providence. 
Tou  saved  the  life  of  my  beloved  girl.  I  was  now  resolved 
to  struggle  no  longer  against  what  appeared  to  me  to  be 
"the  decrees  of  Pate.  It  seemed  that  Aleen  and  you  were 
destined  for  each  other.  She  did  not  attempt  to  conceal 
her  attachment ;  neither  do  I  see  why  I  should  be  so 
insincere  as  to  pretend  ignorance  of  the  fact.  Aleen, 
from  your  first  meeting,  though  then  scarcely  fourteen, 
never  forgot  the  service  you  rendered  her.  In  again  pre- 
serving her  life,  you  firmly  riveted  an  affection  that  no 
circumstances,  I  feel  satisfied,  will  extinguish,  or  even 
weaken.  Yesterday,  after  I  had  brought  my  mind  to 
this  way  of  thinking,  I  received  a  note  containing  simply 
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tliese  words :  "  I  will  see  you,  Matilda,  this  evening  at 
six  o'clock.  I  request  you  will  be  alone. — TJlick."  Need 
I  tell  you  how  my  heart  beat  at  the  prospect  of  this 
meeting  ?  "We  met — warmly  on  my  part — coldly,  alas  ! 
on  his. 

"  TJlick  was  changed,  indeed ;  but  he  had  the  same 
towering  grandeur  of  height :  his  hair  was  still  untouched 
by  time ;  but  the  lines  in  his  face  were  strongly  marked. 
The  features,  too,  were  much  altered.  Still,  there  was 
no  mistaking  the  princely  O'Connor,  even  in  a  monk's 
dress.  "When  first  I  saw  that  dress,  I  started,  and  he 
probably  saw  by  my  looks  that  I  wondered  whether  he 
had  really  become  a  monk ;  for  he  said — '  I  merely  wear 
this  dress  to  avoid  recognition — I  rank  as  a  general  officer 
in  the  French  service,  and  was  here  with  the  Duke  de 
Vendome ;  but  as  I  know  many  persons  in  this  city,  and 
do  not  wish  to  be  discovered,  I  have  adopted  this  disguise.' 
Before  I  could  ask  any  question,  he  cut  me  short  by  these 
words :  '  Listen  to  me,  Matilda ;  for  what  I  have  now  to 
say  will  have  a  decided  influence  upon  your  future  happi- 
ness and  that  of  my  child.  You  have— perhaps  you 
could  not  avoid  it — renewed  your  acquaintance  with 
Colonel  Fitzmaurice.  He  has  saved  the  life  of  my  child. 
So  far  I  am  his  debtor.  I  visited  him  this  morning  for 
the  express  purpose  of  stating  to  him  what  I  will  now 
state  to  you.  But  I  was  interrupted.  Time  and  the 
knowledge  that  I  was  deceived  by  a  detested  villain,  has 
removed  much  of  my  animosity  agaiust  the  name  and  race 
of  the  Fitzmaurices.  Tou  will  do  me  justice  in  sup- 
posing I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  preservation  of  my 
child's  life.  1  am  aware  of  Colonel  Fitzmaurice's  attach- 
ment to  Aleeu  ;  and  I  can  very  well  imagine  that  that 
feeling  may  be,  or  is,  returned.  But  their  union  can 
never  take  place  with  my  consent,  except  on  certain 
conditions.' 

" '  Xame  them,  TJlick,'  I  breathlessly  exclaimed. 

"  '  Hear  me  out,'  interrupted  my  brother,  impatiently, 
and  in  a  tone  I  did  not  l;ke. 
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"  Good  Heavens,  madam !"  anxiously  and  eagerly 
demanded  Gerald,  "name  those  conditions,  I  beseech 
you.     The  expression  of  your  features  alarms  me." 

"  Alas !  my  dear  friend,  they  might  as  well  be  buried 
in  oblivion,  for  I  am  as  satisfied,  as  I  sit  here,  that 
neither  you  nor  Aleen  would,  for  one  moment,  listen  to 
them;  and  I  at  once  said  so  to  Ulick — O'Connor  requires 
that  both  you  and  Aleen  renounce  what  he  calls  your 
heretical  creed,  and  return  to  the  faith  of  your  fore- 
fathers. And  again,  that  you,  Gerald  Eitzmaurice,  abjure 
your  allegiance  to  the  Queen  of  England,  and  devote  all 
your  future  energies  to  restore  to  the  British  throne  its 
rightful  sovereign — that  the  rank  of  a  general  officer  in 
the  Trench  service — " 

"  Madam,  madam !"  exclaimed  Gerald,  in  a  voice  of 
indignation,  and  starting  from  his  chair,  "  your  brother 
is  mad — worse  than  mad,  to — " 

He  paused,  for  the  door  suddenly  opened,  and  Ulick 
O'Connor  stood  before  them.  He  still  wore  his  monkish 
attire ;  but  the  cowl  was  thrown  back,  disclosing  the 
noble  head  and  fine  features  of  the  O'Connor.  A  strange 
smile  passed  over  his  features,  as  he  said- — 

"  Excuse  my  hearing  your  words,  Colonel  Eitzmaurice : 
they  were  loud  enough  to  reach  further  than  my  ears. 
You  say  I  am  mad ;  perhaps  so.  Had  you  the  wrong3 
to  bear  that  I  have — hunted,  outlawed,  proscribed,  robbed 
of  my  fair  inheritance,  deprived  of  the  rank  my  ancestors 
bore  for  centuries,  my  very  religion  made  a  mockery  and 
a  pretence  to  plunder  and  trample  upon  an  ill-starred 
race,  whose  only  crime  was  fighting  for  their  lawful  king, 
hunted  from  his  own  kingdom  by  an  unnatural  daughter 
and  rebellious  subjects — I  ask  you,"  he  continued,  fixing 
bis  gaze  upon  the  calm  features  of  our  hero — "  I  ask  you, 
if  you  can  wonder  should  such  a  victim  become  mad  ? 
Are  you  an  Irishman  ?  Are  you  aware  that  your  own 
father  shed  his  heart's  blood  in  defence  of  his  lawful 
king  ?  that  the  power  you  serve  outlawed  your  noble 
father — confiscated  his  property,  and  robbed  his  children 
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of  their  inheritance  ?  Tet  you  think  the  O'Connor  mad 
because  he  has  asked  you  to  win  the  woman  you  pro- 
fess to  love,  by  becoming  what  your  father  was  before  you." 
"  I  have  not  interrupted  you,  O'Connor,"  said  Gerald 
Granville,  with  perfect  calmness,  "  till  you  should  finish 
whatever  it  pleased  you  to  say.  As  Aleen's  father,  nothing 
you  could  utter  should  provoke  my  anger.  I  respect, 
your  feelings,  and  shall  not  attempt  to  argue  against  your 
prejudices  ;  but  your  assertions  have  no  solid  foundation. 
A  weak,  imbecile  monarch  throws  away  his  crown,  and, 
like  a  child  tired  of  a  toy,  wishes  to  seize  it  again. 
With  his  child's  ingratitude,  I  have  nothing  to  do.  But 
I  ivill  say  it  was  base  and  cowardly,  when  driven  from 
his  own  country,  by  his  indignant  subjects,  to  come  to 
our  unhappy  land,  and  without  one  feeling  of  pity  for  the 
sufferings  of  Irishmen,  or  what  they  might  endure  in  sup- 
porting his  unjust  cause,  he  used  them  as  tools  to  regain 
a  crown,  to  which  he  no  longer  possessed  a  shadow  of 
right ;  and  then,  in  the  hour  of  need,  left  them  to  pay 
the  penalty,  from  which  he  took  care  to  fly.  That  my 
father  and  you  should  join  the  standard  of  James,  may 
appear  reasonable  and  right ;  for  neither  my  father  or 
you  denied  his  claim  to  the  crown  he  abandoned.  The 
voice  of  the  English  nation  called  "William  of  Orange  to 
the  throne.  I  was  then  a  child,  reared  by  my  mother's 
brother,  and  I  was  educated  in  the  same  faith  as  my 
unfortunate  mother  and  uncle  professed.  The  succession 
to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  was  firmly  and  securely 
established,  when  I  entered  the  service  of  her  Majesty, 
and  willingly,  and  with  all  my  heart,  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  I  therefore  am  justified  in  thinking  any 
man  insane  who  would  propose  to  me  to  forsake  my 
religion — perjure  myself  by  accepting  service  under  a 
power  ever  hostile  to  England,  and  swear  to  embark  in 
the  service  of  a  man  whose  father  cruelly  abused  the 
generosity  and  faithfulness  of  my  unfortunate  country- 
men. To  win  Aleen — God,  that  sees  and  reads  my  heart, 
knows  I  would  sacriflce  anything  a  man  could  sacrifice 
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with  honour.   "Would  Aleen  herself  accept  a  hand,  sullied 
and  disgraced  by — " 

"  Never,  dear  Gerald,  never  !"  exclaimed  a  voice,  soft, 
sweet,  but  firm.  And  the  same  instant,  O'Connor's 
daughter  advanced  into  the  saloon,  and  at  once  held  out 
her  hand  to  her  delighted  lover,  with  a  look  of  such  per- 
fect confidence  and  affection,  as  filled  the  heart  of  Gerald 
Granville  with  rapture,  as  he  pressed  the  hand  he  held, 
with  reverence  and  devotion,  to  his  lips. 

Ulick  O'Connor  stood  gazing  upon  the  beautiful  and 
graceful  form  of  his  daughter,  while  his  striking  features 
were  agitated,  under  the  influence  of  contending  feelings. 

"  Dearest  girl,  how  is  this  ?"  interrogated  Mrs.  Ather- 
stone,  starting  to  her  feet.  "  Why,  dearest,  have  you 
left  your  room  ?" 

"  Because,  beloved  mother,  for  such  I  shall  always  feel 
y*ou  have  been  to  me,"  replied  Aleen,  tenderly  embracing 
her  aunt — "  because  I  heard  in  tones  of  excitement,  the 
voice  of  him  who  saved  my  life  at  the  risk  of  his  own. 
I  heard  other  voices,  also,  as  I  sat  in  my  chamber,  which 
you  know  is  next  to  this  ;  and  words  fell  upon  my  ear 
that  pained  me  to  the  heart.  I  could  not  bear  to  hear 
him,  to  whom  I  owe  so  much,  spoken  to  so  harshly,  and 
endure  it  so  calmly  for  my  sake." 

Colonel  Granville  gazed  upon  the  sweet  speaker  with 
strong  emotion,  and  many  a  bitter  thought  rushed  through 
his  brain ;  while  Ulick  O'Connor  remained  motionless, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  them  both.  But  not  a  word 
escaped  his  lips. 

"  How  can  I  find  words,  dearest  girl,"  said  the  colonel, 
"  to  thank  you  for  those  kind  feelings  you  have  expressed  ? 
Henceforth,  if  life  cannot  be  devoted  to  you,  no  other 
tie  shall  weaken  the  feeling  of  love  and  reverence  I  feel 
in  my  heart  for  you.  Stern  necessity  may  separate  us, 
but  no  human  power  can  sever  two  hearts  united  in  a 
pure  love,  and  a  feeling  of  self-respect." 

A  tear  stole  down  the  che'ek  of  Aleen,  as  her  lover 
kissed  the  hand  he  held,  and  then  resigned  it. 
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Turning  to  her  father,  Gerald  said,  calmly — 

"I  shall  not  attempt,  TJlick  O'Connor,  to  comhat  your 
opinions,  or  expect  to  change  your  feelings  or  intentions 
with  respect  to  me.  To  gain  Aleen's  hand,  there  is  no 
sacrifice,  as  I  have  already  said,  compatible  with  honour, 
which  I  would  not  make.  But  let  that  subject  rest.  Still, 
before  I  resign  my  only  hope  of  happiness  in  this  life,  I 
will  hazard  a  question,  that  this  moment  strikes  me  as 
important.  I  have  borne,  without  resentment,  all  you 
have  said.  Therefore,  excuse  the  question  I  now  put  to 
you.  What  proof,  TJlick  O'Connor,  have  you  ever  given, 
to  this  dear  lady,  that  Aleen  is  your  child  ?" 

The  start  the  prince  gave,  as  this  question  reached  his 
ear,  surprised  them  all.  Aleen's  face  became  deadly  pale  ; 
with  parted  lips,  she  stood  gazing  at  the  fearful  change 
that  came  over  the  features  of  her  father ;  while  Mrs. 
Atherstone,  astounded  and  bewildered  by  the  question, 
and  by  the  visible  emotion  it  caused  O'Connor,  scarcely 
breathed. 

"  Colonel  Fitzmaurice,"  burst  frcm  the  quivering  lips 
of  O'Connor,  in  a  tone  as  if  the  words  choked  him, 
"  you  count  upon  the  service  you  rendered  me  in  saving 
my  child's  life.  You  use  this  as  a  shield,  behind  which 
you  may,  with  impunity,  insult  her  father.  Who,  I  say, 
ever  dared  to  doubt  the  word  of  Ulick  O'Connor?  I 
say  she  is  my  child.     Who  dares  to  say  she  is  not  ?" 

"  I  have  not  said  she  is  not,"  replied  G-erald  Granville, 
with  perfect  calmness  of  tone  and  manner.  "  The  happi- 
ness of  my  whole  life  is  at  stake.  Who  is  there  that 
would  not  grasp  at  the  shadow  of  a  hope  ?  Then  turning, 
with  a  faint  smile  to  Mrs.  Atherstone,  who  he  saw  was 
suffering  much,  he  added — 

"  None  without  hope  e'er  loved  the  brightest  fair, 
For  love  will  hope  when  reason  would  despair." 

"Sir,"  exclaimed  O'Connor,  "you  had  a  deeper 
meaning  in  the  question  you  asked,  than  a  mere  random 
observation.      Tou    count  yourself   a  man  of   refined 
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honour,  to  judge  by  some  of  your  late  expressions.    I 
request  a  direct  answer." 

"You  shall  have  it,  O'Connor,"  returned  the  Colonel; 
"  but  not  here.  My  reasons  for  what  I  said,  you  shall 
have.  Name  any  hour  to-morrow,  and  I  will  make  it 
a  point  to  be  alone." 

"  Be  it  so,"  replied  O'Connor,  naming  an  early  hour. 

Gerald  Granville  then,  in  a  few,  but  kind  words,  bade 
Mrs.  Atherstone,  who  looked  miserable,  farewell.  Taking 
the  passive  hand  of  Aleen's  in  his  own,  while  O'Connor 
walked  gloomily  to  a  window,  and  stood  with  folded  arms 
gazing  upon  vacancy,  he  said — 

"  Aleen,  dearest,  best  beloved,  to  you  I  cannot,  and 
will  not,  say  farewell  for  ever — for  the  words  would  choke 
me.  Blessed  with  the  knowledge  that  I  possess  a  place 
in  that  dear  heart,  I  will  struggle  on,  and  hope  till  hope 
becomes  reality.  By  day  and  by  night  I  will  dream  of 
j'ou.  Tour  image  will  ever  be  before  me  ;  though  absent 
you  will  be  present ;  for  so  faithfully  will  my  heart  trea- 
sure your  image,  that  not  a  feature,  nor  a  line,  will  ever 
be  forgotten." 

Drawing  the  weeping  girl  towards  him,  he  pressed  his 
lips  upon  her  fair  and  beautiful  brow  ;  and,  whispering 
the  words — 

"  Remember  and  hope  to  the  last,"  hastened  from  the 
saloon. 


CHAPTEB    XXI. 


"Without  the  power  of  locomotion,  such  as  the  present 
period  possesses,  we  must,  nevertheless,  request  our  kind 
readers  to  leave  the  fair  climate  of  Italy,  and  pass  over, 
without  the  inconvenience  of  the  transit,  to  the  more 
nebulous  climate  of  Ireland. 
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At  the  period  that  the  scene  described  in  our  preceding 
chapter  took  place,  our  worthy  and  respected  friend  and 
lawyer,  Mr.  Briefless,  was  in  a  sad  state  of  perplexity ; 
having  received,  the  day  before,  a  letter  from  Sir  William 
Granville  O' Grady's  lawyer,  stating  that  a  document  had 
been  discovered  amongst  some  papers  found  in  a  chest  at 
Cattle  Granville,  of  a  later  date  than  the  one  purporting 
to  bestow  upon  Gerald  Granville,  as  a  gift,  the  estate 
in  Oxfordshire  and  the  eighty -thousand  pounds  in  Indian 
securities  ;  and  that  this  new-found  document  completely 
annulled  the  other.  Therefore,  that  Sir  William  O'Grady 
was  resolved  to  dispute  the  previous  document,  and  claim 
the  whole,  as  direct  heir. 

jSTow,  though  the  worthy  lawyer  laughed  at  this  daring 
attempt  to  contest  his  favourite's  rights,  just  at  the  very 
period  that  the  lawyer  was  on  the  point  of  making  a  most 
eligible  purchase,  yet  it  annoyed  and  perplexed  him,  for 
he  knew  the  law ;  and  though  he  felt  convinced  there  was 
not  a  shadow  of  truth  in  the  declaration  of  the  enemy, 
yet  much  delay  and  vexatious  costs  would  ensue  ;  and, 
moreover,  it  showe^  him  there  was  still  active  villainy  at 
work,  to  rob  his  client  of  his  inheritance. 

Mr.  Briefless  was  in  his  study  in  the  middle  of  a  very 
cautious  reply  to  the  London  lawyer,  when  his  footman 
interrupted  him  by  stating  that  a  gentleman  was  below, 
who  requested  an  interview  immediately 

"  Who  is  he,  Thomas  ?     Do  you  know  him  ?" 

"  Can't  say,  positively,  I  ever  saw  him,  sir  ;  don't  think 
I  ever  did.     Monstrous  red  face,  sir." 

"  Ah  !"  muttered  the  lawyer,  as  his  thoughts  rambled 
back  to  the  man  with  the  monstrous  mouth.  "Very 
strange !  Always  something  brewing  in  that  quarter  ; 
shouldn't  be  at  all  surprised  if  this  man  with  the  red  face 
had  something  to  do  with  the  man  with  the  mouth.  Show 
him  up,  Thomas  ;  by  the  Lord  Harry,  I'll  put  a  finishing 
stroke  to  their  intrigues,  by-and-bye." 

The  door  opened,  and  the  visitor  with  the  red  face 
entered  the  room,  carrying  a  large  sealed  brown  paper 
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parcel  under  his  arm.  He  was  a  tall  and  very  stout  man. 
with  apparently  no  neck ;  and  his  round,  large  head,  per- 
fectly bald,  appeared  as  if  growing  from  the  shoulders 
The  face  was  broad  and  full,  and  as  Thomas  said,  fierj 
red.  The  stranger  limped  in  his  walk,  and  one  shouldei 
was  somewhat  higher  than  the  other.  He  had  neithei 
whiskers  or  beard ;  and  the  features  of  the  face  had  beer 
evidently  distorted  by  some  previous  fit,  or  attack  of  soiiw 
kind.  He  appeared  in  great  agitation,  and  his  eyes  wen 
fixed  upon  Mr.  Briefless,  with  so  strange  and  wild  ai 
expression,  as  startled  the  little  lawyer.  There  was 
nevertheless,  something  about  the  stranger's  face,  figure 
«&c,  that  struck  him  as  familiar,  or,  at  least,  he  had  seei 
some  one  whom  he  could  not  recollect,  very  like  him. 

"  Sir,"  began  the  stranger,  laying  his  hand  upon  thi 
back  of  the  chair,  which  Mr.  Briefless  put  forward  fo: 
him,  "  sir,  may  I  beg  a  glass  of  water  ?  I  feel — my  God 
— I  do  not  feel."  And  he  pressed  his  hand  to  his  fore 
head. 

The  lawyer  sprang  to  his  feet,  turning  pale,  and  too] 
the  bell  in  his  hand  to  summon  Thomas,  when  the  strange 
reeled  forward,  and  fell  right  against  the  terrified  Thomas 
who  just  then  entered. 

"  Good  Heavens  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Briefless,  "what  i 
all  this  ?  Hold  him  up,  Thomas — ring  the  bell — summoi 
Mrs.  Silvertongue — run  for  Doctor  Caterpulse — thro\ 
some  water  over  his  face." 

The  noise  brought  up  the  housekeeper,  who  immediatel; 
dispatched  Thomas  for  the  doctor,  while  she  hastened  ti 
raise  the  stranger's  head. 

"  He's  dead,  sir  !"  ejaculated  she,  "  not  a  doubt  of  it.' 

"  Good  Lord !  don't  say  so,"  exclaimed  the  agitate! 
lawyer.  "  Wouldn't,  for  fifty  guineas,  such  a  thing  hap 
pened.  Good  Lord !  how  pale  he  is  now !  Was  as  re< 
as  fire  two  minutes  ago.  Ha !  here's  Caterpulse,  than] 
God !" 

"  What  have  you  got,  Briefless  ?  A  case  of  apoplexy 
eh  ?"     And  he  pulled  out  Vv»  instruments  to  bleed. 
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"  Oh  !  friend  Caterpulse,"  ejaculated  the  lawyer,  dole- 
fully, "  this  is  a  shocking  affair — isn't  it  fearful  ?" 

"  No ;  quite  a  common  case,  friend  Briefless  ;  but  it's 
all  up  with  him — he's  as  dead  as  a  herring." 

"  Don't  say  that,"  responded  the  lawyer,  quite  bewil- 
dered.    "Monstrous  red  face,  eh  ?" 

"  Not  at  all,"  replied  the  doctor,  very  quietly  putting 
up  his  lancet.  "  On  the  contrary,  it's  a  very  white  face. 
But  who  is  he?" 

"  Can't  say  for  the  life  of  me.  Oh,  dear !  and  you  and 
some  friends  to  dinner." 

"  Ha !  ha  !"  grinned  the  doctor.  "  Don't  be  alarmed — 
won't  hurt  our  appetites.  He's  no  relative  or  friend,  then  ? 
All  right !     I  wish  I  had  him — worth  ten  guineas." 

"  Oh,  Lord !  oh,  Lord !  how  you  talk !"  moaned  Mr. 
Briefless  ;  "  no  more  feeling  than  a  stone — unfortunate 
man !" 

"  Send  for  the  coroner,  friend  Briefless,"  said  the  doc- 
tor ;  "  sooner  the  better.     Soon  find  out  who  he  is." 

When  the  inquest  was  held,  the  pockets  of  the  deceased 
were  searched.  They  contained  only  a  few  gold  coins, 
some  silver,  and  trifling  articles ;  but  neither  card,  paper, 
or  documents,  that  could  afford  any  clue  as  to  whence 
came  the  unfortunate  deceased. 

"  Good  Lord,  I  forget !"  suddenly  exclaimed  Mr.  Brief- 
less ;  "  there  is  the  brown  paper  parcel  in  my  study — he 
had  that  under  his  arm  when  he  came  in.  Bun,  Thomas, 
and  bring  it  here." 

The  coroner  and  jury  were  on  the  tip-toe  of  expecta- 
tion, their  curiosity  being  already  much  excited. 

Thomas  appeared  with  the  parcel. 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Briefless,"  said  the  coroner,  "  open  that." 

The  lawyer  broke  the  wax,  cut  the  cord,  and  drew  forth, 
with  exceeding  admiration,  a  large  fold  of  parchment. 
The  moment  his  eyes  rested  on  the  few  words  on  the  outer 
sheet,  the  worthy  lawyer  cut  a  most  extraordinary  caper, 
to  the  amazement  of  the  silent  and  grave  party  assembled, 
exclaiming,  in  a  voice  of  exultation — 
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"  By  the  Lord  Harry,  I  have  it !  Not  a  doubt  of  it ! 
Oh,  dear,  what  a  fortunate  event !  Look,  Gilmer,"  turning 
to  his  own  clerk,  "  look !  you  wrote  it — do  you  know  that 
writing  F"  And  then  the  lawyer,  totally  forgetting  those 
around  him,  snapped  his  fingers,  saying,  "  I  have  them  hip 
and  thigh,  by  the  Lord  Harry !  I'll  unkennel  them. 
"What  a  blaze  there  will  be  !" 

"  Mr.  Briefless,  Mr.  Briefless,"  impatiently  and  angrily 
interrupted  the  coroner,  "  this  is  indecent  and  most  irregu- 
lar conduct.  What  is  that  document  you  hold  in  your 
hand  ?     Tou  seem  perfectly  acquainted  with  it." 

"  Acquainted  with  it,  Mr.  Dulcet !"  exlaiined  the  law- 
yer, in  a  triumphant  tone,  "  why,  I  took  every  word  of  it 
down  myself.  Twenty-seven  sheets  of  parchment ;  could 
not  be  drawn  on  less.  Twenty-five  thousand  a-year, 
besides  large  funded  property." 

"  But  what  is  it  ?  Tou  must  not  keep  us  in  this  way, 
Mr.  Briefless." 

"  Good  Lord  !  Ah,  well,  excuse  me,  gentlemen,"  said 
the  little  lawyer  ;  "  I  am  somewhat  bewildered  ;  but  you 
wish  to  know  what  this  is.  This,  then,  is  the  lost  will  of 
the  late  Sir  Hugh  Granville,  Baronet,  of  Granville  Castle 
and  Innismoyle,  Ireland,  and  Deer  Hurst,  Oxfordshire." 

"  God  bless  us  !"  now  exclaimed  the  equally  surprised 
coroner  and  jury ;  for  all  in  the  City  of  Cork  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  late  baronet,  and  had  beard  of  the 
proceedings  which,  in  consequence  of  the  will  being  lost, 
had  given  the  property  to  Sir  William  Granville  O' Grady. 

"  I  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Briefless,  on  the  recovery  of 
this  will.  It  is  altogether  a  most  extraordinary  business," 
said  the  coroner.  "  Is  there  nothing  in  that  parcel  that 
will  give  us  any  information  as  to  who  this  unfortunate 
man  is,  or  where  he  comes  from  ?" 

''  Nothing  whatever,  Mr.  Dulcet,"  replied  the  lawyer ; 
*  nothing  but  the  will." 

_  A  verdict  therefore  was  returned  of  "  Died  by  the 
visitation  of  God." 

Advertisements    were  put   in  the   daily  papers,   and 
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rewards  were  offered  for  any  information  concerning  the 
deceased,  who  was  buried  at  the  expense  of  the  worthy 
lawyer.  Then,  without  further  "delay,  he  posted  off  to 
Dublin,  after  writing  the  joyful  news  to  our  hero,  now, 
without  question,  Sir  Gerald  Granville  ;  as  in  the  will  it 
was  expressly  stated  that  he  should  take  the  name  of 
Granville,  and  drop  the  name  of  Fitzmaurice  altogether. 

It  was  the  first  care  of  Mr.  Briefless  to  have  the  will 
duly  registered,  with  a  due  observance  of  all  the  forms  of 
law  then  in  use.  Letters  were  written  to  Sir  William 
Granville  O'Grady,  and  also  to  his  solicitors,  stating  the 
recovery  of  the  will,  and  requiring  the  surrender  of  all 
property  belonging  to  the  late  Baronet. 

No  trace  could  Mr.  Briefless  obtain  as  to  who  the  per- 
son was  that  brought  the  lost  will  back.  It  appeared  a 
most  extraordinary  and  unaccountable  business.  At  times 
Mr.  Briefless  was  haunted  with  a  strange  feeling  that  the 
man  was  not  unknown  to  him,  and  that  he  had  seen  him 
before;  but  the  more  he  strove  to  recollect  where  or 
when  he  beheld  him,  the  more  troubled  and  perplexed  he 
became.  He  wrote  to  Mr.  Harmer,  and  also  to  Mr. 
Gardener,  who  resided  in  Devonshire  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health.  From  the  former  gentleman  he  received  an 
answer,  congratulating  him  on  the  extraordinary  recovery 
of  the  will.  Mr.  Briefless  had,  moreover,  written  to 
Gerald  ;  but  he  feared  the  letter  would  not  reach  him  in 
Turin,  as  in  the  last  communication  he  had  received  from 
the  Colonel,  he  stated  that  he  was  about  to  leave,  in  order 
to  join  the  Duke, of  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene  in 
Holland. 

"  By  the  Lord  Harry  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Briefless,  "  is 
not  this  strange — going  to  get  shot  at  again  !  Just  fancy 
a  man  worth  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  a-year  and 
more,  sleeping  with  his  head  in  a  pool  of  water  ;  for  I  am 
told  they  put  the  whole  country  under  water  there  when 
fighting,  and  then  standing  up  the  next  morning  to  be 
riddled,  and  all  for — eh,  what's  the  matter  now  ?"  hastily 
demanded  the  lawyer,  turning  sharp  round — for  he  had  a 
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habit  of  talking  out  when  excited  and  alone — and  a  sud- 
den exclamation  of  surprise  from  his  housekeeper  startled 
him. 

"  Nothing,  sir-^nothing,"  replied  Mrs.  Silvertongue ; 
"  I  was  only  thinking  how  very  uncomfortable  it  must  be 
to  sleep  with  one's  head  in  a  pool  of  water — very  apt  to 
take  cold,  I  should  think." 

"Yes,  my  dear  woman,  and  so  would  any  one  else, 
except  Sir  Gerald  Granville.  But  who's  below  ?  I 
thought  I  heard  a  man's  voice." 

"  Oh  dear,  I  forgot,"  said  Mrs.  Silvertongue.  "A 
gentleman  below  in  the  parlour  wishes  to  see  you.  The 
same  as  was  in  Cork  last  year — a  Mr.  Greathead." 

"  "What !"  gasped  the  lawyer.  "  God  bless  me  !  The 
man  with  the  mouth  come  back  again  !  By  the  Lord 
Harry,  you're  not  joking,  are  you,  my  dear  Mrs.  S.  ?" 

"Dear  me — no,  Mr.  B."  replied  the  housekeeper, 
dropping  a  low  curtsey  ;  "  I  would  not  think  of  such  a 
thing." 

The  lawyer  looked  puzzled,  and  then  said — 

"  I  must  see  him  ;  no  help  for  it.  Won't  look  at  his 
mouth  though.  Don't  care  that  for  him  now,"  and  he 
snapped  his  fingers.  "  Show"  him  up,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Silvertongue.  By  the  Lord  Harry  I  have  him  this  time." 
And  the  little  lawyer  laughed  out  loud,  in  the  midst  of 
which  in  walked  Mr.  Greathead,  bowing  and  smirkiDg, 
and  twisting  his  capacious  mouth  into  all  manner  of 
shapes. 

"  Happy — nay,  delighted,  to  see  you  looking  so  well, 
Mr.  B.,"  said  the  London  solicitor.  "Ah,  Mr.  B.  you 
may  laugh  now.  Tou  have  the  best  of  it."  And  try- 
ing to  look  facetious,  he  made  so  frightful  a  grimace, 
that  Mr.  Briefless  involuntarily  exclaimed — 

"  Good  Lord  !  what  a —  !  Beg  pardon.  Take  a  chair. 
To  what  circumstance,  my  dear  sir,  do  I  owe  the  pleasure 
of  this  visit?" 

"  I  wait  on  you,  my  dear  sir,  personally,  though  at 
great  inconvenience  to  myself.     Very  unpleasant,  friend 
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Briefless,  crossing  the  Channel  between  our  two 
countries.  I  suffer  horribly  at  sea.  Had  you  seen 
me — " 

"  Now  God  forbid !"  exclaimed  the  little  lawyer  ; 
"that  is,  you  must  know,  I  suffer  myself  from  that 
horrid  malady,  and  seeing  another,  makes  it  worse." 

"  Unquestionably,  so  it  does,"  returned  Mr.  Great- 
head  ;  "  but  I  come  to  you  by  the  desire  of  Sir — that  is 
— Mr.  Granville  O'Grady  ;  for  in  your  letters  you  state 
the  late  Sir  Hugh  Granville  had  the  power  to  will  the 
title  and  estates,  by  letters  patent,  to  his  nephew, 
Gerald  Granville." 

"You  are  correct,  sir,  perfectly  correct,"  replied 
Mr.  Briefless,  rubbing  his  hands,  and  looking  highly 
elated.  "  Sir  Hugh  obtained  the  power  to  do  so  from 
his  late  Majesty  of  glorious  memory,  in  reward  for  his 
services  in  India.  Of  course,  had  there  been  no  will  this 
grant  would  have  been  useless,  as  it  was  only  the  power 
to  will  which  the  late  Sir  Hugh  had." 

"  Understand  it  perfectly,"  rejoined  the  man  with  the 
mouth.  "  Often  the  case — break  up  'the  entail  for  cer- 
tain purposes.  However,  I  have  merely  to  say,  that  Mr. 
William  O'Grady  has  no  intention  whatever  to  dispute 
the  will  or  in  any  way  interrupt  the  succession,  therefore, 
any  proceedings  in  law  are  unnecessary.  Tour  client 
can  step  into  the  noble  property  thus  unexpectedly 
restored  to  him,  without  any  trouble.  By-the-bye,  have 
you  obtained  any  information  respecting  the  individual 
who  had  the  will  in  his  possession  ?" 

Mr.  Briefless,  as  he  replied,  perceived  the  keen  grey 
eyes  of  Mr.  Greathead  intently  fixed  upon  him.  I  have 
had  no  information  whatever  on  that  subject,"  said  he. 

"  Most  strange !  humph !  And  you  cannot  bring  to 
your  memory  any  recollection  of  having  seen  that  indi- 
vidual at  any  period  of  your  life,  eh?" 

"  I  might  have  seen  him,"  returned  the  little  lawyer, 
not  liking  to  be  cross-questioned  by  his  brother  lawyer. 
"  Perhaps  I  may  recollect  him  yet.     I  think  I  shall."" 
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"  Hah !  you  think  so,"  uttered  Mr.  Greathead,  with 
wbat  Mr.  Briefless  thought  a  start  of  surprise.  "  He 
might  have  been  one  of  late  Baronet's  domestics,  eh  ?" 

"  No  ;  not  at  all.  By  the  Lord  Harry !"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Briefless,  with  great  animation,  "  talking  of 
domestics  puts  me  in  mind " 

"  Of  who  ?"  eagerly  interrupted  Mr.  Greathead, 
making  a  most  hideous  distortion  of  feature. 

Mr.  Briefless  winced  under  the  infliction;  but 
replied — 

"The  man,  to  a  certain  extent,  resembled  Mr.  Gar- 
dener, the  late  Baronet's  secretary-  That  is  the  resem- 
blance that  has  been  haunting  me.  But  he  was  certainly 
not  bald  when  last  I  saw  him.  Neither  was  he  so  stout ; 
and  Mr.  Gardener  always  wore  spectacles.  But  there 
was  a  strong  likeness.  By-the-bye,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Gar- 
dener, who  is,  I  believe,  in  Devonshire ;  but  I  have  not 
had  an  answer  yet.  He  was  very  ill.  Hope  he  is  not 
dead."  And  the  lawyer  fixed  his  eyes  stoutly  upon  his 
brother  solicitor. 

"  Hope  not,  hope  not,  indeed,"  responded  Mr.  Great- 
head.  "  "Worthy  man,  I  always  heard  you  say,  Was'nt 
present  at  our  trial— confined  by  some  severe  fit  or 
other,  eh  ?" 

"  So  his  physician  declared  in  court,"  returned  Mr. 
Briefless,  full  of  thought. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Briefless,  I  will  not  -detain  you.  I  will 
read  over  the  will ;  take  a  few  extracts  ;  and  return  to 
London.  Severe  blow  to  my  client,  Mr.  Briefless. 
By-the-bye,  your,  worthy  and  distinguished  client, 
Colonel  Gerald  Granville,  gives  mine  a  very  fair  chance 
of  stepping  into  his  shoes.  Singular  that  he  should 
prefer  a  life  of  such  peril,  eh  ?'' 

"  No,  not  singular,"  said  the  lawyer,  in  a  vexed  tone. 

Thousands  of  others  are  just  as  mad ;  but  I  trust  he 
d\  ill  return  at  once,  when  he  receives  my  letter." 

"  Well,  friend  Briefless,  I  will  not  detain  you  any 
longer.     Tour  time  is  valuable." 
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Mr.  Greathead  then  extended  his  hand,  which  our 
worthy  friend  very  unwillingly  allowed  to  grasp  his; 
and  then  Thomas  was  summoned  to  shew  the  London 
solicitor  out. 

"I  trust  in  God,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Briefless,  as  the 
door  closed,  "I  trust  I  shall  never  see  you  again. 
What  a  dolt  I  have  been !  As  sure  as  I  live,  I  can  make 
out  who  stole  the  will ;  and  yet  it's  a  confounded  queer 
piece  of  business.  But  I'll  find  it  out — I  will  write  and 
endeavour  to  discover  if  Mr.  Gardener  is  dead.  If  he's 
alive,  why  I'm  wrong,  that's  all." 
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If  our  skies  in  Ireland  are  not  so  blue,  or  our  sunshine 
so  bright  as  in  more  favoured  climes,  yet  when  the  sun 
does  shine,  and  we  have  a  clear  blue  sky  over-head,  with 
its  light  fleecy  clouds  flitting  across  it,  the  heat  tempered 
by  a  delicious  west  wind  fanning  the  cheek  in  the  month 
of  June,  how  charming  and  refreshing  to  the  sight  are 
the  bright,  green  meadows  and  sparkling  streams  flowing 
through  them  which  meet  the  eyes  of  the  traveller  as  he 
descends  that  most  beautiful  of  rivers,  the  royal 
Shannon !  As  this  river  springs  into  existence,  it  at  once 
assumes  a  noble  aspect.  Bushing  from  Lough  Allen,  it 
flows  placidly  at  times  through  the  centre  of  Ireland, 
about  north-east  to  the  westward  of  south  and  finally 
loses  itself  in  the  great  Atlantic,  with  a  span  at  its 
mouth  of  nine  miles  or  more. 

On  one  of  Ireland's  brightest  and  sunniest  days,  in  the 
early  part  of  June,  a  large,  open  boat,  gaily-painted,  and 
pulled  by  six  able  oarsmen,  was  descending  the  Shannon, 
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having  left  the  well  and  strongly-fortified  town  of  Ba« 
nagher  in  the  morning.  Over  the  stern  of  the  boat  was  an 
awning  ;  but  the  sides  were  open,  so  that  those  seated  in 
the  wide  stern  of  the  barge  might  enjoy  the  lovely  prospect 
as  they  slowly  descended  the  stream.  Two  ladies  and  one 
gentleman  were  beneath  the  awning,  and  several  domestics, 
male  and  female,  in  the  bows  of  the  barge. 

The  two  ladies  were  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Atherstone 
and  her  daughter  ;  the  gentleman  was  an  elderly  man,  of 
extremely  pleasing  manners  and  appearance.  He  was 
well-dressed,  though  with  more  of  the  country  in  his 
attire  than  the  city.  By  his  numerous  attendants  and 
retainers,  he  was  usually  styled  Mac  Guello  Phatrick ; 
his  name  was  Fitzpatrick.  He  owned  a  very  handsome 
mansion  on  the  borders  of  Lough-Derg  ;  and  considerable 
property  in  the  vicinity. 

To  avoid  confusion  in  our  narrative,  we  will  here 
lay  before  our  readers  the  events  that  took  place  in  Italy, 
after  the  interview  between  O'Connor  and  Colonel  Gran- 
ville ;  and  the  cause  of  the  sudden  return  to  Ireland  of 
Mrs.  Atherstone  and  her  daughter,  in  order  to  reside  at 
Atherstone  Hall,  to  which  they  were  proceeding,  under 
the  escort  of  Mr.  Pitzpatrick,  a  very  esteemed  and  old 
friend  of  her  late  husband  and  herself. 

When  Colonel  Granville  left  the  saloon,  a  silence  of 
several  minutes  was  maintained  by  the  three  individuals 
remaining  in  it ;  for  each  was  busy  with  his  or  her  own 
thoughts.  Mrs.  Atherstone  was  completely  bewildered, 
if  not  confounded,  by  the  question  which  Colonel  Gran- 
ville proposed  to  her  brother.  Aleen  knew  not  what  to 
think.  Could  her  lover  really  have  any  foundation  for 
his  singular  question  ?  As  to  Ulick  O'Connor,  he  very 
soon  recovered  his  composure — though  his  look  and  man- 
ner was  somewhat  troubled,  as  he  turned  to  his  sister, 
saying— 

"  Let  what  has  passed  be  banished  from  your  memory. 
I  bear  no  malice  to  Colonel  Pitzmaurice  for  his  strange  and 
unmeaning  question  ;  but  there  is  one  thing,  Matilda,  that 
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I  insist  on  your  immediately  fulfilling,  or  I  must  now 
claim  the  guardianship  of  my  child." 

These  words  made  Aleen  tremble,  and  her  cheek  blanch. 
A  feeling  of  faintness  came  over  her ;  and  her  beautiful 
head  sank  on  the  shoulder  of  her  startled  and  alarmed 
aunt. 

Ulick  O'Connor  saw  the  change,  and  marked  the  look 
of  his  daughter ;  and  a  strange  smile,  for  a  moment, 
rested  on  his  lip. 

"  What  can  you  mean,  Ulick  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Atherstone, 
eagerly.  "  Say  what  you  require.  Do  with  me  what  you 
will ;  but,  in  mercy,  do  not  rob  me  of  my  child."  And 
she  burst  into  tears,  embracing  her  weeping  niece  with 
more,  if  possible,  than  a  mother's  tenderness. 

"Hear  me,  Matilda,"  said  O'Connor;  and  his  voice 
lost  its  coldness  and  harshness.  "  I  am  no  tyrant — and 
have  no  wish  to  inflict  unnecessary  sorrow  upon  you  or 
my  child.  Tou  are  aware  that  formerly  I  staked  life  and 
fortune  in  the  cause  of  James  the  Second  ;  and  the  time 
is  now  coming  when  I  shall  again  peril  my  life  in  the 
cause  of  his  son.  I  have  received,  this  day,  secret  intelli- 
gence that  Queen  Anne  is  stricken  with  a  mortal  malady. 
A  few  days  will  end  her  reign." 

"  Grood  heavens  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Atherstone.  "  This 
is  sudden  and  melancholy  intelligence." 

"Yet  such  is  the  fact,"  continued  O'Connor.  "The 
King  of  Erance  intends  fitting  out  a  powerful  armament, 
to  send  over  to  Scotland  with  the  Chevalier  St.  George. 
I  intend  to  join  the  squadron  when  it  is  ready.  I  had 
a  double  object  in  coming  here.  One  of  a  political  nature ; 
the  other  to  see  you  and  Aleen.  Embarked  heart  and 
soul  in  this  holy  cause,  there  is  nothing  on  earth  that  I 
would  not  sacrifice  to  ensure  its  success.  Now  could  a 
party  be  raised  in  Ireland,  by  men  of  family,  wealth,  and 
influence,  to  co-operate  with  the  same  class  in  England, 
our  success  would  be  certain.  To  strengthen,. then,  our 
party  in  Ireland,  is  my  object.  "When  I  came  here,  it  was 
with  the  intention  of  proposing  a  husband  to  my  daughter 
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— a  man  of  rank,  of  extensive  property  in  Ireland,  which, 
in  addition  to  his  personal  exertions,  he  is  willing  to  em- 
bark in  our  cause.  He  has  already  carried  arms  in  the 
Spanish  service — is  young,  remarkably  handsome,  and,  in 
every  way,  a  suitable  husband  even  for  my  daughter." 

Aleen  scarcely  breathed  :  her  hand  grasped  that  of  her 
aunt  convulsively ;  but  neither  she  nor  Mrs.  Atherstone 
uttered  a  word. 

O'Connor  continued — 

"  This  gentleman's  father  I  have  known  for  years.  His 
son,  Sir  William  Granville  O' Grady,  is  the  person  of 
whom  I  speak." 

"  What !"  exclaimed  Aleen,  starting  into  life  and 
energy,  as  if  electrified,  and  standing  erect,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  unflinchingly  upon  her  father.  "  That  man  ?  He 
who,  by  some  base  contrivance,  robbed  the  preserver  of 
my  life  of  his  rank  snd  his  inheritance?  Never,  never, 
father !  In  all  else,  I  am  your  obedient  child.  I  will 
renounce,  at  your  will,  all  the  dearest  ties  of  my  heart — 
go  whither  it  may  please  you — endure  privation,  poverty, 
even  the  fearful  agony  of  parting  from  the  fondest,  the 
most  beloved  of  beings — my  more  than  mother.  But 
Aleen  O'Connor  will  never  become  the  wife  of  the  man 
you  name !" 

"  Girl !"  almost  fiercely  exclaimed  O'Connor,  "  you  are 
over-hasty — you  wrong  your  father  if  you  suppose  he 
ever  intended  to  force  his  daughter's  inclinations  in  a 
husband." 

"  Dearest  father  !"  ejaculated  Aleen,  throwing  herself 
upon  her  knees,  in  a  passion  of  tears,  and  catching  his 
hand  in  hers ;  "  forgive  me,  I  was,  indeed,  wrong  and 
undutiful." 

There  was  an  evident  struggle  in  the  breast  of  O'Con- 
nor, as  he  gazed,  for  a  moment,  upon  the  fair  and  beautiful 
girl.  He  parted  the  hair  from  her  clear  and  open  fore- 
head, and  kissed  her  brow  with  a  good  deal  of  affection 
in  his  manner,  saying — 

"•Go,  mv  dear  girl,  leave  me  with  your  aunt.  Tou  shall 
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not  be  separated ;  nor  shall  I  require  anything  unreason- 
able of  you.  Ton  deserted  the  faith  of  your  fathers  ; 
and  deep  and  bitter  as  was  the  pang  which  that  gave  ine, 
I  bore  it.  I  was  willing,  seeing  your  attachment  to  him 
who  saved  your  life,  to  wave  old  prejudices  and  feelings, 
and  even  give  him  my  child,  requiring  him  only  to  act  as 
his  sire  did  before  him.  I  do  not  blame  his  refusal, 
because  he  acted  on  principles  imbibed  from  his  very 
infancy.  But  we  will  not  talk  over  these  things  now. 
"We  may  meet  again,  when  the  banished  and  proscribed 
O'Connor  may  place  his  foot  upon  the  soil  of  his  ancestors 
without  having  the  blood-hounds  of  the  oppressor  at  his 
heels." 

Aleen  could  not  reply  to  these  words ;  for  she  felt  that 
anything  she  could  say  would  make  little  impression  on 
her  father's  mind.  Pressing  his  hand  to  her  lips  with 
affection  and  reverence  she  left  the  room. 

"  You  are  embarking  in  a  wild  and  futile  enterprise, 
"Click,"  said  Mrs.  Atherstone,  breaking  the  silence  that 
followed  Aleen's  departure,  and  looking  at  her  brother 
affectionately  and  sadly.  "  The  succession  to  the  throne 
of  Great  Britain  is  too  firmly  secured  to  be  shaken  by 
any  efforts  of  the  Jacobite  party.  Confiscation,  impri- 
sonment, and  death,  will  be  the  result  now,  as  it  was 
before." 

"You  are  wrong,  sister;  the  succession  is  far  from 
being  securely  settled.  But  leave  politics  aside.  I  men- 
tioned there  was  one  condition  you  must  fulfil ;  and  that 
is  to  leave  this  city  at  once  without  any  further  interview 
with  Colonel  Fitzmaurice,  and  proceed  to  Ireland.  You 
have  a  noble  and  beautiful  residence  there,  and  you  have 
not  visited  your  people  for  years.  Sir  "William  Granville 
O' Grady  will  visit  you  there.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  use 
any  influence  with  Aleen,  in  persuading  her  to  favour  Sir 
"William's  proposals.  She  is  prejudiced  now ;  she  is  young. 
But,  at  all  events,  let  Sir  William  have  a  fair  chance. 
We  know  not  what  time  and  absence  may  do.' ' 

A  smile  passed  over  the  fine  intellectual  features  of 
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Mrs.  Atherstone.  It  was  a  smile  that  expressed  much, 
very  much  indeed.     But  O'Connor  did  not  see  it. 

"  I  must  leave  this  city  at  once,"  resumed  he,  "  after 
my  interview,  to-morrow,  with  Colonel  Pitzmaurice,  I  shall 
cross  the  Alps  into  Switzerland,  and  travel  to  Paris  as 
fast  as  possible.  Tou  had  better  proceed  through  the 
Tyrol,  and  afterwards  descend  the  Rhine.  Tou  will 
thus  avoid  the  seat  of  war.  The  journey  is  not  much 
longer." 

"  I  am  extremely  willing,"  said  Mrs.  Atherstone,  "  to 
reside  in  Ireland,  and  will  be  ready  to  leave  Italy  as  soon 
as  I  can  make  arrangements  for  my  journey.  I  certainly 
expect  that  you,  Ulick,  will  explain  this  ungracious  treat- 
ment of  Colonel  Granville,  to  himself  personally." 

"  Say  no  more  on  that  subject,"  said  O'Connor,  "  I  am 
neither  ungracious  nor  ungrateful.  The  Colonel  is  a 
brave  and  gallant  soldier  ;  his  father  inflicted,  undesignedly, 
on  me  the  deepest  wound  one  man  can  inflict  upon 
another.  He  won  the  hand  of  the  only  woman  I  ever 
loved." 

"  Then  who,  Ulick,"  asked  Mrs.  Atherstone,  eagerly, 
and  looking  her  brother  steadily  in  the  face,  "  who  is,  or 
was,  Aleen's  mother  ?" 

A  slight  flush  passed  over  the  cheek  of  O'Connor,  as 
he  replied — 

"  Some  time  or  other  you  shall  know  ;  but  I  have  pro- 
vided that  the  secret  shall  not  diewith  me.  Take  this," 
and  he  drew  from  within  his  vest  a  curious  miniature  case, 
richly  jewelled ;  "  should  you  hear  of  my  death,  for  it 
may  be  my  fate  to  fall  in  this  struggle  for  a  crown,  you 
may  open  that  locket,  which  contains  a  portrait.  Here  is 
the  key,"  handing  her  a  minute  gold  key.  "  Promise  me 
faithfully — give  me  your  word,  which  I  know  you  hold 
sacred,  that  you  will  not  open  that  case,  unless  you  hear 
of  my  death  or  receive  permission  from  me  to  do  so. 
"Within  you  will  find  the  name  of  Aleen's  mother — the 
date  of  her  birth,  and  the  place  she  was  born  in,  with 
several  other  particulars.     I  do  not  intend  to  give  you 
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this,  now  ;  but  circumstances  have  caused  me  to  change 
my  intention.  Stay,  I  have  another  motive  acting  on  my 
mind.  Should  Aleen  consent  to  accept  the  hand  of  Sir 
William  Granville  O' Grady — then,  whether  I  shall  be 
living  or  dead,  it  is  necessary  you  should  know  who  is 
Aleen's  mother.     Now,  God  bless  you,  Matilda !" 

And  embracing  his  sister  with  more  affection  than  he 
had  ever  evinced,  he  hastily  retired,  leaving  Mrs.  Ather- 
stone  much  affected,  and  in  tears. 

What  passed  the  following  day  between  Ulick  O'Connor 
and  Colonel  Granville,  Mrs.  Atherstone  knew  not ;  but 
she  heard  that  both  her  brother  and  the  Colonel  quitted 
Turin  the  same  evening.  In  a  day  or  two  Mrs.  Dalton 
having  departed  for  Florence,  Mrs.  Atherstone  and  her 
niece  set  out  on  their  journey  home.  Aleen's  spirits  seemed 
much  depressed  ;  but,  seeing  that  her  aunt  gave  way  to 
despondency,  she  exerted  herself  to  the  utmost  to  appear 
cheerful. 

After  a  tedious  and  long  journey  they  reached  England 
in  safety. 
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Having  rested  a  week  or  more,  they  left  England  for 
Dublin,  where  they  met  Mr.  Eitzpatrick,  an  old  and 
esteemed  friend  of  her  husband's.  At  his  pressing  invi- 
tation Mrs.  Atherstone  consented  to  pass  a  short  time 
with  his  good  lady  at  their  residence,  situated  on  the 
borders  of  Lough  Derg. 

Aleen's  spirits  revived  on  reaching  Ireland,  for,  in 
Dublin,  she  heard  the  unexpected  news  of  her  lover's 
restoration  to  rank,  and  to  the  property  of  his  uncle,  by 
the  recovery  of  the  lost  will.     This  intelligence  acted  like 
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a  magic  spell  in  restoring  her  usual  health  and  vivacity ; 
for  she  at  once  came  to  the  conclusion  that  her  father 
would  never  think  of  uniting  her  to  the  dreaded  Mr. 
O' Grady,  now  deprived  of  his  rank,  wealth,  and,  conse- 
quently influence.  A  vast  weight  was  thus  lifted  from 
her  mind  and  thoughts  ;  for,  although  her  father  had 
declared  he  would  never  force  her  inclinations,  yet  the 
idea  of  even  seeing  and  hearing  a  suitor,  whom  no  circum- 
stances could  ever  make  her  look  upon  with  any  other 
feelings  than  those  of  detestation,  pained  her  to  the 
heart. 

The  last  words  G-erald  uttered  as  they  parted,  came 
fresh  to  her  memory — "  Eememher  and  hope  !"  And  slio 
did  hope.  As  to  remembrance,  her  heart  too  plainly  told 
her  she  could  never  forget. 

At  times,  too,  the  singular  words  the  Colonel  addressed 
to  her  father,  demanding  of  him  what  proofs  he  had  ever 
given  that  Aleen  was  his  child,  recurred  to  her  memory, 
particularly  in  the  lone  hours  of  the  night ;  and  she 
wondered  what  could  have  given  birth  in  the  Colonel's 
mind  to  the  necessity  for  such  an  inquiry. 

Mrs.  Atberstone,  herself,  thought  much  of  the  Colonel's 
words.  The  singular  change  in  her  brother's  looks,  when 
the  question  was  put  to  him,  and  the  agitation  he  could 
ill  hide,  caused  her  great  surprise,  and  left  open  a  wide 
field  for  the  imagination  to  dwell  upon. 

After  a  short  stay  in  Dublin,  Mrs.  Atherstone  and 
Aleen,  with  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  set  out  for  the  west.  At 
Banagher  they  found  a  handsome  barge  belonging  to 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  waiting  their  arrival  to  take  them  down 
the  Shannon.  Accordingly,  they  all  embarked  and  pro- 
ceeded along  the  noble  stream.  Aleen  enjoyed  the  lovely 
scenes  that  opened  every  mile  to  their  view.  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick, who  loved  his  country  and  all  belonging  to  it, 
was  in  high  spirits.  The  day,  as  stated  in  the  commence- 
ment of  this  chapter,  was  an  uncommonly  lovely  one  ;  the 
stream,  clear  and  beautiful,  reflected,  as  in  a  mirror,  the 
bright  sky  and  its  gossamer  clouds.     Every  rock,  every 
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distant  crag,  had  its  legend  of  fairy  and  elf  and  lepre- 
chauns. 

"  Do  you  know,  my  dear  young  lady,"  said  Mrs.  Fitz- 
patrick,  "  how  this  glorious  stream  gained  its  name  of 
Shannon  ?" 

"No,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  Aleen  in  high  spirits,  and 
delighting  in  legends  and  fairy  lore,  "  pray  tell  me  any 
fairy  legend  of  the  beautiful  lake  we  are  approaching ;  I 
love  stories  of  the  past.  While  in  Italy,  I  picked  up 
many  a  tale  of  tower  and  lake." 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  make  a  bargain  with  you,"  said  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick,  rubbing  his  hands  and  laughing,  "  I  will  tell 
you  a  legion  of  Lough  Derg,  into  which  we  shall  soon 
run,  provided  you  tell  me  a  tale  of  Italy — a  country  full 
of  romance  of  the  past." 

"  I  agree,"  returned  the  maiden;  "  you  give  me  a  legend 
of  your  Irish  lake,  and  you  shall  have  one  of  an  Italian 
lake." 

"  Come,  that's  agreed  ;  your  lady  mother  is  witness  to 
the  contract,"  rejoined  Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  "  I  never  was 
out  of  my  own  country,  but  I  will  maintain  that  no  part 
of  Europe  can  boast  of  more  natural  beauties,  in  point 
of  scenery,  than  the  Emerald  Isle.  But  first  let  me  tell 
you  how  this  stream  acquired  its  name.  A  few  words 
will  do  that.  There  was  once  a  Princess  as  amiable  as 
she  was  lovely,  and  as  modest  as  she  was  amiable.  Her 
name  was  Seinan — pronounced  Shannon.  This  Princess, 
like  Diana,  was  surprised  bathing  by  her  lover.  Struck 
with  terror  and  shame,  she  clasped  her  hands,  turned  her 
eyes  to  heaven,  and  leaped  into  the  stream,  never  to  rise 
again.  From  that  event  the  river  takes  its  name.  So 
says  tradition.  But  do  you  see  that  low,  long  promon- 
tory stretching  itself  right  into  Lough  Derg,  and  the 
huge  rock  at  the  point  ?  That  is  called,  the  Piper's  Bock. 
And  now  I  will  give  you  my  legend,  which  I  call  The 
Piper  of  Lough  Derg." 

The  men  rested  on  their  oars,  and  the  barge  glided 
gently  aloDg,  while  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  related  his  fairy  tale. 
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It  was  one  of  those  fanciful  and  poetical  legends  so  com- 
mon among  the  Irish  people,  and  his  hearers  were 
entranced  by  the  fascinating  narrative. 

"When  he  had  concluded,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  received  the 
thanks  and  praises  of  his  fair  companions. 

"  But  recollect,  my  dear  young  lady,"  he  observed, 
"  you  have  your  Legend  of  a  Lake  to  give  me  in  return. 
Before  you  commence,  let  me  point  out  to  you  all  the 
beauties  of  this  glorious  lake.  Those  grand  and  towering 
heights  are  the  Arra  Mountains,  Slieve  Boughty  and 
Slant  Bernagh,  stretching  their  vast  arms  far  out  into  the 
lake." 

"  And  those  islands,"  remarked  Aleen,  "  how  beautiful 
and  green  they  look !  I  dare  say  they  have  very  roman- 
tic names." 

"  I  lament  to  destroy  your  delusion,"  said  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick,  with  a  smile.  "  This,  for  instance,  which  we  are 
now  passing,  is  Crow  Island ;  the  further  is  Cow  Island ; 
and  another  is  Hare  Island.  But  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  lot  is  Innis  Oaltra." 

"  Oh,  that  sounds  infinitely  better,"  said  Mrs.  Ather- 
stone.  "  Is  not  that  the  island  on  which  stands  the  seven 
churches  ?" 

"  The  same,  dear  madam.  But,  as  Innis  Caltra  lies 
within  a  few  miles  of  my  residence,  we  shall  have  plenty 
of  time  to  visit  it.  And  now  I  claim  your  promise,  fair 
lady.  I  am  longing  to  hear  your  legend  of  a  foreign 
lake." 

"  Tou  shall  have  it,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  Aleen ;  "  but 
I  cannot  promise  you  any  fairy  lore  in  it.  We  were 
caught,  in  an  excursion  on  the  Lago  Maggiore,  during  a 
thunder  storm,  and  sought  shelter  in  an  old  building 
called  the  Tower  of  Sforza,  situated  on  a  little  island 
called  Pescatore.  We  were  not  long  there,  however, 
before  a  gentleman  of  middle  age  entered  the  tower,  and 
politely  requested  us  to  take  shelter  in  his  villa,  a  little 
further  up  the  island.  To  shorten  my  preface,  we  accepted 
the  Count  de  Bicci's  invitation,  for  it  turned  out  a  tern- 
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pestuous  night.  His  lady  was  a  most  kind  and  courteous 
dame ;  and,  to  pass  some  of  the  hours  of  a  dull  evening, 
she  related  to  us  a  legend  of  the  old  tower,  as  it  was 
handed  down  by  tradition.  Of  their  ancestor,  the  Count 
de  Eicci,  (one  of  the  principal  personages  in  the  tale,)  a 
portrait  was  shown  us.  said  to  be  the  only  one  saved  from 
the  old  picture  gallery  of  the  fortress,  that  once  stood 
upon  the  main  land,  just  opposite  the  little  island. 

"I  will  now  give  you  my  legend,  which  I  shall  call 
Bianca,  or  Sfoeza's  Towee. 

"  During  the  rule  of  that  cruel  and  heartless  tyrant, 
Filippo-M aria  Visconti,  Duke  of  Milan,  there  dwelt  upon 
the  borders  of  Lago  Maggiore  a  Milanese  nobleman, 
named  Ludovico  Count  de  Eicci.  He  was  at  this  time  a 
widower,  with  an  only  daughter,  just  seventeen  years  old, 
of  exceeding  beauty,  and,  for  the  period  she  lived  in, 
singularly  accomplished  ;  that  is,  she  could  read  and  write, 
play  upon  the  harp,  and  was  said  to  be  fond  of  the  study 
of  astrology  and  botany. 

"  The  Count  de  Eicci  was  in  his  sixty-fifth  year,  but 
still  hale  and  vigorous.  Having  been  a  great  warrior  in 
his  youth,  he  grew  stern  and  rigorous  in  his  old  age ;  and 
notwithstanding  his  great  revenues,  he  was  somewhat 
parsimonious.  He  shut  himself  up,  with  his  young  and 
lovely  daughter,  in  his  feudal  fortress,  where  he  kept  only 
a  few  retainers,  neither  receiving  nor  visiting  the  neigh- 
bours in  his  vicinity.  Still  his  daughter  was  gratified  in 
every  wish  of  her  heart,  for  the  stern  old  Count  dearly 
loved  her. 

"  The  castle  enjoyed  a  most  glorious  view  over  the 
wide  expanse  of  Lago  Maggiore  and  its  lovely  islands, 
and  also  the  beautiful  country  surrounding  Bavino.  It 
may  be  thought  that  Bianca  led  but  a  joyless  life,  shut  up 
in  the  old  castle,  with  no  other  amusements  than  strolling 
through  the  extensive  gardens  into  the  great  picture- 
gallery,  and  the  magnificent  armoury,  where  hung  armour 
of  all  sorts — chain  armour  and  plate  armour — helmets 
like  eagles  and  griffins,  with  wonderfully  curious  visors, 
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which  often  puzzled  the  fair  girl,  when  looking  at  them, 
to  conceive  how  the  bearers  contrived  to  breathe  or  exist 
with  such  a  load  of  ugly  iron  on  their  heads ;  to  say 
nothing  of  all  which  encumbered  their  bodies. 

"  Though  Bianca  acquired  the  credit  of  being  an  adept 
in  astrology  and  botany,  she  knew  scarcely  anything  of 
those  sciences.  She  loved  dearly  to  gaze  into  the  clear 
vault  of  Heaven,  when  the  stars  sparkled  brightly,  or 
when  the  moon  shone,  to  view,  from  one  of  the  castle 
turrets,  the  lunar  beams  resting  upon  the  islands  that  lay 
tranquil  and  still,  with  the  clear  water  rippling  on/their 
shores.  Then,  with  her  favourite  maiden,  Lucia,  she 
wandered  amid  the  exquisite  scenery  that  surrounded  her 
abode,  and  gathered  the  innumerable  wild  flowers  and 
plants  which  abounded  in  that  favoured  region.  The 
castle  of  the  Count  de  Eicci  was  within  a  league  of  Baviiro, 
surrounded  by  fields  of  maze,  mulberry  and  chesnut  trees, 
the  net  vine  climbing  and  twisting  itself  amid  the  boughs 
of  the  loftiest  trees.  The  air  of  this  delightful  country 
was  mild  and  balmy,  and  the  scent  of  sweet  flowers  filled 
it  with  fragrance.  Even  in  winter,  when  the  hills,  covered 
with  snow,  present  an  aspect  somewhat  cheerless,  the 
eye  rests  with  delight  upon  the  Borromeo  Isles,  which 
seem  to  retain  perpetual  verdure  and  beauty.  At  the 
period  of  our  tale,  however,  these  islands  remained  almost 
in  th'e  state  in  which  nature  created  them.  To  the  Count 
Vitaliano  Borromeo  they  owe  their  magnificent  gardens, 
terraces  and  pavilions. 

"  On  one  of  those  Islands,  the  most  barren  of  the  three, 
and  called  the  Island  of  Fishers,  the  old  Count  de  Eicci 
had  built  a  lofty  tower  ;  and  his  daughter  Bianca,  who 
loved  to  spend  some  of  the  summer  days  there,  had  it 
tastefully  fitted  up  with  several  apartments,  and  a  large 
garden  surrounding  it.  There  she  frequently  retired 
during  the  heats  of  summer,  with  her  two  female  attend- 
ants, and  remained  there  for  weeks.  At  that  period 
there  were  no  inhabitants.  Now  it  contains  near  two 
hundred   and  a   church,   though  the   buildings   offer  a 
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strange,  but  not  unpleasing,  contrast  to  the  magnificence 
of  Isola  Bella. 

"  The  old  Count  de  Eicci  was  highly  connected  ;  and 
at  one  time  lived  in  great  splendour  at  the  court  of  the 
ferocious  and  bloodthirsty  tyrant,  Giovanni-Maria.  The 
Countess  de  Eicci  was  the  sister  of  the  unfortunate 
wife  of  this  tyrant  duke ;  who,  in  the  end,  was  assassi- 
nated by  some  of  the  nobles  ;  and,  to  the  surprise  of  the 
court,  and  the  indignation  of  the  nobility,  his  wife, 
Beatrice  Tenda,  married,  immediately  after  his  succession, 
Bilippo-Maria.  Somewhat  disgusted,  the  Count  de  Bicci 
retired  from  court,  and  lived  in  the  seclusion  of  his 
castle,  refusing  the  new  duke  bis  request  that  he  would 
reside  in  Milan. 

"  It  was  the  month  of  June,  and  Bianca  Eicci  crossed 
over  to  the  Island  of  Bishers,  with  her  usual  attendants, 
and  took  up  her  abode  in  the  tower,  intending  to  spend 
some  weeks  there.  For  the  period  she  lived  in,  she  had 
a  choice  collection  of  manuscripts.  She  was  fond  of 
painting,  and  painted  well.  Sbe  had  a  handsome  barge, 
for  recreation  on  the  lake ;  a  beautiful  garden  to  walk  in, 
and  musical  instruments  to  play  upon.  Altogether,  the 
fair  Bianca  seemed  to  want  nothing  on  earth  to  make 
her  happy.  Yet  she  felt  not  in  her  usual  spirits.  She 
had  left  her  father  somewhat  disturbed  and  uneasy  at 
intelligence  from  Milan.  Bilippo-Maria,  though  by  no 
means  a  warlike  prince,  was,  nevertheless,  a  keen 
observer ;  and,  from  the  moment  he  became  Duke,  he 
resolved  to  augment  his  territories,  by  no  means  scru- 
pulous as  to  the  means.  The  famous  Brancesco  Car- 
magnola,  from  a  simple  cuirassier  had  become  one  of  the 
greatest  captains  in  Italy.  One  by  one,  all  the  petty 
tyrants  of  Lombardy  were  conquered  by  him.  As  he 
gained  power,  the  Duke  increased  in  wickedness  and 
tyranny,  and  committed  many  acts  fully  as  bad  as  his 
predecessor.  Brom  his  wife,  though  she  was  nearly 
twenty  years  older  than  himself,  he  gained  his  throne ; 
but  once  firmly  seated,  he  determined  to  get  rid  of  her. 
15 
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Having  a  presentiment  of  her  fate,  she  dispatcled  a 
courier  to  the  Count  de  "Ricci,  requesting  him  to  come  to 
Milan,  as  she  feared  the  Duke  had  designs  against  her 
fair  name,  if  not  her  life.  The  Count,  therefore,  resolved 
to  go,  for  a  time,  to  Milan,  shortly  after  his  daughter's 
departure  for  the  Tower  of  Fishers.  He  left  his  castle, 
with  a  dozen  or  so  of  armed  retainers,  and  proceeded  to 
Milan ;  for  he  was  greatly  attached  to  his  late  wife's 
sister,  and  he  hoped  to  be  of  some  assistance  to  her,  in 
shielding  her  from  the  designs  of  her  tyrannical  husband, 
intending  to  form  a  strong  party  amongst  the  old 
nobility. 

"  The  Lady  Bianca  passed  a  fortnight  in  perfect 
tranquillity  on  the  little  Island  of  Pescatore  ;  but,  at  the 
end  of  that  period,  she  began  to  wonder  that  no  tidings 
reached  her  of  her  father's  proceedings,  and  she  felt  con- 
siderable uneasiness  about  the  Duchess,  whom  she 
remembered,  when  a  little  girl,  to  have  been  very  fond 
of  her. 

"  One  very  fine  and  tranquil  evening,  just  a  half  hour 
before  sunset,  Bianca  was  seated  at  the  open  window  of 
her  favourite  chamber  in  the  tower,  looking  out  upon  the 
glassy  surface  of  the  lake,  undisturbed  by  the  slightest 
breath  of  air.  As  the  sun  reached  the  horizon,  the  vast 
body  of  water  resembled  a  sheet  of  gold.  Just  then  her 
attention  was  caught  by  the  appearance  of  two  boats 
rowing  rapidly  across  the  lake.  Presently,  she  perceived 
the  leading  one  turn  its  prow  for  the  Island  of  Fishers ; 
and,  as  it  came  nearer,  she  could  see  distinctly  that  it 
was  impelled  over  the  water  by  one  man.  It  was  an 
extremely  light,  buoyant  skiff  ;  and,  being  vigorously 
pulled,  went  swiftly  over  the  smooth  surface  of  the  lake. 
.Nevertheless,  the  other  boat,  a  long  galley-kind  of  craft, 
e&me  even  more  rapidly  onwards,  and  it  became  very 
evident  to  Bianca,  that  the  last  boat  pursued  the  first. 
Her  attention  thus  became  excited ;  and,  calling  her 
maid  Lucia,  they  both  anxiously  watched  the  progress  of 
the  boats.     The  galley  was  pulled  by  four  oarsmen ;  and 
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in  her  stern  stood  two  men,  both  in  armour,  for  the  last 
rays  of  the  aim  fell  upon  their  steel  harness,  which 
sparkled  glaringly  in  the  eyes  of  the  maidens.  As  the 
skiff  approached,  the  Count's  daughter  could  plainly 
perceive  that  the  person  who  rowed  was  evidently  a 
young  Signor,  for  he  wore  a  plumed  cap,  and  his  attire 
was  such  as  a  gentleman  of  rank  might  wear.  He 
appeared  as  if  he  pulled  for  his  life ;  and  those  who  pur- 
sued, seemed  as  if  they  thirsted  for  his  blood,  for  fierce 
oaths  and  violent  execrations  burst  from  the  lips  of  the 
two  figures  in  armour  in  the  galley,  exciting  the  four 
men  to  pull  with  might  and  main,  and  prevent  the 
fugitive  from  landing  on  the  Island  of  Fishers. 

Bianca  no  sooner  heard  the  words  of  the  men  in  the 
barge,  than  she  said  to  Lucia,  "  Bun,  girl,  and  call  old 
Tomaso  and  his  son.  Tell  them  to  go  quickly  to  the 
beach,  or  blood  will  be  shed."  And,  snatching  up  her 
mantle  and  hood,  she  hurried  from  the  chamber,  with  the 
intention  of  preventing,  if  she  could,  an  assassination 
under  the  very  walls  of  the  Tower.  On  gaining  the  open 
door  of  the  edifice,  Bianca  saw  Lucia  and  the  old  gar- 
dener come  hurrying  from  the  garden  at  the  back.  The 
gardener  looked  pale  and  much  frightened,  as  Lucia  had 
told  him  that  a  murder  would  be  perpetrated  on  the 
beach  before  the  Tower.  Heedless  of  the  old  man's 
representations  that  she  was  running  into  danger,  Bianca 
flew  towards  the  beach,  and  beheld  a  sight  that,  for  an 
instant,  caused  her  cheek  to  blanch  and  her  heart  to  beat 
with  horror.  The  young  Signor  in  the  skiff  had  leaped 
ashore  as  soon  as  his  boat  touched  the  beach,  and 
was  instantly  followed  by  the  two  armed  men  in  the 
barge ;  for  when  Bianca  looked  towards  the  lake,  she 
perceived  the  three  figures  engaged  with  swords;  and 
the  same  instant  one  of  the  men  cased  in  steel  staggered 
and  fell ;  while  the  other,  before  the  youth  could  recover 
his  sword,  ran  his  weapon  right  through  his  unarmed 
breast.  The  youth  fell  backwards  as  if  slain.  A  wild 
shriek  escaped  the  lips  of    Lucia  as    Bianca    rushed 
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towards  the  spot,  calling  out  in  loud  tones  on  the  assas- 
sins to  beware  how  they  committed  murder  on  the  lands 
of  the  Count  de  Hicei.  Two  men  now  jumped  from  the 
barge ;  and  before  the  Count's  daughter  reached  the 
spot,  they  lifted  the  wounded  man  in  armour  into  the 
boat ;  the  other  man  sprang  in,  and  the  next  instant 
they  pulled  rapidly  out  into  the  lake,  rowing  in  the 
direction  of  Isola  Bella. 

"  Greatly  agitated  at  the  scene  she  had  witnessed, 
Bianca,  followed  by  her  maiden  and  the  trembling  gar- 
dener and  his  son,  reached  the  beach  where  lay  the 
stranger  to  all  appearance  dead.  By  his  side  lay  his 
broken  sword.  Had  it  not  broken,  he  would  probably 
have  defeated  his  antagonists  ;  for  he  was  a  tall  and 
powerful  yoiuig  man  of  scarcely  more  than  twenty-five 
years  of  age, 

"  '  Merciful  Heaven  !'  ejaculated  Bianca,  '  I  fear  he  is 
slain !  What  can  be  done  ?'  And  kneeling  down,  she 
perceived  the  blood  flowing  copiously  from  a  wound  in 
the  right  breast.  But  he  was  not  dead ;  for  after  a 
moment,  Lucia  called  out — 

"  '  Dear  mistress/he  breathes  !' 

" '  Ha,  thanks  be  to  Heaven !'  cried  the  Count's 
daughter.  '  Do  you,  Marco,  (speaking  to  the  stupified 
gardener's  son)  take  the  skiff,  row  to  the  Castle,  and 
bring  back  old  Jerome.  He  is  a  skilful  leech.  Bring 
with  you,  also,  two  of  the  men  well  armed,  for  fear  these 
assassins  should  return.' 

"  The  Lady  Bianca,  though  only  seventeen  years  of 
age,  was,  nevertheless,  a  courageous  and  high-spirited 
maiden,  possessing  considerable  presence  of  mind,  and  a 
most  generous  and  amiable  disposition.  With  Lucia's 
assistance  she  staunched  the  blood :  but  the  stranger, 
though  they  bathed  his  temples  with  all  kinds  of  resto- 
ratives in  their  possession,  still  remained  quite  senseless. 
He  nevertheless  breathed  somewhat  stronger.  How  to 
get  him  to  the  Tower,  puzzled  them  all ;  for  he  was  much 
too  heavy  for  old  Tomaso,  even  with  their  assistance,  and 
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night  was  coming  on.  However,  Bianca  insisted  upon 
trying  to  move  him,  even  if  it  were  only  to  the  shelter 
of  the  boat-house,  which  was  close  beside  the  spot. 
Though  pale  as  death,  and  his  eyes  closed,  yet  it  was 
easy  to  perceive  that  the  stranger  was  eminently  hand- 
some, and  his  attire  rich.  The  sword  he  had  broken  had 
a  jewelled  hilt,  but  was  more  an  ornamental,  than  a  ser- 
viceable weapon. 

"  With  great  difficulty  the  fair  girl  and  her  assistants 
drew  the  stranger  within  the  shed,  during  which  operation 
he  groaned  several  times.  Having  laid  him  upon  some 
sails,  a  little  wine  was  poured  down  his  throat.  Lucia 
had  procured  a  lamp,  and  in  a  very  short  time,  to  Bianca's 
infinite  relief,  the  stranger  opened  his  eyes  very  feebly, 
and  almost  immediately  reclosed  them.  The  castle  was 
little  more  than  two  miles  from  the  tower,  therefore,  as 
the  water  was  smooth,  and  the  skiff  light,  Marco,  in  little 
more  than  an  hour,  returned  with  the  leech,  and  two  of 
the  castle  retainers.  The  stranger  was  then  carried  into 
the  tower,  and  consigned  to  the  care  of  the  leech  and  the 
kind-hearted  old  dame,  who  superintended  the  culinary 
department.  Bianca  then  retired  to  her  chamber  to 
converse  with  Lucia  upon  the  strange  adventure  of  the 
evening. 

"  To  say  that  the  fair  Bianca  felt  no  curiosity  concerning 
the  handsome  stranger,  would  be  unnatural  even  in  this 
unromantic  age.  But  at  that  period,  when  chivalry  had 
not  totally  perished,  and  when  maidens  of  rank  thought 
it  not  beneath  their  dignity  to  attend  to  the  sufferings  of 
wounded  knights,  such  an  event  as  that  which  had  occurred 
before  her  own  eyes  was  sure  not  only  to  excite  her  curi- 
osity, but  strongly  awaken  her  sympathy  for  the  sufferer. 

"  Three  days  passed  over,  and  still  the  stranger's  con- 
dition did  not  warrant  a<ny  very  strong  hope  that  he 
would  survive  the  terrible  sword-thrust  he  had  received. 
But  on  the  fourth  and  fifth  day  he  got  visibly  better, 
Bianca  herself  attending  to  the  administration  of  the 
remedies  prescribed. 
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"  At  the  end  of  a  week  he  was  able  to  converse;  ani 
Bianca  was  informed  by  the  old  dame  who  principall 
attended  to  his  wants,  that  he  earnestly  implored  a; 
interview  with  her.  He  had  left  his  couch,  and  wa 
sitting  in  an  easy  chair,  propped  with  pillows.  Whei 
Bianca  heard  this  request,  her  heart  beat  somewha 
quicker.  She  rose,  and,  followed  by  the  old  dame,  pre 
ceeded  to  the  chamber  of  the  invalid,  in  one  of  the  lowe 
rooms  of  the_  tower. 

"As  she  entered  the  apartment,  with  a  little  mor 
colour  in  her  cheek  than  usual,  the  stranger  made  a 
effort  to  rise,  but  grew  deadly  pale  from  the  exertion  :  an 
the  maiden,  seeing  his  languid  look,  stepped  forward,  an 
holding  out  her  hand,  as  if  to  stay  any  further  effort,  sai 
in  her  melodious  voice — 

" '  I  pray  you  keep  your  chair.  Tou  are  not  yet  capabl 
of  any  exertion.' 

"  The  stranger  took  the  hand  held  out  before  she  coul 
withdraw  it,  and  most  humbly  and  respectfully,  and  wit 
something  of  deep  devotion  in  the  manner,  kissed  i 
saying— 

"  '  Ah,  lady,  you  have  been  a  ministering  angel  to  m< 
A  life's  service  cannot  repay  your  gift  to  me  of  life.  Ye: 
cruel  fate !  from  me  you  must  receive  tidings  that  wi 
pain  your  heart.' 

Bianca's  cheek  grew  pale,  as,  sinking  into  a  seat,  sh 
exclaimed — 

"  '  Evil  tidings  !  my  father  !  Can  you  know  anythin 
of  him  ?  My  connections  are  so  few,  that  evil  tiding 
must  relate  to  him.' 

"  '  Alas  !'  replied  the  stranger,  '  such  is  the  case !  Bu 
be  not  alarmed  more  than  is  needful,  for  my  tiding 
affect  not  his  life.' 

"  '  Good  Heavens  !  Then  what  has  happened  ?  M 
dear  father  !  And  how  came  you,  a  stranger,  to  know  c 
his  misfortune — for  such,  I  suppose,  your  tidings  mean  i 

" '  Misfortune,  dear  lady,  it  certainly  is.  But  not  t 
keep  you  in   suspense,  let  me  state  that  the  object  ( 
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your  father  in  coming  to  Milan  was  to  serve  that  cruelly- 
mjured  lady,  the  Duchess." 

"  '  Holy  Virgin,  my  aunt !'  responded  Bianca.  '  "What 
has  occurred  to  her  r" 

"  '  Your  aunt !'  echoed  the  stranger,  in  a  low  voice,  and 
looking  extremely  dejected.  '  I  did  not  know  the  Duchess 
was  your  aunt.  Worse  and  worse  !'  Then  looking  up 
into  the  agitated  maiden's  face,  he  added — '  Tour  father, 
dear  lady,  immediately  on  reaching  Milan,  was  seizedr 
with  all  his  attendants,  and,  by  order  of  Filippo-Maria, 
imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Camagna,  in  order  that  he 
might  not  interfere  with  his  cruel  and  frightful  designs 
upon  the  life  of  his  Duchess.' 

"  '  Ah,  Madonna  !'  cried  Bianca,  '  I  felt  it.  Something 
of  evil  hung  upon  my  spirits  all  this  last  month — I  felt 
an  unaccountable  depression.  My  poor  father,  in  his 
old  age,  a  prisoner !     Alas  !  the  tyrant  may  take  his  life  !' 

"  '  No,  lady,  no,'  said  the  stranger.  '  The  Duke  will 
never  injure  the  Count  de  Eicci.  The  deed  for  which  lie 
imprisoued  him — '  he  paused,  hesitated,  and  then  added, 
in  a  low,  mournful  voice — '  is  done  !  He  will  be  liberated 
shortly.' 

"  '  What  deed  is  done  ?'  demanded  the  maiden,  nerving 
herself  to  hear  the  wor?t,  and  fixing  her  eyes  upon  the 
stranger.  '  Keep  me  not,  I  pray  you,  in  suspense.  What 
of  my  aunt  ?' 

"  '  Alas,  lady  !'  replied  the  stranger,  'the  Duchess  is  no 
more  !  She  was  cruelly  put  to  death  by  her  tyrant  hus- 
band. As  she  was  many  years  older  than  himself,  he 
sought  some  excuse  to  get  rid  of  her,  who,  in  fact,  had 
raised  him  to  the  ducal  throne.  I  will  not  pain  you, 
dear  lady,  by  relating  the  details  of  this  execrable  murder ; 
for,  by  my  knightly  faith,  the  accusation  against  the 
Duchess  was  a  false  one.  Others  suffered  also— one,  the 
dearest  friend  of  my  boyhood,  perished  miserably  tortured, 
and  I  barely  escaped  the  same  doom,  for  daring  to  pro- 
claim them  both  guiltless,  and  offering  to  combat  to  the 
death  their  accuser.     Tor  a  time,  I  took  refuge  with  Sir 
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Gian  Beltrato,  near  Bavino.  As  I  was  returning  one 
evening  from  Isola  Bella  in  a  light  skiff,  I  was  tracked  by 
four  assassins,  who  had  discovered  my  residence.  I 
thought  to  escape  their  galley,  pulled  only  by  a  couple 
of  boatmen ;  but  two  of  the  armed  assassins  stripped, 
and  applied  themselves  to  the  oar,  and  I  soon  saw  that 
escape  was  impossible.  I  turned  my  boat  by  a  blessed 
chance  for  this  island — my  small,  light  sword  broke  against 
the  steel  harness  of  one  of  the  assassins  ;  the  other  ran 
me  through  the  body  ;  and,  but  for  you,  dear  lady,  the 
days  of  Francesco  Sforza  had  ended  ere  this.' 

" '  Francesco  Sforza !'  echoed  Bianca,  in  a  tone  of  the 
greatest  surprise  ;  for  already  had  the  achievements  of 
Francesco  created  wonder  and  applause  in  the  kingdoms 
of  Italy.  But  Bianca's  thoughts  were  too  full  of  her 
father's  misfortune,  and  her  aunt's  miserable  fate,  to  thiuk 
of  aught  else,  much  as  she  was  surprised  by  learning 
who  the  wounded  knight  was. 

"  After  a  pause,  she  looked  up,  exclaiming  — 

" '  Merciful  Heaven !  what  am  I  to  do  to  assist  my 
poor  father  ?' 

"  Listen  to  me,  lady,'  responded  Francesco ;  '  I  will, 
with  the  blessing  of  Grod,  release  your  father,  if  he  is  not 
liberated  in  a  week  or  so.  My  wound  is  getting  rapidly 
well,  and  my  faithful  followers  are  marching  into  Lom- 
bardy  from  Tuscany.  Tou  have  heard,  doubtless,  how 
the  year  before  this  I  lost  my  gallant  father.  Alas  !  he 
was  drowned  in  crossing  the  little  river  of  Pescara,  trying 
to  save  the  life  of  a  page.  His  weighty  armour  buried 
him  beneath  the  flood.' 

"  '  I  heard  of  his  sad  fate  from  my  father,'  said  Bianca, 
timidly,  '  and  how  his  son  Francesco,  in  that  trying  time, 
won  the  admiration  of  his  father's  followers,  who  all  took 
the  oath  of  fidelity  to  him.  But  what  brought  Francesco 
Sforza  to  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Milan  ?' 

"  And  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the  Condottiere's  pale 
but  handsome  features. 

"  '  I  was  brought  up,  dear  lady,  by  your  good  and  too 
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generous  aunt,  and  was  page  for  a  short  time  to  her  fero- 
cious first  husband.  At  the  time  my  poor  father  lost  his 
life,  we  were  marching  to  the  relief  of  Aquila,  which  was 
defended  by  the  famous  Braccio  De  Montoni  and  his  con- 
dottieri.  It  was  predicted  by  an  astrologer,  some  years 
ago,  that  rivers  boded  danger  to  flie  race  of  Sforza,  and 
Braccio  De  Montoni,  consulting  the  same  astrologer,  was 
informed  that  he  would  survive  his  great  rival  but  a  short 
time.  Startled  by  the  sudden  and  lamentable  fate  of  my 
father,  Braccio  nevertheless  prepared  to  encounter  the 
troops  of  Joanna,  Queen  of  Naples,  and  the  Duke  of 
Milan.  My  father's  captains  were  bound  to  serve  under 
the  banners  of  Eilippo  Maria,  and  I,  having  accepted 
their  oaths  of  fidelity,  led  them  under  his  banner  against 
my  late  father's  rival.  Braccio  de  Montoni  was  over- 
whelmed by  the  superior  force  brought  against  him,  and 
was  defeated,  wounded  and  captured.  His  wound  was  not 
mortal ;  nevertheless,  his  proud  spirit  rejected  all  aid — he 
never  uttered  a  word  from  the  period  of  his  capture — 
x'efused  all  sustenance,  and  died  in  three  days.' 

"  The  young  captain  paused,  and  Bianca,  seeing  he  was 
greatly  fatigued  by  the  exertion  of  speaking  so  much, 
insisted  on  his  saying  no  more  till  the  next  day,  when  she 
would  visit  him  again,  and  consult  on  the  best  means  of 
rescuing  her  father  from  the  power  of  the  duke. 

"  Francesco  Sforza  sighed  ;  lamented  the  state  of  inac- 
tivity his  wound  forced  him  to  remain  in,  kissed  the  hand 
extended  to  him,  in  bidding  him  good  night ;  and,  as  the 
door  closed  upon  the  figure  of  the  Count's  daughter,  he 
mentally  vowed  he  would  win  the  fair  Bianca's  love,  or 
carry  her  image  in  his  heart  till  death. 

"  And  what  were  the  maiden's  ruminations  as  she 
retired  to  her  chamber  ?  Mingled  with  thoughts  of  her 
father's  captivity,  and  the  miserable  fate  of  her  aunt,  the 
image  of  the  gallant  Francesco,  already  one  of  the  greatest 
commanders  in  Italy — the  favourite  leader  of  the  Neapo- 
litan Queen,  and  possessor  of  considerable  fiefs  and  lord- 
ehips,  made  a  deeo  impression  on  the  maiden's  heart,  and 
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occupied  no  inconsiderable  share  of  her  contemplations. 
"What  would  her  proud,  though  fond  father  think,  if  he 
imagined  she  had  bestowed  her  love  upon  the  son  of  a 
peasant  ?  For  it  was  known  that  Giacomo  Sforza,  Fran- 
cesco's father,  was  a  peasant  of  Cotignola  in  Eomagna. 
But  Bianca  little  imagined  the  grandeur  to  which  Fran- 
cesco Sforza  was  destined  to  rise." 


CHAPTEE    XXIV. 


Alees"  paused  awhile,  and  then  resumed  her  narrative, 
as  follows : — 

"  June  had  gone  by,  and  so  had  the  third  part  of  the 
sultry  month  of  July,  with  its  intense  blue  firmament, 
without  a  cloud  to  check  the  ardent  rays  of  a  scorching  sun. 

"  Totally  heedless  of  the  heat — a  splendid  body  of  horse 
was  traversing  the  country  between  Lodi  and  Milano. 
The  men  were  cased  from  head  to  heel,  in  the  ponderous 
plate  armour  used  at  that  period ;  even  their  steeds  had 
to  bear  their  load  of  iron  panoply.  They  made  a  dazzling 
appearance,  for  no  troops  then  in  Italy  were  so  gallantly 
and  magnificently  armed  and  mounted  as  the  cavalry 
under  the  renowned  Francesco  Sforza. 

"  At  the  head  of  the  troop,  which  amounted  to  nearly 
six  hundred  men,  rode  two  cavaliers  ;  one  only,  however, 
cased  in  mail.  This  cavalier  wore  a  singularly  magni- 
ficent suit  of  Milan  steel  richly  edged  with  gold,  and 
beautifully  embossed  and  engraved.  Golden  spurs  graced 
his  heels  ;  and  a  lofty  crimson  plume  added  to  his  already 
great  stature.  His  steed  was  glossy  black,  large-boned, 
fiery,  and  quite  capable  of  the  rider's  great  weight.  The 
visor  of  tliis  knight  was  up,  disclosing  the  handsome  and 
manly  features  of  Francesco  Sforza.     His  companion, 
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although  not  cased  in  complete  mail,  was  a  powerful  man 
of  middle  age — well  armed  in  cuirass  and  salade,  with  a 
heavy  lance  in  its  rest,  and  a  ponderous  mace  at  his 
saddle  bow.  This  cavalier  was  Sforza's  famous  captain, 
Nicolo  Borso. 

"  Though  perhaps  a  little  paler  then  usual,  Francesco 
Sforza  was  completely  cured  of  his  desperate  wound. 
Before  his  departure  from  the  old  Tower  on  the  Island  of 
Fishers,  Sforza  and  Bianca  De  Bicci  became  lovers,  and 
plighted  their  faith  and  troth  to  each  other  with  all  the 
devotion  and  fervour  of  young  hearts  loving  for  the  first 
time.  Before  his  departure  from  the  tower,  Sforza  exr 
plained  to  Bianca  how  he  came  to  be  in  Milan  at  the 
period  of  her  father's  incarceration.  The  Duke  owed  his 
father  large  sums  of  money  for  services  at  various  periods. 
This  money  he  refused  to  pay  unless  the  son  bound  him- 
self to  his  service  alone. 

"  Leaving  his  forces  m  Romagna,  Sforza  visited  Milan. 
Disgusted  by  the  cruelty  exercised  towards  the  Duchess 
and  the  companion  of  his  boyhood,  Sforza  defied  the  Duke 
to  prove  their  guilt,  offering,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  times,  to  fight  to  the  death  their  accuser.  The  Duke 
resolved  to  rid  himself  of  so  bold  a  champion ;  but  Sforza, 
warned  in  time,  left  Milan.  Assassins,  nevertheless., 
tracked  his  steps  ;  and  he  would  have  fallen  a  victim  but 
for  Bianca. 

"  Francesco  was  now  on  his  way  to  the  fortress  where 
the  Count  de  Bicci  was  confined  ;  resolved  to  take  it  by 
storm  ;  and  then,  with  his  whole  force — which  amounted 
to  near  four  thousand  men,  horse  and  foot — approach 
Milan  and  demand  a  settlement  of  his  claims  from  the 
Duke.  If  he  refused,  he  would  threaten  to  join  his  force 
to  that  of  Nicolo  Picinino — the  ablest  of  Braccio  de 
Montoni's  captains,  who  who  was  then  collecting  the  scat- 
tered forces  of  his  late  leader. 

"  Though  generous,  high-spirited,  and  far  superior,  in 
many  respects,  to  the  great  leaders  of  condottieri  then 
existing  throughout  Italy,  and  even  fond  of  cultivating  his 
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mind,  at  times,  by  study,  Francesco  Sforza  was  ambitious 
of  military  distinction  and  renown.     Aware  that  he  must 
find  money  for  his  troops,  and  conciliate  his  captains  by 
the  highest  amount  of  pay  afforded  by  crowned  heads  to 
fight  their  battles,  he  would,  notwithstanding  the  base- 
ness and  perfidy  of  Filippo  Maria,  enter  his  service  if  he 
liquidated  his  claims,  and  restored  to  the  Count  de  Ricci 
his  possessions — for  the  Duke  had  already  seized  upon 
his  fiefs,  on  the  plea  that,  some  months  before,  he  had 
-sent  a  body  of  retainers  to  the  aid  of  the  Lord  of  Lodi — 
whom   the   Duke    inveigled  to   Milan,  and    afterwards 
executed  both  him  and  his  son.     He  served  one  of  the 
Becconia  the  same  way — and  the  ruler  of  Como  would 
bave  shared  a  similar  fate  had  he  not  submitted.     The 
Duke  had  long  wished  for  some  excuse  to  seize  upon  the 
territory  and  wealth  of  the  Count  de  Eicci ;   but  his 
relationship  to  his  Duchess,  and  his  giving  no  cause  of 
offence,   were   obstructions   not   easily   got    over.      At 
length,  his  arming  his  retainers  to  aid  the  Signor  of  Lodi, 
and  his  fierce  remonstrance  against  the  Duke's  treatment 
of  his  Duehess,  gave  him  the  opportunity  he  desired.  He 
imprisoned  the  old  Count,  and   seized  his  possessions, 
leaving  his  daughter,  Bianca,  the  Island  of  Fishers,  and  a 
small  pension  to  live  upon.     But,  in  her  lover,  Bianca 
had  a  powerful  supporter. 

"  The  Duke  considered  that  Sforza  was  slain  by  his 
emissaries.  His  amazement  and  disgust  were,  therefore, 
great  when  he  learned  that  Francesco  Sforza  was  not  only 
alive,  but  had  joined  his  bands  in  the  vicinity  of  Lodi. 
"What  his  purpose  was,  he  could  not  conjecture. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  Sforza,  with  his  four  thousand 
cuirassiers,  advanced  against  the  strong  fortress  of  Piz- 
zighitone  ;  followed  by  four  hundred  of  his  foot  soldiers, 
.and  four  large  bombards — a  formidable  cannon  for  those 
days.  Pizzighitone,  built  upon  the  banks  of  the  Serio — 
-close  to  its  confluence  with  the  Adda — was  considered 
one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  belonging  to  the  Duke. 
In  after  years  it   became   celebrated  as  the  prison  of 
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Francis  the  First,  after  the  battle  of  Pavia.  Nevertheless, 
Francesco  Sforza  took  it  by  assault  in  four  days,  before  the 
troops  sent  by  Filippo  Maria  to  its  relief  could  reach  it. 

"  After  this  exploit,  Sforza,  with  the  old  Count  de- 
Eicci — released  from  captivity — under  his  protection, 
retired  with  his  band ;  and,  passing  Cremona,  encamped 
in  a  strong  position ;  and  then  commenced  negotiations, 
with  the  enraged  Duke  of  Milan. 

"  While  these  were  pending,  the  old  Count  became 
extremely  anxious  to  see  his  daughter ;  and  Francesco 
Sforza  was  equally  so.  Accordingly,  they  both  agreed, 
vested  in  plain  armour,  and  attended  only  by  a  couple  of 
squires,  to  ride  to  Lago  Maggiore,  and  the  Island  of 
Fishers.  Leaving  the  camp  early  one  morning,  in  the 
month  of  August,  and  avoiding  Cremona,  they  travelled  a. 
part  of  the  country  where  they  were  not  likely  to  be- 
recognised. 

"  As  they  rode  side  by  side,  Francesco  perceived  that 
the  old  Count  de  Eicci  was  extremely  gloomy  and 
abstracted  in  his  manner.  He  was  aware  that  his 
deliverer  from  captivity  owed  his  life  to  his  daughter's 
care  ;  though  not  one  word  of  their  mutual  love  had  been 
communicated  to  the  Count  by  Sforza.  But  as  they  rode 
along,  Francesco  determined  to  reveal  the  truth. 

"  '  Count  de  Eicci,'  said  he,  '  I  beg  you  will  listen  to 
what  I  have  to  say,  with  patience  and  temper.  Tour 
daughter  saved  my  life.  I  released  you  from  captivity. 
Still,  I  am  your  daughter's  debtor,  and  would  willingly 
oner  my  life  to  do  her  a  service.' 

"  '  You  have  proved  that,'  returned  the  Count,  drily, 
'  on  the  battlements  of  Pizzighitone.     But  go  on.' 

"  '  Well,  Count  de  Eicci,'  resumed  Sforza,  in  a  firm, 
tone  ;  '  I  love  your  daughter  !' 

"  '  Precisely  what  I  knew  would  be  the  case,  when  you 
told  me  she  saved  your  life.  Benissimo  !  What  next  ?* 
returned  the  stern  old  warrior;  his  features  showing  no 
trace  of  displeasure  or  otherwise. 

"  Francesco  Sforza  was  aware  of  the  old  man's  charac— 
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ter,  from  his  daughter  Bianca,  therefore    he  replied, 
quietly — 

"  'We  have  plighted  our  troth,  Count  de  Eicci;  and 
humbly  hope  you  will  sanction  our  affection  ;  and  accept 
me,  unworthy  as  I  am,  as  your  future  son-in-law.' 

"  '  Humph  !'  muttered  the  Count.  '  These  are  strange 
times,  when  a  peasant's  son  aspires  to  the  hand  of  one 
who  has  royal  blood  in  her  veins.' 

"  '  True,'  replied  Francesco,  calmly  ;  but '  that  peasant 
made  crowned  heads  tremble ;  and  won  a  principality 
by  his  gallant  deeds.  And,  by  this  good  sword,'  and  he 
laid  his  hand  upon  the  weighty  one  he  wore,  '  I  will  win  a 
crown  to  offer  Bianca  yet !' 

" '  If  gallantry  and  doughty  deeds  can  win  a  crown, 
you  certainly  have  a  fair  chance,  Francesco  Sforza,'  said 
the  Count,  in  a  kinder  tone.  '  I  am  an  old  man,'  he 
continued, '  and  cannot  expect  to  hold  on  mucli  longer.  I 
love  a  brave  and  enterprising  character ;  but  I  certainly 
looked  for  a  higher  alliance  for  my  daughter,  than  the 
leader  of  a  Condottieri  troop,  even  though  that  leader  is 
Francesco  Sforza.  But  fate  will  not  be  controlled.  I 
am  considered  a  stern,  hard  man;  and  many  add  the 
word  miser  to  my  titles.  I  like  you.  You  have  dared 
to  dispute  the  will  of  a  tyrant,  to  serve  me ;  and  I  am 
not  ungrateful.  But  before  we  speak  further  on  this  sub- 
ject, let  us  reach  our  destination.  I  have  a  secret  that 
has  been  confined  to  my  breast  these  fourteen  years.  I 
will  confide  it  to  you.  We  shall  then  see  how  affairs 
will  stand  ;  but,  depend  upon  it,  your  bold  surprisal  of 
the  fortress  of  Pizzighitone  will  convulse  the  Duke  with 
rage.  You  must  either  serve  him,  and  place  your  troops 
in  his  pay,  or  evacuate  his  territories  without  delay. 
Now  let  us  on.' 

"  The  evening  of  the  second  day,  the  Count  and  Sforza 
reached  the  shores  of  Lago  Maggiore,  near  the  town  of 
Arena.  A  small  hamlet  of  fisherman  was  within  half  a 
league  of  them  ;  and  there  they  stopped  in  preference  to 
entering  Arona,  which  was  a  fortified  place,  and  garri- 
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eoned  by  the  Duke's  soldiers.  A  boat  was  soon  pro- 
cured ;  and  the  wind  being  favourable,  the  Count  and  his 
companion  sailed,  without  attendants,  for  the  Island  of 
Fishers.  It  was  scarcely  more  than  two  hours'  sail; 
and  just  as  the  sun  closed  his  labours  for  the  day,  they 
reached  the  Island.  Francesco  Sforza  felt  his  heart  beat 
with  an  almost  painful  violence  as  he  leaped  on  the  beach, 
followed  more  slowly  and  cautiously  by  the  old  Count. 
No  human  being  was  to  be  seen.  The  lofty  tower  rose 
grandly  against  the  clear  sky,  in  the  fading  light  of 
evening ;  but  no  sound  met  the  ear — all  was  still  and 
tranquil,  as  if  no  living  soul  dwelt  upon  the  Island. 
Francesco  Sforza  felt  strangely ;  but  he  advanced  with  a 
quick  step  to  the  great  gate  of  the  tower :  it  was  wide 
open  :  he  called  aloud  :  there  was  no  return  to  his  sum- 
mons. The  tower  was  totally  deserted.  No  living  being 
inhabited  it." 

"  I  have  now,"  said  Aleen,  "  arrived  at  a  main  point  of 
the  narrative,  and  will  rest  a  little." 


CHAPTEE    XXV 

After  a  brief  interval,  Miss  Atherstone  resumed  her 
story  in  these  words — 

"  The  Eoyal  Palace  of  Milan,  built  by  Azzo  Visconti 
in  the  century  preceding  the  events  I  have  narrated, 
was  a  magnificent  structure,  of  which  little  remains,  if 
we  except  the  Church  of  San  G-otardo,  which  is  included 
in  the  present  Palazzo  Imperiale  as  its  chapel,  and 
Azzo's  tower,  which  still  exists,  a  remarkably  curious 
specimen  of  antiquity-  Its  construction  is  a  mixture  of 
Norman  and  Lombard,  or  the  Cinque-cento  style,  one 
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truly  national.  On  its  summit  is  the  statue  of  an  angej 
in  brass-gilt,  of  which  a  curious  legend  is  told. 

"  One  of  the  earlier  artillerymen,  called  a  bombardier, 
being  condemned  to  death,  proposed  to  knock  off  the 
head  of  the  statue  the  first  shot,  if  life  would  be  spared ; 
he  did  so,  and  purchased  his  life.  "Whether  this  story 
is  true  or  not — at  the  period  of  our  tale  the  statue  was 
without  a  head.  At  the  time  Filippo- Maria  ruled  in 
Milan,  this  tower  was  used  occasionally  as  a  place  of 
temporary  confinement  for  petty  offences  by  any  of  the 
officers  of  the  court.  Some  of  the  chambers  were  large 
and  lofty — and  the  upper  ones  enjoyed  a  most  unrivalled 
view  over  the  city,  and  the  adjacent  plains,  to  the  not 
very  distant  range  of  Alps. 

"  In  one  of  these  chambers,  rather  richly  furnished, 
was  a  youthful  female  captive,  seated  at  the  open  win- 
dow, and  gazing  out  from  its  dizzy  height  upon  the  snow- 
clad  summits  of  the  Alps.  It  was  now  the  latter  end  of 
August,  and  the  weather  was  still  hot  and  oppressive. 
The  captive  was  Bianca  de  Bicci.  As  yet,  her  captivity 
was  easily  borne,  as  four  days  only  had  elapsed  since 
her  occupation  of  the  chamber  in  Azzo's  tower.  Tears 
were  in  the  beautiful  eyes  of  the  maiden,  as  she  gazed 
over  the  wonderful  extent  of  country  before  her.  The 
garden  of  Italy  was  beneath — plains  teeming  with  the 
luxuries  of  human  life,  and  watered  by  magnificent  rivers 
soon  destined  to  be  cut  into  numerous  canals,  so  rapidly 
was  the  commerce  of  Milan  increasing.  Little  thought 
the  fair  girl  of  the  destiny  that  was  before  her ;  and 
though  her  meditations  were  fixed  upon  her  absent  lover, 
whom  she  scarcely  expected  ever  to  see  again,  little 
could  she  imagine  that  Francesco  Sforza  would  hand 
down  his  name  to  posterity  as  the  constructor  of  the  first 
canal,  called  the  Martesano,  a  canal  that  employed  the 
genius  of  the  great  Leonardo  da  Vinci  to  complete.  The 
hum  of  the  busy  population  of  Milan  ascended  to  Bianca'a 
ear,  as  she  sat  lonely  and  unthought-of  amid  thousands. 
The  breeze,  as  it  swept  past,  cooled  her  feverish  cheek ;  and, 
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wearied  and  miserable,  she  gave  way  to  the  unhappinesa 
that  oppressed  her. 

"One  morning,  after  the  departure  of  her  lover  to  libe- 
rate her  father,  Bianca  was  walking  in  the  shady  garden, 
at  tne  back  of  the  tower  of  Eishers,  when  Lucia  came 
hurrying  towards  her,  saying,  in  rather  a  flurried  manner, 
that  a  long  galley,  full  of  armed  men,  was  approaching 
the  Island.  Prom  the  stern  floated  a  banner,  which  she 
at  once  recognized  as  the  Ducal  flag  ;  she  beheld  several 
armed  men,  and  one  Signor  richly  attired,  with  a  Spanish 
hat  and  rich  plume. 

"  Extremely  suprised,  and  beginning  to  dread,  she 
knew  not  what,  she  watched  the  Signor  as  he  landed, 
and  walked  up  towards  the  great  gate  of  the  tower, 
unattended  by  any  of  the  other  persons  in  the  vessel. 
In  a  few  moments,  Lucia  entered  the  room,  and,  in  an 
agitated  manner,  announced  that  the  Count  Cusani 
requested  an  audience. 

"  '  Oh,  Madonna  !'  added  the  poor  girl,  'they  are  come 
to  take  you  with  them  to  Milan,' 

Bianca  grew  pale,  and  her  voice  for  a  moment  faltered, 
as  she  desired  Lucia  to  show  the  Count  Cusani  to  the 
saloon,  whither,  in  a  few  minutes,  having  recovered  her 
firmness,  she  proceeded.  The  Count  Cusani  was  an 
elderly  man,  of  prepossessing  appearance.  On  the  entrance 
of  Bianca,  he  rose  and  advanced  towards  her,  saluting 
her  according  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  and  leading 
her  to  a  seat. 

"  '  It  grieves  me,  lady,'  said  the  Count,  'to  be  the  bearer 
of  unpleasant  tidings.  I  am  ordered  by  his  Highness, 
the  Duke,  to  conduct  you  with  all  due  respect  to  Milan. 
Touare  to  be  lodged  in  the  Ducal  Palace.' 

'"An  honour,  my  lord,' returned  Bianca,  'I  by  no 
means  covet.  Might  I  request  to  know,  if  in  your  power 
to  say,  the  reason  of  so  unexpected  a  mandate?' 

"  '  One  reason,  fair  lady,'  answered  the  Count,  mildly, 
'is  the  Duke  wishes  to  hold  the  daughter  of  the  Count  de 
Hicci  in  his  power,  as  her  father  has  bee^n  released  from 
16 
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captivity  by  the  bands  of  the  famous  Condottieri  leader, 
Francesco  Sforza.     And — ' 

"  '  Ab,  Heaven  be  praised !'  interrupted  Bianca,  her 
eyes  sparkling,  and  her  hands  clasped,  '  my  dear  old  father 
is  no  longer  a  prisoner.  The  noble  Sforza  has  kept  his 
word.' 

"The  Count  de  Cusani  looked  grave;  but  said,  in  a 
kindly  tone — 

" '  My  dear  young  lady,  our  Duke  is  not  exactly  a 
person  you  can  venture  to  trifle  with.  Whatever  your 
sentiments  may  be,  take  an  old  courtier's  advice ;  keep 
them  to  yourself  when  before  his  Highness.  Will  you 
now  get  ready  as  soon  as  possible  ?  Tou  may  take  a 
single  female  attendant  with  you,  but  no  more.  My 
orders  are  precise.' 

"  Bianca,  quite  aware  that  obedience  was  absolutely 
necessary,  replied — 

"  '  I  thank  you  sincerely,  my  lord,  for  your  advice,  and 
will  be  sure  to  follow  it.  I  will  not  detain  you  long.  In 
the  meantime,  be  pleased  to  accept  whatever  refreshment 
my  poor  abode  can  afford.' 

"  The  Count  bowed ;  and  Bianca,  with  a  firm  step, 
though  beating  heart,  left  the  room. 

"  In  less  than  an  hour,  the  galley  was  under  weigh  for 
Cestio-Calendo,  with  Bianca,  and  her  faithful  Lucia,  on 
board.  The  journey  by  land  was  performed  in  a  close 
litter.  Entering  Milan,  at  night,  Bianca  was  conveyed 
to  Azzo's  tower,  and  there  confined  to  a  suite  of  three 
chambers. 

On  the  seventh  day  of  her  captivity,  the  door  of  her 
sitting  chamber  opened,  and,  without  any  previous  an- 
nouncement, a  Signor,  rather  plainly  attired,  entered  the 
room.  Bianca  at  once  surmised  that  her  visitor  was 
Filippo  Maria,  Duke  of  Milan.  With  a  flushed  cheek., 
and  a  beating  heart,  she  rose  from  her  chair,  and  stood 
for  a  moment  scarcely  knowing  whether  she  ought  to 
bend  her  knee  to  her  sovereign  prince,  or  let  him  imagine 
ehe  knew  not  who  he  was.    Before  she  had  time  to  form 
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a  resolution,  the  Duke,  with  a  strange  expression  on  his 
gloomy,  but  handsome,  features,  advanced  close  to  Bianca, 
saying,  in  a  rather  agitated  tone — 

"  '  Are  you  the  Count  de  Bicci's  daughter  ?' 

" '  lVIy  Lord  Duke,'  replied  Bianca,  surprised  at  the 
manner  and  question  of  Eilippo  Maria,  '  I  am  the  Count 
de  Eicci's  daughter,  and  would  gladly  know  what  offence 
I  have  committed,  to  cause  my  being  taken  from  my 
home  and  confined  in  this  tower.' 

"  '  It's  a  strange  likeness  !'  muttered  the  Duke  in  an 
abstracted  manner.  Throwing  himself  in  a  chair,  he  drew 
a  gold-chain  from  his  vest,  to  which  was  attached  a  minia- 
ture case,  magnificently  set  with  jewels.  Touching  a 
spring,  the  case  opened ;  and  then  the  Duke  gazed  in- 
tently on  the  picture  within. 

"  Strange  freak  of  nature !"  he  muttered  to  himself. 
Then,  looking  up,  he  fixed  his  gaze  upon  the  striking 
figure  of  Bianca  de  Bicci. 

"'Come  hither,  maiden?'  said  the  Duke.  'Look  on 
this  portrait.  Did  you  ever  behold  a  countenance  like 
that  ?'  And  he  held  out  the  miniature  to  the  astonished 
Bianca.  With  a  timid  step,  she  approached  the  Duke,  and 
let  her  eyes  rest  on  the  miniature.  The  moment  she  did 
so,  she  started  back  with  surprise  ;  for,  at  the  first  glance, 
she  actually  thought  she  beheld  herself.  '  Ha !'  ejaculated 
the  Duke,  '  you  see  it.  By  the  blessed  saints  !  there  is 
something  more  in  this  resemblance  than  a  mere  chance 
likeness  !     Say,  how  old  are  you,  maiden  ?' 

'"Seventeen,"  returned  Bianca,  more  and  more  sur- 
prised, and  venturing  to  look  the  gloomy  prince  in  the 
face,  as  he  replaced  the  picture  in  his  vest. 

"  '  Seventeen  ?  good !'  muttered  the  Duke.  And  letting 
his  eyes  rest  on  the  floor,  he  seemed  to  fall  into  a 
reverie. 

"  Filippo  Maria  was,  at  this  period,  about  thirty-nine 
years  of  age.  He  was  tall,  large  boned,  and  rather  gaunt, 
with  a  high  arched  brow,  and  noble  forehead.  His  dark 
penetrating  eyes  were  almost  hidden  when  his  heavy  brow 
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was  lowered  in  thought.  He  -wore  no  moustache ;  and 
his  beard,  black  as  jet,  was  short  and  peaked.  Gloomy 
and  suspicious  by  nature,  cruel  and  remorseless  in  disposi- 
tion, he  yet,  now  and  then,  performed  a  good  and  generous 
act.  When  he  succeeded  to  the  Ducal  throne,  his  do- 
minion only  included  Milan  and  Pavia ;  but  by  treachery 
and  deceit,  together  with  the  courage  and  abilities  of  the 
famous  Francesco  Carmagnola,  he  utterly  rooted  out  the 
petty  tyrants  of  Lombardy,  and  seized  upon  their 
possessions.  Placenza,  Lodi,  Cremona,  and  Parma,  all 
fell  under  his  sway ;  and,  at  this  period  of  his  reign,  his 
dominions  were  extensive,  and  his  power  great ;  but  he 
had  no  children  to  inherit  his  sovereignty. 

"  When  Count  of  Pavia,  and  while  his  elder  brother, 
the  ferocious  Giovanni  Maria,  was  Lord  of  Milan,  Filippo 
became  devotedly  attached  to  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
citizen  of  Pavia,  who  returned  his  affection,  unfortunately 
without  knowing  his  name  or  rank.  Too  proud  and  am- 
bitious to  marry  the  fair  daughter  of  a  jeweller,  he  per- 
suaded her  to  leave  her  home,  "and,  after  disclosing  his 
name  and  rank,  placed  her  in  a  castle  he  possessed  near 
Banaseo.  He  was  passio-ctoly  attached  to  the  unfor- 
tunate girl,  who  died  the  second  year  of  their  union  in 
giving  birth  to  a  daughter.  Pilippo  Maria  was  distracted 
at  his  loss.  At  that  time,  the  Count  de  Eicci  was  his 
bosom  friend,  and  just  married.  He  confided  his  daughter 
to  the  Count's  care,  who  took  her  to  his  castle  on  the 
Lago  Maggiore.  The  death  of  the  tyrant  of  Milan,  some 
years  after,  convulsed  the  whole  of  Lombardy ;  and 
Pilippo,  though  entirely  devoted  to  his  ambitious  projects, 
received  the  news  of  his  daughter's  death  from  the  Count 
de  Eicci,  with  a  gloomy  despondency,  that  for  a  time 
rendered  him  even  more  savage  and  remorseless  than 
belbre.  He  now  took  a  violent  dislike  to  the  Count ;  and, 
when  Lord  of  Milan,  by  marrying  the  widow  of  his 
brother,  and  the  sister  of  the  Count  de  Eicci's  wife,  in 
so  hurried  and  indecent  a  haste,  he  so  disgusted  the 
Count  that  he  quitted  the  court  altogether ;  and  being 
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a  widower  with  an  only  daughter,  fell  into  eccentric 
habits,  living  completely  retired  from  the  world. 

"  After  this  digression,  let  us  return  to  Azzo's  Tower, 
where  we  left  the  Duke  and  the  Count's  daughter. 
Tilippo  remained  for  some  time  in  deep  thought  upon 
the  past ;  while  Bianca  herself,  struck  by  his  questions, 
and  some  recollections  of  her  own,  remained  in  a  painful 
state  of  suspense  as  to  the  result  of  her  interview  with 
the  Duke.  At  length,  Bilippo  Maria  looked  up,  and  the 
expression  of  his  almost  gloomy  features  was  changed  ; 
he  looked  kindly,  if  not  affectionately,  at  Bianca,  saying, 
as  he  rose  to  his  feet,  and  took  her  hand — 

"  '  Be  of  good  heart,  maiden.  No  harm  will  come  to 
you  here.  But  be  not  surprised  if  you  lose  one  father  to 
find  another.'  And  without  a  word  more  the  Duke  left 
chamber,  Bianca  remaining  bewildered,  if  not  startled,  by 
the  strange  words  of  the  ruler  of  Milan. 

"  Filippo  Maria  had  scarcely  gained  the  ducal  apart- 
ments, when  one  of  his  personal  attendants,  a  nobleman 
of  considerable  influence  and  wealth,  entered  the  saloon, 
saying — 

"  '  My  Lord  Duke,  the  very  persons  you  were  speaking 
of  this  morning,  are  actually  at  this  moment;  in  the  palace, 
and  request  an  audience  of  your  Highness.' 

"  What !"  exclaimed  the  Duke,  with  a  fierce  scowl, 
'  what !  the  traitor  Sforza  and  the  Count  de  Bicci.  This 
audacity  and  insolence  exceeds  belief — I  mean  as  respects 
this  Condottieri  leader's  conduct,  after  daring  to  assault 
a  state  fortress,  and  release  a  prisoner  I  had  particular 
reasons  for  retaining  captive.  Arrest  them  both,  Marchese. 
AVe  will  teach  this  bold  Condittiere  a  lesson  he  has  not 
yet  learnt.' 

"  '  Pardon  me,  your  Highness,'  returned  the  Marchese 
Binaldo,  '  if  I  venture  to  request  you  will  restrain,  for  a 
time,  your  just  resentment  against  Francesco  Sforza.  Hia 
troops,  amounting  to  above  four  thousand  men,  adore  their 
leader.  Before  your  levies  could  possibly  prevent  them, 
this  desperate  and  determined  body  of  men  would,  in 
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-evenge,  ravage  and  lay  waste  the  whole  of  LomLardy. 
Before  entering  the  territory  Francesco,  as  you  know, 
made  a  rapid  conquest  of  the  March  of  Ancona  and  other 
territories.  The  Pope,  I  have  heard,  has  confirmed  him  in 
his  possession  of  the  March,  as  a  fief  of  the  holy  see ;  and  it 
is  even  rumoured  that  Sforza  intends  to  establish  himseli 
as  an  independent  prince.  His  gendarmerie  are  accounted 
a  most  brilliant  and  powerful  body  of  men.  Better,  my 
Lord  Duke,  see  him ;  listen  to  what  he  has  to  say ;  u 
possible,  secure  him  on  your  side  in  the  struggle  that  is 
now  going  fiercely  against  your  Highness.  His  joining 
your  standard  would  crush  your  enemies  at  once.' 

"  Filippo  Maria  paused,  thought  a  moment,  and  then 
said — 

" '  I  was  hasty.  You  are  right ;  and  your  advice, 
Sinaldo,  is  good.  I  will  receive  these  strange  visitors  in 
the  Chamber  of  Audience  in  less  than  half  an  hour.  Let 
our  conference  be  strictly  private.' 

"All  historians  allow  that  Filippo  Maria  was  gifted 
with  consummate  political  sagacity.  He  clearly  saw  all 
the  splendid  opportunities  which  the  convulsed  state  of 
Italy  offered  to  his  ambition ;  and  all  he  seemed  to  want 
was  the  strong  arm  of  a  soldier  of  Fortune,  like  Sforza, 
on  his  side.  He  therefore  determined,  to  play  a  cautious 
and  wily  game  with  the  young,  but  most  brilliant  leader 
of  Condottieri  then  existing.  As  to  the  Count  de  Bicci, 
once  his  most  attached  friend  and  supporter,  with  him 
he  had  a  different  game  to  play.  The  old  lord,  he  knew, 
had  no  ambition,  but  great  wealth,  and  was  possessed  of 
some  secrets,  relating  to  his  early  career,  that  would  be 
better  buried  in  oblivion ;  and  it  is  very  probable,  had 
not  Sforza  released  him  from  captivity,  he  had  ended  his 
•days  a  prisoner  at  Pizzighitone. 

Francesco  Sforza  entered  the  saloon  where  the  Duke 
sat  waiting  his  arrival,  with  a  stately  and  firm  step.  The 
Duke  of  Milan  was  no  sovereign  of  his ;  he  considered 
himself,  since  the  decision  of  the  Pope,  an  independent 
prince.     He,  therefore,  neither  bent  his  knee,  nor  offered 
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any  other  token  of  respect  to  Filippo  Maria,  than  to  hia 
equal  in  rank,  With  the  Count  de  Eicci,  who  entered  the 
saloon  with  Sforza,  the  case  was  different.  He  acknow- 
ledged the  Duke  as  his  Sovereign  Prince,  and  treated  him 
as  such.  No  one  of  the  Duke's  household  was  present, 
except  the  Marchese  Einaldcr. 

"  '  My  Lord  Duke,'  said  Francesco  Sforza,  in  a  firm, 
clear  voice,  '  I  have  requested  an  audience  of  your  High- 
ness as  an  envoy  of  Venice,  in  the  first  place,  and  for 
personal  reasons,  in  the  second.' 

"  '  As  an  envoy  of  Venice,  ray  Lord,'  said  the  Duke, 
interrupting  him,  '  we  will  give  you  an  audience  in  due 
form  to-morrow  ;  for  I  knew  not  you  visited  my  Court 
in  such  a  capacity.  But  whatever  personal  reasons  you 
may  have  for  requesting  this  interview,  I  will  now  wil- 
lingly hear  them.' 

"  '  Well,  then,  my  Lord  Duke,'  rejoined  Sforza,  '  I  will 
state  them.  The  last  time  I  visited  the  dominions  of 
your  Highness,  my  life  was  attempted  by  assassins.  I 
was  visiting  an  old  comrade,  and  was  forced  to  seek  safety 
on  an  island  in  Lago  Maggiore,  where  I  was  pursued ; 
and,  my  weapon  breaking,  I  was  run  through  the  body 
and  left  for  dead  upon  the  beach.  And,  certainly,  but 
for  the  generous  assistance  of  the  Count  de  Eicci's 
daughter,  who  prevented  the  assassins  from  making  quite 
sure  of  their  work,  I  should  have  been  slain.  A  s  it  was, 
to  her  care  of  my  wound,  I  owe  my  life." 

"'Well,  my  lord,'  hastily  interrupted  the  Duke,  his 
features  betraying  considerable  agitation,  while  Francesco 
Sforza  spoke, — '  well,  what  have  I  to  do  with  that  affair  ? 
Do  you  know  who  the  assassins  were  ?  If  so,  point  them 
out,  and  they  shall  meet  the  doom  they  merit.' 

" '  No,  my  Lord  Duke,'  returned  Sforza  calmly,  and 
fixing  his  gaze  upon  the  ruler  of  Milan,  '  I  do  not  know 
who  the  assassins  were.  Of  them,  or  their  attempt,  I  care 
little.  Nay,  I  owe  them  much  ;  and  readily  forgive  them 
t-he  sufferings  they  caused  me  for  the  blessing  their  villany 
bestowed  upon  me.     To  the  Count  de  Eicci's  daughter  I 
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owe  iny  life.     I  have  devoted  mine  to  her  ;  and,  with  her 
father's  full  consent — ' 

"A  strange,  mocking  smile  passed  over  the  features  of 
the  Duke,  as,  raising  his  head,  he  said — 

" '  Stop,  my  lord ;  one  word  to  this  Count  De  Eicci 
before  you  utter  another  syllable.'  Sforza's  cheek  -flushed, 
and  he  turned  and  looked  anxiously  into  the  stern,  un- 
moved features  of  the  old  Count.  '  Count  De  Eicci,* 
pursued  the  Duke,  fixing  his  dark  eyes,  with  a  hitter 
expression  in  their  glance,  on  his  subject,  '  you  have 
deceived  me.  Tou  have  deprived  me  for  years  of  a 
daughter's  love.  Tou  stated  she  died ;  whereas  your 
own  and  only  child,  also  named  Bianca,  perished — not 
Bianca  Visconti.  What  say  you  to  this  accusation 
Count  De  Eicci  ?' 

"  '  I  say,  your  Highness,'  returned  the  old  Count,  '  that 
you  would  not  make  this  assertion  without  a  good  founda- 
tion. As  you  carried  off  old  Dame  Gertrude,  I  suppose 
you  gained  the  knowledge  you  possess  from  her.' 

"  '  The  torture  wrung  it  from  her,  my  lord,'  returned 
the  Duke  fiercely.  '  There  was  no  mistaking  the  striking 
likeness  the  girl  bore  to  her  mother.  Suspicion  being 
once  roused,  I  sought  for  confirmation  of  my  thoughts. 
And  now,  Count,  what  punishment  think  you  a  man 
deserves  who  dared  to  act  as  you  have  done  ?  What 
motive  had  you  in  thus  robbing  the  father  of  his  child  ?' 

"  The  old  warrior  remained  quite  unmoved  :  he  showed 
no  symptoms  of  fear  at  the  Duke's  fierce  looks  or  words, 
but  replied  with  perfect  calmness,  while  Sforza  stood, 
with  folded  arms,  gazing  in  intense  anxiety  from  one  to 
the  other,  and  waiting  the  result  of  a  most  unexpected 
discovery. 

"  '  My  Lord  Duke,'  said  the  Count,  '  I  never  intended 
to  rob  you  of  your  child,  for  I  acknowledge  her  to  be  your 
daughter.  You  may  remember  when  the  pestilence 
raged  in  Lombardy,  and  your  Grace's  child  and  mine 
were  seized  with  it,  you  sent  your  own  physician  to 
administer  to  their  fearful  distemper.      He  was  a  timid 
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man,  and  when  he  beheld  half  my  household  dead  from 
the  plague,  and  the  two  poor  children  senseless  and  livid 
as  the  dead,  he  said — There  is  nothing  more  to  be  done 
here — they  are  dead.  And  he  left  in  haste,  carrying  the 
pest  with  him,  of  which  he  perished.  Alas!  my  child 
died  that  night.  But  my  Countess,  who  loved  the 
children  as  her  life,  insisted  there  were  signs  of  life  in 
Bianca  Visconti,  and  devoted  herself  day  and  night  to 
her  recovery.  The  physician  informed  your  Highness 
that  your  child  was  dead.  My  wife  restored  her  to  life, 
and  sacrificed  her  own  in  doing  so.  I  resolved  then  to 
keep  the  girl  as  my  own,  and  leave  her  all  my  pos- 
sessions. As  she  grew  in  years,  I  loved  her  as  my  own  ; 
and  I  considered  her  destiny  might  be  much  happier,  as 
the  acknowledged  daughter  of  the  Count  de  Ricci,  than 
even  as  Bianca  Visconti.  But  your  Highness  having  no 
children,  and  Bianca  bestowing  her  troth  upon  the  Count 
Francesco  Sforza,  whose  life  she  saved — and  he  plighting 
his  in  return — altered  my  mind  on  the  subject.  I 
informed  Sforz%  whose  child  Bianca  was,  and  he  at  once 
resolved  to  come  here,  without  waiting  for  his  credentials 
as  a  Venetian  envoy,  and  lay  his  proposals  before  your 
Highness,  trusting,  when  you  heard  them,  that  you 
would  accept  him  for  a  son-in-law.' 

"  '  AVhat !'  exclaimed  the  Duke,  with  a  low  laugh  of 
scorn ;  "  bestow  the  daughter  of  a  Visconti  upon  the 
son  of  a  peasant,  even  though  he  be  Lord  of  Ancona, 
and  Count  and  Suzerain  of  some  important  fiefs  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.' 

"  '  Take  care,  my  Lord  Duke,'  interrupted  Sforza,  with 
a  fierce  look  at  the  ruler  of  Milan,  '  that  the  peasant's 
son — ' 

"  '  Nay,  nay,  Francesco  Sforza,'  hastily  interrupted  the 
old  Count  de  Bieci,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  extended 
and  powerful  arm  of  the  Condotteri  leader,  '  nay,  nay, 
keep  your  temper — my  Lord  Duke  will  hear  what  you 
have  to  propose  before  he  destroys  his  daughter's  happi- 
ness, and  turns  a  willing  follower  into  a  bitter  enemy.' 
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"  While  the  old  Count  spoke,  Binaldo,  Marchese  de 
Bracciolini,  whispered  some  few  words  in  the  ear  of  the 
Duke,  who  for  a  moment,  giving  way  to  his  gloomy  and 
passionate  temper,  was  on  the  point  of  crushing  his  own 
political  designs.  Mastering  his  temper,  he  turned  to 
JSforza,  saying : 

"  '  You  expect  to  receive  the  hand  of  Bianca  Vis- 
conti.  "What  do  you  propose  to  do  to  gain  so  great  a 
prize  ?' 

"  '  Eelieve  you,  my  Lord  Duke,'  said  Sforza,  boldly, 
'  from  the  persecution  you  are  now  enduring  from  your 
own  generals.  Abandon  the  siege  of  Martagnano,  and  I 
will  engage  to  conclude  a  peace  with  all  the  opposing 
states,  advantageous  to  your  highness,  and  thus  conclude 
the  war.  Moreover,  from  this  time  forth  I  will  enter 
your  Grace's  service  with  all  the  forces  I  command.' 

"  '  If,'  said  the  Duke  eagerly, '  you  undertake  to  conclude 
a  peace  advantageous  to  my  dukedom,  and  do  so  at  once, 
I,  on  my  part,  will  agree  to  give  you  my  daughter  Bianca, 
and  for  her  dowry,  Cremona  and  its  territory.*  As  to 
you,  Count  de  Bicci,  I  pardon  you,  leaving  you  your  ter- 
ritories ;  stipulating,  however,  that  you  bequeath  them, 
as  you  have  no  successor,  to  her  you  so  long  considered 
your  daughter.' 

"  Francesco  Sforza  stepped  forward,  and,  bending  his 
knee,  with  delight  beaming  on  his  handsome  features, 
kissed  the  Duke's  hand,  doing  him  homage  as  his  lord  and 
sovereign. 

"  Thus  Francesco  Sforza  gained  the  first  step  to  the 
throne  he  was  so  shortly  destined  to  mount.  So  success- 
fully did  he  manage  his  negociations,  that  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  eagerly  signed  by  all  the  belligerents,  who  were 
heartily  sick  of  the  war.  On  the  restoration  of  tranquil- 
lity, he  received  the  hand  of  the  happy  Bianca  Visconti, 
who  not  only  brought  him  youth,  beauty,  and  amiability, 
but  the  rich  dowry  of  Cremona  and  its  territories. 

*  Historical  fact. 
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"  The  future  history  of  this  most  successful  Condotteri 
leader  is  too  well  known  for  me  to  touch  upon.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  on  the  death  of  Bilippo-Maria,  he  forced  the 
Milanese  to  open  their  gates  to  him,  and  finally  to  select 
him  as  their  duke  and  ruler.  Thus  the  son  of  the  peasant 
of  Castignola  won  a  crown  for  his  descendants. 

"  At  the  death  of  the  old  Count  de  Bicci,  who  continued 
to  reside  at  his  castle  near  Bavino,  his  possessions  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Duke  Sibrza ;  who,  to  commemorate 
his  happy  meeting  with  his  beloved  Bianca,  built  a  splendid 
palace  on  the  Island  of  Fishers,  where  he  often  retired  to 
spend  a  few  weeks  in  the  summer  months.  The  old  tower 
was  dear  to  them  both,  for  there  their  loves  commenced. 
A  painting,  commemorating  the  event,  representing 
Sforza's  attempted  assassination,  and  Bianca  hasting  to 
his  rescue,  was  painted  by  the  great  Leonardo  da  Yinci. 
This  picture,  the  Count  de  Bicci  informed  us,  was  pre- 
served by  his  ancestors  till,  in  a  sudden  popular  commo- 
tion, the  palace  built  by  Duke  Sforza  was  burned  to  the 
ground.  The  tower  we  first  sheltered  in  on  the  island 
still  stands,  though  much  dilapidated,  and  is,  as  I  men- 
tioned, known  as  Sforza's  Tower. 

"  Thus,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Aleen  to  Mr.  Bitzpatrick, 
"  ends  my  legend,  which,  like  your  own,  is  founded  no 
doubt  on  some  historical  facts.  It,  however,  induced  me 
to  read  certain  chronicles  of  the  renowned  Duke  Sforza ; 
whom  all  historians  agree  in  making  a  famous  captain  and 
knight,  though  some,  indeed,  say  he  gained  his  crown  by 
an  act  of  perfidy." 

"  My  dear  Miss  Atherstone,"  returned  Mr.  Bitzpatrick, 
"  I  am  so  charmed  with  your  legend,  though  it  has  no 
fairies  in  it,  that  I  will  take  the  first  opportunity  of 
looking  into  a  history  of  that  period  of  Italian  annals, 
which  I  know  is  full  of  most  romantic  facts.  But  yonder 
is  the  termination  of  our  voyage,"  continued  Mr.  Bitz- 
patrick. "  There  is  Bally  Castle.  I  trust,  my  dear 
ladies,  you  will  like  it,  and  the  scenery  surrounding  it." 

"A  more  lovely  spot  cannot  be,"  said  Mrs.  Atherstone 
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and  her  daughter,  with  real  pleasure  beaming  in  the 
bright  eyes  of  Aleen.  "  But  what  is  the  name  of  that 
stupendous  mountain  to  the  left  ?" 

"  That,"  said  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  "  is  The  Keeper ;  and 
that  to  the  right  is  Inchigum.  The  first  is  nearly  3,400 
feet  high.  Amid  those  hills  is  the  celebrated  Devil's 
Bite — a  great  gap  said  to  be  made  by  his  Satanic  Majesty 
mistaking  the  ridge  of  of  the  mountain  for  a  fat  pig  !" 

Aleen  laughed  ;  and  just  then  the  barge  shot  up  to  a 
quay,  on  which  stood  a  handsome  boat-house.  Several 
attendants  were  ready  to  assist. 

Here  we  must  leave  our  heroine  for  a  time  ;  and,  in 
our  next  chapter,  visit  England. 


CHAPTEE     XXVI. 


In  a  richly-furnished  chamber,  in  a  large  and  handsome 
house — whose  gardens,  in  the  rear,  extended  to  the  edge 
of  the  river  Thames,  though  situated  in  the  heart  of  Lon- 
don— sat  Mr.  O' Grady  and  his  son,  William  Granville 
O'Grady. 

The  banks  of  the  river  Thames  in  Queen  Anne's  reign, 
and  in  that  of  George  the  First,  were  not  so  thickly 
built  over  with  vast  warehouses  as  at  present.  Many 
mansions,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Strand,  possessed 
handsome  gardens,  extending  to  the  water's  edge.  The 
house  inhabited  by  Mr.  O'Grady  belonged  to  a  rich 
grocer  and  soap-boiler,  and  was  let  to  Mr.  O'Grady,  at 
a  high  rent  for  that  period. 

It  was  past  ten  o'clock,  and  supper  had  just  been  re- 
moved. Several  decanters  and  flasks  of  wine  and  spirits 
were  placed  upon  the  table.  It  was  an  age  when  all 
men,  high  and  low,  drank  hard. 
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The  month  was  March,  and  a  remarkably  cold  March 
it  was — even  for  England.  A  wood  fire,  placed,  after  the 
fashion  of  France,  on  two  iron  supporters,  with  hand- 
some casts  of  a  dragon's  body  at  their  extremities,  blazed 
cheerfully.  Mr.  O'Grady  and  his  son  evidently  expected 
guests  that  night,  for  both  were  dressed  with  care,  and 
in  all  the  elaborate  ugliness  of  the  times. 

Father  and  son  were  conversing  earnestly ;  and  their 
countenances  were  somewhat  flushed,  as  if  they  had  been 
making  free  with  the  the  juice  of  the  grape  before  the 
supper  was  removed. 

"You  are  sure,  William,"  said  the  father,  " that  the 
duke  left  this  morning." 

"  Positive,"  returned  the  son. 

"  It  looks,  then,  as  if  this  intelligence  from  France  ia 
not  to  be  doubted,"  returned  Mr.  O'Grady. 

"  You  may  be  satisfied.  My  informant  is  not  to  be 
doubted,"  replied  the  son.  "  He  saw  the  fleet  lying  to 
off  Mardyke  ;  and,  during  the  late  severe  gale,  Sir  John 
Leake  and  Lord  Dursley  were  forced  to  abandon  the 
blockade ;  without  a  doubt,  the  Chevalier  St.  George  haa 
at  once  set  sail  for  Scotland." 

"  This  will  be  cheering  news  for  our  guests  to-night," 
said  Mr.  O'Grady. 

"  By  the  mass,  father,"  returned  the  son,  with  a  forced 
laugh,  "  I  think  you  and  your  Jacobite  friends  are  working 
hard  in  a  losing  cause.  I  wish  to  heaven  you  would  give 
up  this  bootless  enterprise.  This  Chevalier  St.  George 
will  never,  gain  the  crown  he  aims  at.  "We  could  ac- 
complish our  ends  without  risking  our  necks  to  the 
halter,  or  our  heads  to  the  block.  You  have  been,  half 
your  life,  lopping  at  the  branches,  when  you  could  have 
put  your  axe  to  the  roots." 

Mr.  O'Grady  looked  angrily  at  his  son  as  he  replied — 

"  It  is  you,  "William,  that  have  wavered — not  me.  And 
you  now  give  me  sorry  thanks  for  the  years  I  have 
laboured  to  raise  you  to  rank  and  fortune.  I  should 
have  succeeded   from    the   very   outset,  had    not   that 
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stumbling-block  to  our  path  been  born  afterwards.  If 
the  rascals  had  fired  the  mansion,  none  of  these  obstacles 
that  have  now  occurred  could  have  arisen." 

The  son  gazed  at  his  father  with  a  strange  expression 
of  disgust  on  his  handsome  features,  as  if  he  loathed  the 
idea.     His  sire  did  not  look  up ;  but  the  son  said — 

"  I  must  confess  I  somehow  do  not  like  this  wholesale 
way  of  proceeding.  It  is  certainly  too  bad  to  have  this 
fine  property — which  was  once  in  our  possession,  and  to 
which  I  really  feel  I  have  a  right — snatched  from  us 
without  a  struggle  to  get  it  back.  Still,  I  do  not  feel 
quite  inclined  to  proceed  to  the  extremity  you  propose. 
INow  with  respect  to  this  offer  of  Ulick  O'Connor's, 
depend  on  it,  it  is  now  at  an  end.  Sir  William  O' Grady, 
the  possessor  of  the  estates,  and  the  "William  0' Grady 
existing  at  present,  are  two  very  distinct  personages. 
Ulick  O'Connor  has  embarked  with  the  Chevalier  St. 
George,  and  will  land  his  train.     It's  all  a  mad  scheme." 

"I  know  very  well,  William,"  returned  Mr.  0' Grady 
moodily,  "  that  you  care  little  about  the  success  of  the 
Jacobite  cause  ;  but  I  can  tell  you,  if  this  expedition 
prospers — and  I  see  every  reason  that  it  should — it  will 
raise  us  to  wealth  and  rank.  The  confiscated  property 
of  the  Fitzmaurices  would  come  to  you." 

"  Well,  I  hope  it  may,  father,"  rejoined  the  son ;  "but, 
nevertheless,  I  feel  very  satisfied  that  I  can  still  command 
The  Warhawk.  She  made  a  splendid  voyage  the  other 
day  in  her  schooner  rig  ;  and  I  have  a  scheme  in  my  head 
with  respect  to  this  damsel,  Aleen  O'Connor,  as  Ulick 
persists  in  calling  her.  I  will  make  sure  of  her,  willing 
or  unwilling.  She's  a  splendid  girl;  and  her  fortune 
will  be  princely.  Ha !  here  come  some  of  your  Jacobite 
friends.  Take  care,  father,  take  care  !  These  Hanover 
rats  have  a  keen  scent.     I'm  off  to-morrow." 

As  he  spoke,  four  gentlemen  entered  the  room.  But 
as  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  conspiracy  then  on 
foot  to  overthrow  George  the  "First's  throne,  or  with  any 
of   the  conspirators,    save    Ulick    O'Connor    and   Mr. 
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O'Grr.ily,  we  will  pass  over  the  conference  between 
them,  which  occupied  most  part  of  the  night ;  and  merely 
say,  that  by  twelve  o'clock  next  day,  not  one  of  the 
party  remained  in  Loudon. 

We  must  here  relate  the  events  that  led  to  the  con- 
nection of  the  O' Grady  family  with  the  Granvilles  and 
Eitzmaurices.  At  the  period  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  cruel 
oppression  and  brutal  outrages  upon  the  unfortunate 
Irish  chieftains  who  opposed  his  arms  in  Ireland,  the 
O' Grady s  were  a  numerous  and  influential  family.  Like 
many  others,  however,  they  were  crushed  and  im- 
poverished, and  some  years  before  the  opening  of  ouu 
story,  only  two  orphan  brothers  survived  of  the  Kerry 
O'Gradys.  Without  home,  property,  or  influential 
kindred,  tbe  two  boys  were  reared  in  a  wild  and  neglected 
state,  in  a  poor  county  town  in  Kerry,  by  a  very  distant 
kinsman  on  the  mother's  side.  The  eldest  was  about 
thirteen  at  his  father's  death,  the  youngest  eleven. 

The  eldest  was  a  remarkably  handsome  boy ;  but,  from 
bis  very  earliest  years,  manifested  a  wild  and  vicious 
nature.  The  youngest  appeared  of  a  timid,  vacillating 
character  and  disposition.  Their  education  was  sadly 
neglected ;  for  their  protector,  himself  a  bachelor,  was  so 
reduced  in  character  and  circumstances,  as  to  subsist 
entirely  by  a  secret  connection  with  a  then  notorioiis  gang 
of  smugglers.  At  fourteen  years  of  age,  William 
O' Grady,  the  elder,  sailed  in  a  smuggling  lugger  for  the 
coast  of  Spain.  On  the  vessel's  departure  from  that 
country,  the  boy,  by  some  mischance,  was  left  behind ; 
and  being  of  a  roving,  reckless  disposition,  he  joined  a 
band  of  Zingarees  and  roamed  through  Spain  for  nearly 
two  years.  He  next  joined  a  troop  of  insurgents,  and 
being  taken  prisoner,  would  have  been  shot,  had  not  his 
youth  and  handsome  figure  attracted  the  attention  of 
Don  Jose  Maldonados,  the  officer  who  routed  the  insur- 
gents and  took  O' Grady  prisoner.  Don  Jose  listened  to- 
0' Grady's  account  of  himself  witb  great  surprise  ;  for  he 
represented  himself  to  be  a  member  of  a  noble  Irisb 
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family  driven  from  his  home  by  the  heretical  English. 
He  added  that  he  had  escaped  to  Spain  in  a  vessel  bound 
there,  and  that,  to  avoid  starvation,  he  had  been  induced 
to  join  the  insurgents,  of  whose  intentions  he  was 
ignorant. 

Don  Jose  took  him  under  his  protection ;  and,  naturally 
faring  and  clever,  he  soon  induced  his  patron  to  give  him 
a  commission  in  his  own  regiment.  In  three  years,  he 
rose  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  acquired  a  tolerable 
knowledge  of  military  tactics,  and  a  double  proportion  of 
vice  and  profligacy.  On  the  death  of  Don  Jose,  who 
was  killed  in  battle,  William  O' Grady  left  the  regiment, 
and  proceeded  to  Seville,  having  a  good  sum  of  money 
left  him  by  his  really  generous  protector.  Being  a 
determined  gambler,  he  soon  entered  into  the  dissipated 
society  of  that  city ;  but  getting  into  scrapes,  he  resolved 
to  go  and  try  his  fortunes  in  his  own  country.  In  the 
tall,  deeply-embrowned  and  soldier-like  looking  man,  no 
one  was  likely  to  recognize  the  wild  and  reckless  boy, 
who,  eight  years  previously,  had  sailed  from  his  native 
land  with  a  gang  of  smugglers. 

Assuming  another  name  as  soon  as  he  landed  at  the 
Cove  of  Cork,  he  proceeded  into  Kerry,  and  then  to  the 
little  town  of  Skibbereen,  where  he  had  left  his  brother 
with  his  mother's  kinsman.  As  he  justly  conjectured, 
no  one  recognized  him  ;  so  taking  up  his  abode-  in  the 
little  inn,  he  made  cautious  enquiries  concerning  his 
brother,  and  the  distant  relative  with  whom  he  had  been 
left.  The  letter,  he  learned,  was  dead.  His  brother,  five 
years  back,  had  gone  in  a  small  smack  to  Bristol,  and  no 
one  had  heard  anything  of  him  from  that  time. 

The  troubled  and  lawless  state  of  Ireland  at  this 
period  offered  to  William  O'Grady  a  wide  field  to  try 
his  fortunes  in.  Various  causes  led  to  his  intimacy  with 
the  turbulent  TTlick  O'Connor,  and  he  joined  him  in  his 
wild  projects  of  exterminating  the  English  settlers. 
Under  the  name  of  Eenwick,  William  O'Grady  joined 
several  of  the  secret  societies  then  existing  against  the 
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government.  At  the  same  time,  lie  openly  assumed  the 
title  of  an  officer  in  the  Spanish  army ;  and,  in  Cork,  fre- 
quented the  best  society.  His  handsome  person,  and 
insinuating  manners,  won  the  affection  of  Sir  Vrance 
Granville's  daughter;  and  finally,  he,  in  an  evil  hour, 
induced  her  to  fly  with  him ;  for,  as  to  gaining  her  father's 
consent,  he  knew  that  was  utterly  impossible.  For- 
tunately for  her,  she  died  in  giving  birth  to  a  son ;  and 
William  O'Grady,  knowing  how  hopeless  any  endeavour 
would  be  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  with  the  Gran- 
ville family,  returned  to  Ireland,  and  again  joined  Ulick 
O'Connor,  then  outlawed.  Under  the  name  of  Fenwick, 
O'Grady  became  the  leader  of  a  notorious  band  of  des- 
peradoes, who  committed  the  most  frightful  excesses  in 
the  counties  of  Cork  and  Kerry,  the  remote  districts  of 
which  latter  were  the  favourite  retreats  of  Fenwick  and 
his  associates. 

It  happened  that,  during  a  gale,  a  Dutch  galliote  was 
driven  on  the  rocks  near  Dunkestore ;  and,  her  unfortunate 
crew  being  drowned,  she  beat  over  the  rocks,  and  stranded 
on  the  beach.  Some  of  Fenwick's  men  took  possession 
of  her.  It  was  at  this  period  he  planned  his  attack 
upon  Castle  Granville.  Ulick  O'Connor  was  not  at  all 
aware  of  the  private  schemes  and  projects  of  his  daring 
and  reckless  associate,  as  he  was  shortly  after  forced 
to  fly  the  country.  Fenwick,  amongst  his  followers, 
possessed  one,  named  Dennis  Mahony,  who  was  perfectly 
devoted  to  him :  it  -was  this  man  who  married  Brady 
Sullivan,  a  scheming,  artful,  and  clever  woman.  She 
returned,  as  a  spy,  to  Castle  Granville,  and  contrived  to 
get  the  nursing,  as  already  mentioned,  of  the  young 
Cuthbert  Fitzmaurice.  Thus  O'Grady,  or  Fenwick,  as 
he  styled  himself,  became  acquainted  with  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  families  of  Granville  and  Fitzmaurice. 

Besides  the  project  of  making  his  son  next  heir  to  the 

Granville  property,  O'Grady  nourished  an  intense  hatred 

to  the  old  Baronet,  Sir  Vrance  Granville.     After  much 

thought  and  change  of  projects,  he,  at  last,  planned  the 

17 
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expedition  against  Castle  Granville.  The  Dutch  galliote 
was  repaired;  and,  embarking  with  sixty  of  his  most 
reckless  associates,  eager  for  the  plunder  of  Castle  Gran- 
ville, they  succeeded,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  in  their 
diabolical  and  murderous  attack.  Brady  Sullivan,  as  she 
was  called,  carried  off  young  Cuthbert  Fitzmaurice,  and, 
with  him,  was  taken  on  board  the  Dutch  galliote. 

But  O'  Grady  himself,  and  a  few  followers,  in  their  hurry 
and  confusion,  and  the  extreme  darkness  of  the  night, 
missed  the  boats.  The  alarm  having  reached  the  peasantry 
in  the  vicinity,  he  was  forced  to  cross  the  country,  and 
hide  himself  in  one  of  his  retreats  for  several  weeks, 
cursing  the  stupidity  of  his  followers  for  not  setting  fire 
to  the  castle.  In  the  meantime,  those  who  succeeded  in 
regaining  the  galliote  got  under  weigh ;  but  the  violent 
gale  that  blew  that  night,  and  the  intoxication  of  the 
whole  crew,  rendered  their  voyage  back  to  the  creeks  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cape  Clear  one  of  peril  and  difficulty.  In 
a  few  hours,  after  getting  under  weigh,  the  vessel  struck 
upon  one  of  the  numerous  reefs  off  the  coast ;  and,  in  the 
confusion  and  dismay,  several  of  the  crew  lost  their  lives 
Mahony,  however,  contrived  to  save  his  wife's  life,  without 
bestowing  a  thought  upon  the  unfortunate  child,  who  was 
left  to  perish  ;  and  when,  next  morning,  not  a  vestige  of 
the  Dutch  galliote  was  to  be  seen,  she  was  supposed  to 
have  beat  over  the  reef,  and  gone  down  in  deep  water. 

But  providence  ordered  it  otherwise.  "With  the  rise 
of  the  tide,  the  Dutch  sloop  beat  over  the  reef ;  and,  a 
strong  gale  springing  up  from  the  land,  drove  her  out  to 
sea,  leaky,  dismasted,  and  much  shattered ;  yet  able  to 
keep  the  sea  for  four-and-twenty  hours.  She  was  then 
boarded,  as  related,  by  old  Jack  Morris,  and  the  young 
Cuthbert  Fitzmaurice  was  saved. 

"When  "William  O' Grady  heard  that  the  galliotte 
perished,  and  the  child  with  it,  he  felt  exceedingly  pleased. 
The  heir  was  thus  removed,  and  further  plotting  was 
unnecessary.  Some  time  after  this,  the  desperate  bands 
of   different  denominations  that  infested  the  South    of 
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Ireland,  were  put  down  by  the  vigorous  measures  of 
government.  Every  effort  was  made  to  secure  the  person 
of  Fenwick,  but  he  evaded  all  pursuit.  O'Connor  was 
in  France,  in  the  French  service,  and,  shortly  after, 
O'Grady  contrived  to  escape  over  to  Portugal,  with  his  son. 

After  some  years  spent  there,  allowing  time  for  the 
name  of  Fenwick  to  be  forgotten,  he  began  to  think  of 
returning  to  Ireland  to  renew  his  project  against  the 
Granville  family.  Having  heard  that  the  Fitzmaurice 
estates  were  confiscated,  and  meeting  some  of  his  old 
associates  in  Lisbon,  then  engaged  in  the  contraband 
trade,  he  joined  them  in  building  a  smuggling  lugger  of 
a  superior  class  and  description.  At  this  period  he 
possessed  a  considerable  sum  of  money — gained  by  great 
success  in  gambling  transactions. 

On  arriving  in  Ireland,  having  disguised  his  person  as. 
much  as  possible,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  a  house, 
adjoining  the  old  tower  of  Kilgobbin,  on  the  Bandon 
river.  There,  with  the  assistance  of  his  old  allies,  Brady 
Mahony  and  her  husband,  he  planned  the  introduction 
of  his  son  William  to  Sir  Hugh  Granville,  as  the  lost 
Cuthbert  Fitzmaurice.  The  impatient  temper  of  his  son, 
who  detested  the  constraint  he  suffered  during  his  abode 
at  Castle  Granville,  and  the  suspicions  entertained  by 
Dennis  O'Eegan,  concerning  the  false  Cuthbert,  induced 
him  to  abandon  that'plan. 

Still,  no  failure  or  disappointment  could  discourage  him 
from  persevering  and  following  up  his  determination  of 
succeeding,  by  some  means  or  other.  No  matter  at  what 
risk,  he  would  persist  till  his  son  William  inherited  the 
property  he  considered  him  entitled  to. 

He  had  the  most  accurate  information  of  everything 
that  occurred  at  Castle  Granville.  When  Sir  Hugh 
returned  from  India,  William  O'Grady  still  continued  to 
keep  up  the  deception,  till,  by  listening  at  the  door  to  the 
communication  made  by  O'Began  to  the  Baronet,  he 
learned  that  he  was  discovered  ;  and,  not  choosing  to  face 
the  Baronet,  the  son  fled  to  the  father. 
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This  unexpected  denoeument  enraged  and  puzzled 
the  elder  O  'Grady;  for  a  time  he  was  uncertain  how  to 
act.  Still  there  was  no  necessity  for  flight ;  for,  though 
Cuthbert  was  suspected  as  an  imposter,  0' Grady  him- 
self was  still  totally  free  from  discovery.  Some  short 
time  after  this,  Mr.  O'Grady,  disguised,  was  in  Cork ; 
and,  passing  the  door  of  an  hotel,  he  was  struck  with 
astonishment  on  beholding  a  person  enter  the  house, 
whom  he  never  expected  to  see  again  in  this  world. 
Observing  a  waiter  speak  to  the  stranger  as  he  passed 
in,  O'Grady  inquired  the  name  of  the  gentleman. 

"  That  gentleman  in  black,  in  the  spectacles  ?"  inquired 
the  waiter. 

"Yes,"  returned  O'Grady,  anxiously. 

"  Oh,  sir,  that  was  Mr.  Gardener.  He  is  Sir  Hugh 
Granville's  private  secretary. 

"  Ha,  I  thought  so,"  said  Mr.  O'Grady,  joyfully.  "  I 
knew  him  at  once."  And  giving  the  waiter  a  couple  of 
pieces  of  silver,  he  added — "  Mr.  Gardener  is  a  very  old 
friend  of  mine.     Show  me  into  his  room." 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  said  the  waiter.     "This  way." 

The  next  morning  he  threw  open  a  door,  and  Mr. 
O'Grady  entered  the  room,  and  beheld  the  stranger 
seated  at  a  table,  writing  a  letter.  The  Baronet's  secre- 
tary raised  his  eyes  from  the  paper,  and  looked  into  the 
great  whiskered  and  moustachioed  face  of  Mr.  O'Grady, 
simply  saying — 

"  Pray,  sir,  to  what  do  I  owe  the  pleasure  of  your 
company?"  , 

The  waiter  having  retired  and  closed  the  door,  Mr. 
O'Giady  advanced  close  to  the  table,  and  passing  his 
hand  across  his  face,  he  removed  his  moustachios, 
saving — 

"  Is  it  possible,  Terence  O'Grady,  you  forget  your 
only  brother  ?" 

Mr.  Gardener  fell  back  m  his  chair,  pale  as  death  at 
the  word  Terence.  But  when  the  sentence  was  finished, 
as  if  relieved  from  a  great  weight,  he  sprang  on  his  feet, 
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and  embraced  his  brother  with  a  real  feeling  of  affection 
and  astonishment. 

"Good  God,  William!"  exclaimed  he,  "I  did  not 
know  you  in  the  least." 

"Ah,  I  am  not  surprised  at  that,  Terence,"  returned 
Mr.  O' Grady,  coolly  restoring  to  his  lip  his' false  mous- 
tachios,  and  sitting  down  beside  his  brother. 

"  Tou  were  very  young  when  we  parted  ;  but  I  could 
not  mistake  you.  So  you  are  actually  secretary  to  Sir 
Hugh  Granville — the  very  man  who,  by  a  special  and 
royal  grant,  has  robbed  my  son  of  his  undoubted  rights." 

Mr.  Gardener,  as  we  shall  continue  to  call  him,  to 
avoid  confusion  of  names,  looked  at  his  brother  with  a 
most  perplexed  gaze.  But  Mr.  0' Grady's  head  was  full 
of  the  most  extraordinary  wild  schemes.  Strange  that 
this  man  should  prefer,  in  pursuit  of  his  views,  to  traverse 
so  crime-stained  a  path,  when  he  must  have  known  in 
his  heart,  that  had  he  candidly  and  openly  declared  that 
the  false  Cuthbert  was  Sir  Hugh's  own  lawful  nephew — 
the  only  child  of  his  eldest  sister — the  generous  and 
upright  Baronet  would  unquestionably  have  settled  a 
handsome  inheritance  upon  the  young  man.  JSTo ;  the 
heart  and  soul  of  O' Grady  was  essentially  bad  and 
vicious.  He  would  grasp  at  the  whole,  and  steep  his 
soul  in  guilt  to  gain  his  perverted  ends. 

Thus,  then,  after  years  of  separation,  the  brothers 
met;  and  it  now  became  Mr.  0' Grady's  object  to  con- 
trive that  his  brother's  situation  in  the  family  of  Sir 
Hugh  should  be  of  infinite  benefit  to  himself  and  his  plans. 

"We  have  said  that,  when  a  child,  Terence  O'Grady 
was  of  an  extremely  weak  and  changeable  nature.  He 
was  easily  led ;  and,  in  consequence  of  hi3  neglected 
childhood,  he  had,  from  his  earliest  years,  witnessed  every 
kind  of  profligacy  and  trickery,  defiance  of  the  laws,  and 
savage  propensities.  At  this  period  of  his  life,  under 
proper  guidance,  he  might,  probably,  have  turned  out 
an  honest  man  ;  but,  becoming  familiar  with  so  much 
depravity,  his  inclination  led  him  to  follow  an  evil  course. 
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To  get  rid  of  such  a  youth,  his  relative,  finding  he  made 
no  scruple  of  deceiving  him,  sent  him  to  Bristol  to  an 
Irish  storedealer  there,  that  he  might  learn  a  trade. 
Terence  thus  acquired  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  book- 
keeping, and  then  became  a  clerk  in  a  merchant's  count- 
ing-house. Being  naturally  docile,  he  progressed  rapidly, 
but  soon  got  into  bad  company;  and  being  detected,  or  sus- 
pected, of  committing  some  frauds  against  his  employers, 
was  dismissed.  He  then  proceeded  to  London,  and  being 
really  an  excellent  accountant,  and  writing  abeautiful  hand, 
he  soon  procured  a  situation  :  for  his  exterior  was  good, 
and  his  countenance  rather  handsome  than  otherwise.  In 
a  few  years,  he  worked  himself  into  a  very  lucrative  estab- 
lishment, and  might  have  realised  a  handsome  indepen- 
dence but  for  his  love  of  pleasure  and  evil  company. 

In  a  fatal  hour  he  married  a  most  unprincipled  woman 
— handsome  and  extravagant.  She  induced  him  to  commit 
a  forgery  for  a  large  sum,  with  the  greater  part  of  which 
she  decamped  with  an  abandoned  associate.  Exasperated 
and  maddened  at  this  desertion,  and  dreading  discovery, 
as  the  time  approached  when  the  forged  document  would 
be  presented  to  his  employers,  Terence  O'Gradyfled; 
and,  going  to  Liverpool,  managed  to  get  a  passage  in  a 
fine  ship  bound  for  Calcutta,  determined  to  turn  over  a 
new  leaf,  and  shun  evil  compauy. 

On  board  this  ship  was  a  gentleman  going  out  to  India 
to  fill  a  lucrative  situation  under  the  Government. 
During  the  passage,  his  secretary  died  of  a  fever.  "With 
a  little  management,  and  having  an  extremely  good 
address,  Terence  O' Grady,  under  the  name  of  Gardener, 
offered  his  services  for  the  time  to  the  gentleman,  whose 
name  was  Hamilton,  and  who  was  eventually  so  much 
pleased  with  his  new  secretary's  writing  and  unassuming 
manner  during  the  voyage,  that,  on  arriving  at  Calcutta,  he 
offered  to  continue  him  in  the  situation  he  had  temporarily 
filled.  This  offer  Mr.  Gardener  gladly  accepted,  and  vowed 
he  would  honestly  fulfil  his  duties.  And  he  did  so  for  three 
er  four  years,  when  unfortunately  he  lost  his  kind  patron. 
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Just  at  this  period,  Sir  Hugh  Granville  arrived  at 
Madras ;  and  the  Baronet  making  inquiries  for  a  secretary 
to  put  together  some  intricate  papers,  Mr.  Gardener 
applied  and  was  engaged.  Sir  Hugh  Granville,  like  Mr. 
Hamilton,  was  so  highly  pleased  with  his  services,  that 
he  offered  to  retain  him  with  a  handsome  salary  and  a 
pension  at  his  death,  if  he  would  accompany  him  to  Europe. 
To  this  Mr.  Gardener  gladly  accepted,  for  the  climate 
was  beginning  to  destroy  his  constitution.  In  the  lapse 
of  years  in  Ireland,  and  under  another  name,  he  had  no 
fear  of  being  discovered,  and  therefore  sailed  for  Europe 
with  Sir  Hugh.  Terence  was  amazed  when  he  learned 
from  his  brother  his  history  ;  and  that  his  nephew,  Wil- 
liam O' Grady,  was  actually  the  next  heir  to  the  great 
Granville  estates,  provided  Sir  Hugh  died  without  a  will. 

After  this  first  meeting,  the  brothers  frequently  had 
conferences.  But  it  is  needless  to  repeat  all  the  argu- 
ments used  by  William  O'  Grady  to  induce  his  brother 
to  enter  into  his  plans  to  secure  to  his  son  the  inheritance 
of  the  Granvilles.  Hitherto,  Terence  had  kept  his  word  : 
he  had  acted  fairly  and  honestly  to  his  two  last  patrons  ; 
and  it  required  considerable  time,  and  most  plausible 
arguments,  to  gain  him  over  to  his  brother's  views.  Having 
seen  the  certificates  of  marriage  and  the  birth  of  his 
brother's  child,  Terence  considered  his  nephew  lawfully 
entitled  to  the  Granville  estates — though  he  knew  they 
might  be  willed  away  from  him.  Everything,  therefore, 
depended  on  the  suppression  of  a  will.  Besides,  in  the 
event  of  success,  he,  Terence,  was  to  receive  a  thousand 
a-year  during  his  life.  This,  certainly,  had  some  weight 
with  him  in  his  determination  to  help  his  brother.  Sir 
Vrance  Granville  was  the  first  baronet  created  in  Ireland. 
His  son,  Sir  Hugh,  for  his  services  abroad — and  having 
no  heirs  of  his  own  body — obtained  the  power  from  the 
Crown  of  willing  his  title,  and  his  family  estates,  to  his 
nephew,  Gerald.  The  object,  then,  was  to  secure  the 
will.  Terence  was  aware  that  Sir  Hugh  had  made  one 
in  favour  of  his  beloved,  and,  as  he  supposed,  only  nephew. 
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This  would  have  been  scarcely  possible  had  not  the 
Baronet — on  his  return  to  Castle  Granville,  with  his  secre- 
tary, to  make  some  arrangements  with  respect  to  property 
■ — been  employed  at  the  very  time  of  his  death  in  arranging 
some  valuable  papers  in  a  singularly  constructed  cabinet, 
secured  by  a  most  ingenious  lock — incapable  of  being 
imitated  or  forced  Sir  Hugh,  that  fatal  morning,  had 
unlocked  his  cabinet.  Mr.  Gardener  was  sitting  at  the 
table,  marking  and  taking  memoranda,  when  a  low  moan, 
from  the  Baronet,  fell  upon  his  ear.  He  turned  hastily 
round ;  and  at  that  identical  moment,  the  Baronet  fell 
upon  the  floor,  struck  with  apoplexy.  The  first  impulse 
of  Terence  O'Grady  was  to  give  the  alarm.  His  hand 
was  on  the  bell :  he  paused.  Deadly  pale,  with  anxiety 
and  terror,  he  gazed  alternately  upon  the  senseless  Baronet 
and  the  open  cabinet.  The  study  was  in  a  remote  wing 
of  the  castle ;  the  cabinet  was  let  into  the  wall,  and  the 
lid  was  of  brass.  It  stood  wide  open,  and  a  single  glance 
showed  him  the  will.  Stooping,  he  lifted  the  head  of  his 
generous  patron,  and  he  felt  his  pulse.  It  had  ceased. 
He  laid  his  hand  on  his  heart :  it  was  silent.  The  noble 
and  upright  Sir  Hugh  Granville  was  dead. 

Terence  O'Grady  stepped  to  the  cabinet,  and  seized, 
with  a  somewhat  trembling  hand,  the  important  will. 
Placing  it  in  a  secure  spot,  apart  from  the  library,  for  it 
was  too  large  to  conceal  about  his  person.  He  then 
locked  the  cabinet ;  took  Sir  Hugh's  bunch  of  keys ; 
opened  a  private  desk,  and  placed  the  key  of  the 
cabinet  therein ;  and  then  returned  the  keys  to  the 
Baronet's  pocket.  He  now  rang  the  bell  with  violence, 
rushing  at  the  same  time  from  the  library,  and  shouting 
loudly  for  assistance. 

The  deed  was  done.  Mr.  Briefless  was  summoned  ; 
but  Mr.  Gardener  escaped  all  suspicion.  There  could 
appear  no  possible  motive  to  allow  even  a  thought  of 
wrong  to  rest  on  Mr.  Gardener  ;  for  Mr.  Briefless  knew 
that  in  the  will  the  secretary  was  left  two  hundred 
pounds  a-year  for  life ;   and  the  loss  of  the  will  deprived 
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him  of  that  legacy.  Not,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Briefless, 
even  for  an  instant,  mixed  up  Mr.  Gardener's  name  with 
the  loss  of  the  will ;  though  the  worthy  lawyer  could  not 
be  convinced  hut  that  the  will  had,  in  some  manner  or 
other,  been  made  away  with. 

After  Sir  Hugh's  death,  Mr.  Gardener,  having 
received  much  kindness  from  Mr.  Briefless,  and  a  promise 
that  his  intended  legacy  would  yet  be  made  good  by 
Gerald  Granville,  said  he  would,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  cross  the  Channel,  and  reside  for  a  time  in 
Devonshire. 

From  motives  of  his  own,  Terence  deceived  his  brother 
William  by  declaring  he  had  burnt  Sir  Hugh's  will, 
while  he  retained  it  in  bis  own  possession.  It  was 
shortly  after  this  that  he  underwent  his  first  attack  of 
epilepsy.  Ha  had  been,  from  childhood,  of  a  feeble  con- 
stitution ;  his  mind  was  never  very  strong,  and  he  was 
always  prone  to  superstition.  Being  now  fearfully 
shattered,  his  past  life  rose  before  him  in  terrible  dis- 
tinctness ;  and  the  fearful  convulsions  he  underwent 
during  his  attack,  left  him  weak  and  broken  in  mind  and 
body.  Two  succeeding  attacks  so  completely  altered 
him  in  feature,  that  even  his  brother  would  have  doubted 
his  identity.  Horrid  dreams  haunted  him  at  night: 
prostration  of  mind  perplexed  him  during  the  day ;  and 
nervous  anxiety  and  fear  of  the  coming  of  darkness, 
made  life  a  perfect  misery. 

Conscience,  at  length,  so  worked  upon  him,  that, 
getting  a  longer  interval  of  ease,  and  firmly  believing 
that  the  fearful  disease  he  laboured  under  was  a  judg- 
ment of  God,  he  determined  to  undo,  as  far  as  lay  in 
his  power,  the  evil  he  had  committed.  Therefore,  taking 
Sir  Hugh's  will  with  him,  he  reached  Cork,  and,  as  the 
reader  already  knows,  was  stricken  dead  in  the  very  act 
of  restitution. 

We  have  been  as  brief  as  possible  in  winding  up  and 
elucidating  those  events  of  the  story  which  may  appear 
in  any  way  mysterious  ;  and  shall  now  follow  the  details 
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of  our  narrative  to  the  end  without  being  arrested  in  our 
course  by  retrograde  movements. 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 

To  the  westward  of  the  Islands  of  Cape  Clear,  lie  seve- 
ral most  extraordinary  deep  inlets  of  the  sea  running 
several  miles  in  various  directions  into  the  interior  of  a 
very  wild,  and,  at  the  period  of  our  tale,  very  deserted 
ill-cultivated  country,  scattered  over  with  a  poor  and 
somewhat  lawless  race  of  inhabitants.  All  this  country 
now  wears  a  very  different  aspect ;  populous  villages  and 
towns  are  seen  where  not  a  hut  existed  in  the  reigns  of 
Queen  Anne  and  George  the  First.  Many  a  goodly 
cutter  and  schooner  sailed  from  those  creeks  for  various 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom;  while  in  Anne's  reign 
their  sole  living  occupants  were  enormous  flocks  of  wild 
fowl,  and  an  occasional  smuggling  craft  and  its  crew, 
hiding  behind  the  numerous  islands,  which  to  a  casual 
observer,  block  up  their  mouths.  Some  of  these  creeks 
can  boast  of  much  natural  beauty  of  scenery  ;  others  are 
bare  banks  of  mud.  Some  are  stern  and  grand,  from  the 
precipices  and  masses  of  huge  rocks  that  hem  in  their 
silent  and  tranquil  waters. 

One  bright  morning  in  the  early  part  of  September, 
the  sun  had  just  raised  its  head  from  its  ocean  bed,  and 
its  rays  fell  over  the  still  waters  of  a  most  romantic  creek, 
about  six  miles  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Clear.  This 
creek  was  not  half  a  mile  broad  in  any  part;  but 
the  water  Mas  singularly  deep,  and  the  cliffs  high  and 
perpendicular.  Not  a  breath  of  wind  fell  upon  the 
water ;   for  several  bold  and  singularly-shaped  islands 
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shut  up  the  entrance  from  the  sea;  so  that  the  space 
within  looked  like  a  circular  lake  excluded  from  all  com- 
munication with  the  outward  world.  In  the  middle  of 
this  water  lay  a  long,  low,  graceful  craft,  with  its  tall 
tapering  spars  towering  high  above  the  bank,  and  with 
scarcely  to  the  eyes  a  shroud  to  support  them.  This 
vessel  was  The  "Warhawk,  then  the  sole  property  of 
"William  O' Grady.  During  the  short  period  that  he 
enjoyed  the  rank  and  wealth  of  the  Granville  family,  he 
had  purchased  all  the  shares  of  the  several  owners  of 
this  celebrated  smuggling  lugger,  which,  as  yet,  had 
defied  all  attempts  either  to  capture,  or  condemn  her. 
He  then  used  her  as  his  yacht. 

Though  she  had  never  been  caught  with  a  contraband 
article  on  board,  she  was  notoriously  known  as  the  most 
successful  smuggling  lugger  that  ever  ran  a  cargo  to  the 
coast  of  Ireland.  William  O'Grady  did  not  join  in  any 
of  the  political  schemes  of  his  plotting  father :  he  had  no 
taste  for  them  whatever ;  and,  with  more  foresight  than 
his  designing  sire,  during  the  short  period  of  his  pros- 
perity he  put  aside  some  large  sums,  in  case  of  an  emer- 
gency. "When  deprived  of  his  ill-gotten  title  and  estates, 
"William  O'Grady  consoled  himself  with  the  reflection 
that  he  still  possessed  the  "Warhawk  and  several  thou- 
sand pounds ;  and  once  more  he  gathered  about  him 
many  of  his  old  associates,  determined,  if  he  failed  in  the 
projects  he  then  had  in  view,  that  The  "Warhawk  should 
return  to  her  old  trade. 

On  the  ^morning  indicated  at  the  opening  of  this 
chapter,  the  lugger  was  lying  at  single  anchor  in  the 
pool,  at  the  back  of  Clare  Island.  As  soon  as  the  sun's 
rays  fell  upon  the  flush  deck,  the  crew,  which  then  con- 
sisted of  only  fourteen  seamen,  were  roused  from  their 
slumbers,  and  all  on  board  became  actively  engaged  in 
getting  under  weigh.  In  the  midst  of  the  bustle, 
"William  0'G«ady  came  upon  deck.  The  anchor  was  up ; 
but  no  sails  were  hoisted,  and  the  tide  was  at  the  full, 
without  motion  either  way. 
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"  You  must  sweep  her  out,  Mahony,"  said  "William 
O'  Grady  to  his  follower,  who  is  known  to  our  readers  as 
Brady  Sullivan's  husband,  and  the  ci-devant  Phelirn 
O'Toole. 

"  We  shall  have  a  breeze,"  said  Dennis  Mahony, 
"  after  we  pass  Enniskerkin  Island.  The  tide  is  on  the 
turn,  and  anything  will  set  her  out  through  the  Gut." 

Accordingly,  four  immense  sweeps  were  run  out ;  and, 
the  ebbmaking,  the  Warhawk,  with  great  ease,  was  kept 
moving  through  the  narrow  channel  between  the  three 
Islands  that  blocked  up  the  mouth  of  this  singular  creek. 

"Did  Tendersink's  sloop  get  into  Baltimore  last 
night?"  demanded  William  O'Grady  of  Mahony,  who 
was  steering  the  lugger. 

"Faix,  the  Dutchman  did  it  well,"  replied  Mahony. 
"  He  got  part  of  his  cargo  safe  stowed  away  in  the 
caverns,  and  then  sailed  into  Baltimore  with  a  cargo  of 
stockfish,  salt  cod,  and  sour  Dutch  cheeses.  He's  a 
beauty,  is  Tendersink.  I  staid  with  him  till  late  last 
night." 

"Did he  see,"  inquired  William  O'Grady,  "anything 
of  this  fast  brig — now  on  this  coast,  and  commanded  by 
the  very  same  man  that  had  the  cutter,  that  chased  us 
to  the  old  head  ?  Captain  Morris — that's  his  name,  is  it 
not  ?" 

"Faix,  that's  the  man,"  answered  Mahony;  "he's  a 
commander  now,  add  the  ten-gun  brig  he  has  is  said  to 
be  the  fastest  ever  seen  on  this  coast.  But,  be  gorra ! 
we  shall  care  little  for  her  should  she  have  a  run  after 
us." 

"  But  did  Tendersink  see  her  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  he  didn't.  He  said  she  was  at  Bantry,  or  in 
Kenmare  Bay.  There's  a  nice  breeze  from  the  eastward, 
sir,"  continued  Mahony,  as  the  lugger  shot  out  from  the 
shelter  of  the  island,  and  stood  towards  the  large  one  of 
Enniskerkin,  some  sunken  rocks  preventing  her  attempt- 
ing to  go  through  the  other  channel,  which  was  much 
shorter. 
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"  "Well,  get  in  the  sweeps,  and  up  with  our  fore-lug. 
If  we  get  a  good  breeze  from  the  eastward,  we  can  reach 
our  destination  to-night,"  said  "William  O'Grady,  taking 
the  tiller  himself. 

The  immense  sheet  of  canvas  forming  the  fore-lug  was 
soon  up,  and  filled  with  the  rising  breeze ;  and  then  the 
mizen.  Rapidly  threading  her  way  through  the  intri- 
cacies of  a  really  dangerous  channel  of  sunken  rocks,  the 
Warhawk  soon  gained  the  open  sea  without  the  Island  of 
Enniskerkin ;  and  then  hoisting  her  main-lug,  stood  away 
for  the  Mizen  Head. 

"  She  goes  along,  sir,"  observed  Mahony,  "  better  than 
ever,  since  you  shifted  the  foremast  a  foot." 

"  I  think  she  does,  Dennis  ;  but  I  have  something  to 
say  to  you  about  this  Captain  Morris,  who  commands  this 
teu-gun  brig.  I  heard  some  strange  tale  of  him  in  a  club- 
room  in  London  some  months  ago,  about  the  time  he 
received  his  rank  of  commander." 

"  1'aix,  I  wanted  myself  to  say  something  about  him," 
returned  Mahony;  "  but  what  did  you  hear,  sir  ?" 

"  Why,  I  was  one  evening  engaged  at  a  card-table  in  a 
club-room,  and  a  gentleman  standing  by  said  to  another, 
in  my  hearing — '  Oh,  yes,  that's  the  officer  who,  when  a 
lad,  picked  up  the  body  of  the  unfortunate  and  gallant 
Admiral  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  who  was  wrecked,  you 
know,  on  the  Scilly  Islands.'  '  Oh,  I  remember,'  returned 
the  other  gentleman,  who  was  a  naval  officer,  and  an  old 
man  ;  '  I  was  on  board  Parker's  brig  when  she  went  to 
St.  Mary's  to  bring  the  body  away.  That  lad's  history 
was  curious  enough.  They  told  us  he  was  picked  up  in  a 
Dutch  galliote  off  the  Islands,  quite  a  wreck ;  and  all  they 
could  make  out  of  the  child  was,  that  his  name  was  Cuth- 
bert.'  When  I  heard  that  name,"  continued  William 
O'Grady,  "  coupled  with  that  of  a  Dutch  galliote,  I  was 
struck  forcibly ;  so  much  so,  that  I  played  a  wrong  card 
and  lost  my  game,  and  a  hundred  guineas  at  the  same 
time.  While  I  was  apologizing  to  jny  partner,  the  two 
gentlemen  moved  on,  and  I  heard  no  more.  But  Iremem- 
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ber  my  father  and  you  speaking  of  a  Dutch  galliote,  and 
that  it  was  in  such  a  craft  that  my  cousin,  Cuthbert  Fitz- 
maurice,  perished.  Now  are  you  sure,  Mahony,  that  that 
vessel  you  carried  off  the  young  boy  in,  did  go  down  ?" 

"  Be  gorra,  sir,  I  begin  to  doubt  it.  "We  never  saw 
more  of  her,  certainly ;  but,  by  Jabers,  after  knocking 
her  ribs  for  a  couple  of  hours  against  the  sunken  rocks 
off  Quince  Island,  it  was  only  natural  to  suppose  she 
made  a  hole  in  the  water  the  moment  she  beat  off  the 
rocks — and  yet  she  mightn't." 

"  JYo,  I  am  sure  she  did  not,"  said  "William  0' Grady ; 
"  for  afterwards  I  contrived  to  ask  a  question  or  two  of 
old  Captain  Pocock,  the  naval  officer  I  heard  speaking  in 
the  club-room,  and  he  gave  me  the  year  and  date  of  the  time 
he  visited  the  Scilly  Islands.  The  lad  found  in  the  Dutch- 
man was  then  about  fourteen  years  old.  He  also  remem- 
bered the  name  of  the  Dutch  vessel  he  was  found  in ;  for 
the  lad's  courage,  and  dexterity,  and  seamanship,  pleased 
old  Captain  Pocock,  who  has  ever  since  interested  himself 
about  this  Captain  Morris." 

"  What  was  the  name,  Mister  William  ?"  asked  Dennis 
Mahony,  anxiously.  "  It  was  a  devil  of  a  name — I  could 
make  nothing  of  it.  But,  be  gorra,  if  I  heard  it  I'd 
remember  it,  in  reason  of  your  father's  noticing  it,  and 
laughing  at  the  attempts  we  made  at  it." 

"  Well,  Captain  Pocock  said  the  galliote's  name  was 
'  Hohengoleim.' " 

"  Oh,  musha,  begor,  that's  her !"  exclaimed  Dennis. 
"  We  called  her  the  Old-hen-and-go-lame  ;  but  we  never 
made  out  where  she  hailed  from,  for  the  crew  were  all 
drowned,  and  the  other  name  was  the  dickens  of  a  name 
— as  long  as  my  arm,  and  as  full  of  h's,  and  r's,  and  1's  as 
would  puzzle  St.  Patrick  himself.  What  will  be  done 
now,  sir  ?  Here's  another  chip  of  the  same  block  ;  for 
as  sure  as  I'm  alive,  this  Captain  Morris  is  your  cousin, 
Cuthbert  Fitzmauriee." 

"  It's  no  matter  if  he  is,"  returned  William  O'Grady ; 
w  let  him  find  his  name  out  if  he  likes.     Let  me  manage 
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and  succeed  in  my  present  project,  and  I  do  not  care  who 
holds  the  estates.  But  you  said,  Dennis,  that  you  had 
something  to  relate  about  this  Captain  Morris.  "What  is 
it?" 

"  "Why,  sir,  I  heard  that  the  brig  lay-to,  some  weeks 
ago,  off  Castle  Townsend,  and  that  Captain  Morris  went 
ashore  and  visited  Granville  Castle,  and  was  shown  all 
over  it.  That,  afterwards,  he  went  to  Innismoyle  Abbey ; 
and  it  was  remarked  by  several  of  the  household,  that  the 
Captain  was  wonderful  like  to  Sir  Gerald  Granville,  your 
cousin.     Now,  be  gorra,this  looks  mighty  queer." 

"Yes,"  rejoined  William  O' Grady,  "  it  looks  as  if  he 
had  gained  some  clue  or  other  to  induce  him  to  endeavour 
to  trace  his  origin.  Now  should  my  cousin  Gerald  fall 
in  the  wars,  which  is  not  unlikely,  this  brother  of  his 
(and  I  am  satisfied  he  is  his  brother),  would  be  a  sad 
stumbling-block  to  my  father's  schemes." 

"  Eaix,  your  honour's  father  is  likely,  by  all  accounts, 
to  bring  his  own  head  to  the  block,  if  he  doesn't  give  up 
his  political  schemes,  as  he  calls  them.  They  say  the 
Pretender  was  forced  to  slip  his  cable,  and  that  the  whole 
thing  is  knocked  on  the  head." 

"  "Where  did  you  hear  that,  Dennis  ?"  asked  "William 
O' Grady,  anxiously. 

Dennis  Mahony  looked  up  into  his  master's  face  with 
a  hesitating  expression  on  his  own  features.  But  after  a 
moment  he  said : 

"  There  was  a  man  from  Mr.  Comerford's  came  in  last 
night  before  I  left  the  Tower  to  come  on  board ;  and  he 
said  Miss  Grace  told  him  to  tell  you  to  take  care,  for 
there  were  officers  all  over  the  country,  hunting  out  politi- 
cal offenders  ;  and  that  it  was  said  your  father's  real  name 
was  known,  and  that  he  and  you  were  suspected  of  being 
in  the  country." 

As  Dennis  Mahony  mentioned  the  name  of  Miss  Grace, 
a  deep  flush  spread  over  the  face  of  William  O' Grady  ; 
but  the  next  instant  a  dark  frown  altered  the  entire 
expression  of  his  countenance,  as  he  almost  savagely  said : 
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"  "Why  the  devil  didn't  you  mention  this  first  ?" 

"  Faix,  first  or  last,  Mister  "William,  it  can  make  no 
difference,"  returned  Mahony,  in  a  dogged  kind  of  tone. 
"  You  tould  me  niver  to  mention  Miss  Grace's  name 
again.  So,  faix,  I  didn't  mind  mentioning  it  at  all,  for  the 
matter  of  that." 

"  Here,  take  the  helm,"  said  O'Grady,  giving  the  tiller 
to  Dennis,  and  pacing  the  long  deck  of  the  lugger  in  deep 
thought. 

On  sailed  the  "Warhawk,  smoothly  and  swiftly.  The 
Mizen  Head  was  passed,  and  then,  hauling  her  wind,  she 
held  on  her  course,  with  the  breeze  freshening.  Dunma- 
nus  and  Bantry  Bays  were  passed,  and,  as  the  sun  sank 
into  the  western  wave,  the  Warhawk  was  running  through 
the  sound  called  the  Blasques.  "When  the  shades  of  night 
fell  over  the  deep,  she  ran  into  a  cove  under  David's 
Head,  and  there  let  go  her  anchor,  having  run,  from  sun- 
rise, a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  miles, 


CHAPTER     ZXVIII. 

Athebstone  Hail  was,  at  the  period  of  our  story,  ar 
irregular,  yet  handsome,  pile  of  building.  Built  on  a 
gentle  elevation  above  the  river  Kenmare,  and  facing  the 
broad  bay,  misnamed  Kenmare  Biver,  it  commanded  s 
most  magnificent  view  over  sea  and  land.  On  the  lane 
side  towards  the  north,  the  country  was  thickly  woodec 
at  that  period  :  the  nearest  town  of  any  consequence  was 
Tralee. 

Its  warlike  builder,  living  in  a  period  of  perpetua 
strife  and  warfare,  rendered  Castle  Atherstone  a  place  o 
considerable  ^strength.  A  broad  moat  encompassed  thre< 
sides  of  the  building,  which  had  turrets  and  watch-towers 
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and  drawbridge,  and  portcullis.  But  all  these  remains  of 
feudal  times  had,  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  entirely  vanished. 
The  moat  had  become  guiltless  of  water  for  years,  and 
Mrs.  Atherstone's  husband  had  formed  it  into  a  pleasant 
plantation.  Gardens  and  shrubberies  had  usurped  the 
place  of  grim  defences,  and  various  modern  improvements, 
tastefully  executed,  rendered  Atherstone  Hall,  at  the 
period  of  our  story,  a  handsome  and  commodious  mansion. 

Aleen  was  in  raptures  with  the  house,  the  view,  and 
the  delightful  pleasure-gardens.  Mrs.  Atherstone  herself 
was  haunted  by  many  affecting  remembrances  in  again 
taking  up  her  residence  in  her  once  most  happy  home. 
Time  had  softened,  but  not  at  all  obliterated,  the  memory 
of  him  she  had  so  tenderly  loved,  and  so  soon  lost.  Four 
years  of  happy,  tranquil,  wedded  life :  a  mother,  and  then 
the  grave  closed  over  the  father  also. 

The  first  few  weeks  which  she  passed  in  her  old  home 
brought  back  to  her  mind  these  foregone  sorrows,  and  a 
quiet  and  not  unpleasant  melancholy  stoleover  her  mind. 
But  Aleen,  as  youth  generally  does,  looked  forward  with 
hope  and  joy  stirring  her  young  heart,  and  filling  her 
mind  with  visions  of  happiness ;  she  trusted  that  the 
clouds  that  hung  over  her  hopes  would  be  chased  away, 
and  a  bright,  clear  sky  succeed. 

Aleen  passed  many  an  hour  rambling  with  her  maid 
along  the  pleasant  banks  of  the  river,  and  on  the  romantic 
shores  of  the  bay.  Her  thoughts  were  far  off  with  her 
absent  lover,  recollecting  a  thousand  little  events  dear  to 
memory,  for  they  all  tended  to  prove  the  deep  love  and 
devotion  Gerald  felt  for  her. 

Bambling  one  day  along  the  shores  of  the  bay  with 
Mrs.  Atherstone  and  a  female  attendant,  they  came  to  a 
long  jutting  crag  that  ran  abruptly  into  the  sea.  The 
tide  was  then  very  low  spring ;  and  for  the  first  time  since 
their  arrival,  they  perceived  they  could  pass  the  rocks, 
and  visit  the  singular  caverns  on  the  other  side.  As  they 
were  picking  their  way  across  the  rocks,  Aleen  saw  a 
small  boat  push  from  the  beach,  and  pull  slowly  out  into 
38 
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the  bay.  Three  persons  were  in  it,  and  from  the  low 
mast,  Aleen  could  discern  a  long  net  hanging  down,  as  if 
drying. 

"  Had  we  been  a  little  sooner,-  we  might  have  got  some 
prawns  and  shrimps,"  said  Aleen.  "They  were  catching 
them  in  the  hollows  of  the  rocks,  I  dare  say.  I  have 
observed  a  boat  here  fishing  several  times,  and  you  have 
been  promising  me  some  ever  since  our  arrival." 

"  Well,  in  truth,  Aleen  love,"  responded  Mrs.  Ather- 
stone,  "  you  should  have  had  them,  but  our  fishermen 
say  it  is  early  in  the  season.  I  never  heard-  of  their 
fishing  for  those  little  fish  in  this  bay  ;  they  catch  them, 
I  know,  up  the  river.  But  look  at  the  singular  range  of 
caverns  before  us.     "What  a  number  there  are !" 

In  a  few  moments  the  ladies  and  their  attendants  had 
entered  a  spacious  and  deep  cavern,  with  sides  beautifully 
cut  by  nature  into  numerous  pillars.  In  fact,  so  regular 
and  artistically  were  they  arranged,  that,  for  a  time,  it 
puzzled  the  explorers  to  make  out  whether  they  were  not 
the  work  of  human  hands. 

"  We  must  defer  the  examination  of  these  caverns," 
said  Mrs.  Atherstone,  "  till  we  have  two  or  three  atten- 
dants with  torches.  "We  are  already  in  the  dark,  and 
probably  have  not  penetrated  half  way." 

"  "What  a  splendid  place  for  smugglers !"  exclaimed 
Aleen.  "  I  fancy  they  might  hide  their  booty  here  for 
years  without  fear  of  detection." 

"  This  bay  was  always  a  noted  resort  for  such  people," 
observed  Mrs.  Atherstone ;  "  and  I  remember,  years  ago, 
hearing  many  wild  and  terrible  tales  of  the  lawless  smug- 
glers of  this  coast.  But  that  was  during  the  troubled 
reigns  of  James  and  "William." 

As  Mrs.  Atherstone  spoke,  and  they  were  turning  to 
i  retrace  their  steps,  the  loud  "  Hallo  !"  of  a  man's  voice 
was  heard,  and  somewhat  startled  them.  As  they  faced 
the  entrance  of  the  cave,  they  plainly  perceived  a  human 
figure  entering,  and  then  again  tbey  heard  themselves 
summoned  to  come  forth,  as  the  tide  was  rising.     The 
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»dies,  rather  alarmed,  hurried  out  of  the  cave,  and  per- 
eived  a  gentleman  waiting  their  exit.  He  bowed  very 
olitely,  saying — 

"  I  have  taken  the  liberty,  madam,  of  summoning  you 
arth,  as  perhaps  you  are  not  conscious  that  the  way  you 
ame  is  now  impracticable,  as  the  spring  tide  rolls  in 
ver  this  flat  with  exceeding  rapidity ;  and  though  no 
anger  whatever  exists,  still  you  would  be  detained  many 
iours  waiting,  as  the  ascent  by  the  cliffs  would  be  too 
angerous  for  you  to  attempt." 

While  the  stranger  was  speaking,  both  ladies  raised 
heir  eyes  to  him  ;  and  both,  at  the  same  moment,  thought 
hey  had  seen  his  face  before — but  the  next  glance  satisfied 
hem  they  had  not. 

The  stranger  was  a  tall  and  very  handsome  man  about 
ight  and  twenty,  or  thirty  years  of  ago.  He  was  simply, 
hough  handsomely  attired  in  a  dark  green  hunting-suit ; 
ie  wore  a  broad  black  belt  over  his  shoulder,  which  held 

shot  and  powder  flask ;  and  in  his  hand  he  carried  a 
hort  and  very  handsome  silver-mounted  fowling-piece. 

"  We  feel  much  obliged,  in  truth,"  replied  Mrs.  Ather- 
tone,  "  for  your  warning.  It  was  extremely  indiscreet 
■f  us  to  venture  here  without  a  guide  or  pilot." 

"  Do  not  be  uneasy,  madam.  The  boat  in  which  I 
ame  this  morning  to  explore  these  caves,  and  to  amuse 
ayself  in  shooting  the  puffins,  and  parrots,  and  other 
tirds  which  frequent  the  cliffs,  is  still  here.  I  saw  you, 
aadam,  from  the  bay,  and  made  bold  to  row  ashore  and 
yarn  you.  The  men  are  fishermen,  and  will  land  you 
he  other  side  of  the  rock.  You  may  thus,  for  an  hour 
onger,  continue  your  examination  of  some  of  the  caves, 
vhich  even  this  tide  will  not  reach." 

"I  thank  you,  sir,  for  your  courtesy,"  returned  Mrs. 
Ltherstone ;  "  and  will  accept  the  offer  of  your  boat  at 
>nce.  I  do  not  wish  to  delay  my  return,  as  I  live  suffi- 
;iently  near  to  visit  the  spot  at  a  future  and  more  con- 
re*nient  time." 

The  stranger  bowed,  and,  hailing  the  boat,  the  meet 
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pulled  in  to  a  convenient  range  of  low  rocks,  from  which 
the  ladies  might  easily  step  into  the  little  craft,  on  the 
stern  sheets  of  which  the  stranger  ordered  the  men  to 
place  his  boat  cloak. 

The  water  was  perfectly  calm  ;  not  even  a  light  swell 
rolled  into  the  bay — a  thing  not  very  usual  on  that  wild 
coast.  Having  seated  themselves,  the  men  pulled  out  to 
avoid  the  sunken  rocks ;  and  AleeD,  who  loved  to  sail  on 
the  broad  deep  waters  she  so  constantly  had  a  view  of 
from  her  window,  enjoyed  the  short  transit  round  the 
rocks  into  the  bay  on  the  other  side.  Atherstone  Hall 
was  now  distinctly  visible,  and  had  a  noble  and  imposing 
appearance  from  the  sea,'~backed  by  the  dark  woods. 

"  Tour  mansion,  madam,"  said  the  stranger,  following 
the  direction  of  both  the  ladies'  eyes,  "  has  truly  a  most 
imposing  and  very  picturesque  appearance." 

"  It  stands  in  a  very  favourable  position,"  responded 
Mrs.  Atherstone,  "  and  certainly  enjoys  a  most  varied 
prospect  over  sea  and  land." 

"Yes,"  returned  the  stranger,  in  a  thoughtful  tone ; 
"it  occupies  the  identical  spot  where  once  stood  a  very 
different  edifice ;  and,  to  me,  it  brings  back  some  very 
painful  reflections  on  bygone  times." 

Mrs.  Atherstone  seemed  surprised,  while  Aleen  looked 
up  for  an  instant  at  the  speaker,  and  caught  his  dark 
and  meaning  eyes  steadily  fixed  upon  her.  It  was  but 
for  an  instant,  for  he  let  his  glance  drop  ;  yet  there  was 
an  expression  in  that  glance,  which  troubled  the  maiden 
— she  scarcely  knew  why. 

"  Pray  may  I  inquire,"  asked  Mrs.  Atherstone,  with  a 
slight  manifestation  of  curiosity  in  her  manner,  "  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  our  rescue  from  the  danger 
either  of  getting  wet  or  enduring  a  very  tedious  delay." 

"  I  am  quite  a  stranger,  madam,"  replied  the  unknown* 
"  to  this  country  altogether.  That  is  as  far  as  personal 
acquaintance  goes,  though  I  know  all  about  its  history. 
I  have  been"  nearly  a  fortnight  exploring  these  rocks. 
You  will,  I  trust,  forgive  me  for  having  mentioned  that 
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the  vicinity  recalled  unpleasant  recollections;  particu- 
larly the  spot  where  your  mansion  stands  ;  for  on  that 
very  site  stood  the  castle  of  the  once  powerful  chief  of 
the  Desmonds.  This  territory,"  he  added,  with  a  smile, 
'  was  once  my  ancestors'  It  was  won  by  yours  with 
the  sword,  like  many  other  fair  lands  in  this  green  Island." 

"  Then  probably,"  returned  Mrs.  Atherstone,  some- 
what suprised,  "  you  are  a  Desmond  ?" 

"  No,  madam,  not  in  name  ;  but  closely  connected  with 
that  family.     My  name  is  Fitzmaurice." 

"  With  a  start  of  intense  suprise,  mingled  with  a  sin- 
gularly painful  feeling,  Aleen  again  gazed,  but  this  time 
unshrinkingly,  at  the  speaker. 

"Fitzmaurice!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Atherstone,  equally 
istonished,  if  not  confounded,  by  the  words  of  the  stran- 
ger ;  "  how  is  that  ?  Are  there  two  families  of  that 
name  ?  Or  are  you  a  relative  of  the  Fitzmaurices  of  the 
County  Cork  ?" 

"  Relative,  I  cannot  call  myself,  madam ;  though,  pro- 
bably, about  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  now  divided 
families  might  have  sprung  from  the  same  stock.  My 
forefathers  were  the  Kerry  Fitzmaurices.  Our  ancestor 
was  James  Fitzmaurice,  a  brother  of  Sir  John  Desmond ; 
rod  it  was  from  this  chieftain  (James)  that  Sir  Ralph 
/Uherstone  won  these  broad  lands." 

Just  at  that  moment,  the  boat  reached  a  convenient 
Landing  place.  Mrs.  Atherstone  made  no  reply  ;  but  she 
thought  much  upon  the  singular  coincidence  of  her  thus 
accidentally  becoming  acquainted  with  members  of  both 
the  families  of  Fitzmaurice. 

After  stepping  ashore,  Mrs.  Atherstone  reiterated  her 
icknowledgments  of  the  obligation  she  was  under  to  Mr. 
Fitzmaurice  ;  and  though  she  somehow  did  not  feel  in- 
3lined  to  keep  up  an  acquaintance  thus  made,  her  natural 
kindness  of  heart,  and  the  usual  hospitality  of  her  country 
prevailing,  she  said — 

"  Should  you  prolong  your  stay  in  these  parts,  Mr. 
Fitzmaurice,  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  at  Atherstone 
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Hall ;  and  if  you  are  fond  of  field  sports,  you  are  per« 
fectly  at  liberty  to  try  our  woods  and  fields." 

"Tou  are  very  kind,  madam,"  returned  Mr.  Fitzmau- 
rice  ;  "  though  my  stay  will  not  Be  long,  having  to  join 
my  regiment  shortly,  I  shall  feel  proud  of  accepting  your 
kind  and  hospitable  offer." 

And  bowing  very  profoundly,  they  parted. 

"  "Well,  Aleen,"  said  Mrs.  Atherstone  to  her  thought- 
ful companion,  as  they  entered  the  Park-walk,  leading  to 
the  front  of  the  mansion,  "  what  think  you  of  this  day's 
adventure,  and  our  new  acquaintance  ?  We  seem  doomed 
to  fall  in  with  the  name  of  Fitzmaurice." 

"  That  gentleman,"  replied  Aleen,  in  a  very  thoughtful 
voice,  and  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  path — "that 
gentleman  is  not  a  Fitzmaurice." 

Mrs.  Atherstone  halted  in  her  walk,  and,  with  a  look 
of  extreme  surprise,  gazed  into  the  thoughtful  face  of  her 
niece,  saying — 

"  "What  on  earth,  Aleen,  leads  you  to  make  so  strange 
an  assertion  ?  All  that  he  stated  with  respect  to  the 
Atherstones,  and  to  former  owners  of  this  territory  of 
the  Desmonds  and  Fitzmaurices,  is  strictly  true." 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  contrary  of  that,"  re- 
turned Aleen;  and  then,  with  a  significant  smile,  she 
looked  up  into  the  face  of  Mrs.  Atherstone.  "  But  I  will 
tell  you,"  she  continued,  "why  I  said  what  I  did,  that 
you  may  not  take  me  for  a  witch.  When  we  entered  the 
boat,  Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  as  be  calls  himself,  laid  that  hand- 
some silver-mounted  gun  of  his  on  the  bench  for  a 
moment  while  he  adjusted  the  boat-cloak  for  you.  I  can- 
not say  why,  but  my  gaze  happened  to  rest  on  a  plate  of 
silver,  on  which  was  engraved  a  crest,  and,  underneath, 
were  the  initial  letters,  'W  G.  0.  G-.'  The  next  moment 
he  turned  round,  as  though  hastily,  and  taking  up  the 
gun,  placed  it  in  a  leather  case.  Now,  you  know  the 
broken  lance  is  the  well  known  crest  of  the  O'Gradys, 
and  the  initial  letters  are  assuredly  meant  for  William 
Granville  O' Grady." 
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"  I  see  it  all  now,"  said  Mrs.  Atherstone,  in  a  thought* 
ful  manner.  "  My  brother  has  planned  this,  or  the  young 
man  wished  to  see  his  way  under  an  assumed  name, 
before  he  declared  himself.  Now  that  he  has  lost  the 
title  and  the  property  of  the  Granvilles,  it  shows  Ulick 
still  imagines  your  heart,  Aleen,  may  be  won  from  its 
first  impressions." 

"  Then,  indeed,  my  father  errs  most  strangely.  My 
love  for  Gerald  will  never  end.  But  I  somehow  fancy 
my  father  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  scheme  of  Mr. 
O'Grady's.  I  do  not  like  it;  there  is  something  more  jn 
it  than  I  can  fathom.  What  do  you  intend  doing,  mother 
dear,  should  he  come  ?  Even  before  I  saw  his  initials 
upon  the  fowling-piece,  I  felt  a  secret  and  unaccountable 
aversion." 

"  Oh,  my  little  pet,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Atherstone,  this 
time  laughing  merrily,  "  those  secret  aversions  of  young 
maidens  in  love  are  by  no  means  unaccountable.  Dam- 
sels with  hearts  already  preoccupied,  generally  look  with 
a  sort  of  aversion  upon  gentlemen  who  evince  more  than 
a  moderate  admiration  of  their  beauty  ;  and  it  was  very 
plain  to  be  seen  that  this  false  Fitzmaurice  was  wonder- 
fully struck  with  you.  But  should  he  accept  my  invita- 
tion, I  shall  receive  him  politely,  and  as  if  we  knew 
nothing  whatever  of  his  secret.  He  will  very  soon  per- 
ceive the  uselessness  of  following  up  a  pursuit  in  which 
he  can  have  no  chance  of  success." 

"  I  will  keep  out  of  his  way  at  any  rate,"  said  Aleen. 
"  Knowing  who  he  is — for  I  am  satisfied  I  am  right— 
his  presence  will  be  painful  to  me." 

"  Well,  my  love,  you  can"  do  so.  Eecollect,  however, 
we  promised  your  father  to  allow  Mr.  O'Grady  to  visit  us." 

" Tes,  yes,"  interrupted  Aleen,  "when  Mr.  O'Gradv 
comes  as  Mr.  O'Grady,  well  and  good.  This  is  Mr. 
Fitzmaurice,"  she  added  laughing  ;  "  so  he  must  be  con- 
tent to  pay  his  devoirs  to  you,  dear  aunt." 

"  Well,  here  we  are,"  said  Mrs.  Atherstone,  entering 
the  open  portal  of  the  mansion.     "  We  owe  him,  at  least, 
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the  pleasure  of  eating  our  dinners  at  home,  instead  of  sit- 
ting several  hours  on  rocks  with  no  dinner  at  all — e  vero." 


CHAPTEE    XXIX. 


The  reader  may  probahly  think  we  have  totally  forgot- 
ten our  hero ;  but  we  beg  to  assure  him  such  is  not  the 
case.  We  fear  we  are  writing  a  somewhat  rambling  kind 
of  tale ;  but  for  the  life  and  soul  of  us,  we  cannot  help  it 
now,  having,  unfortunately  for  ourselves,  got  our  heroine 
in  Ireland,  and  our  hero  in  Italy.  Now,  though  wishing 
very  sincerely  to  bring  them  both  into  the  same  locality; 
we  are  puzzled  how  to  do  so  without  destroying  the  ve- 
racity of  our  story.  Begging,  therefore,  a  little  longer 
indulgence  from  our  readers,  we  return  to  our  hero,  whom 
we  left  in  Turin,  expecting  a  visit  from  Ulick  O'Connor. 

In  the  morning  after  their  meeting  at  Mrs.  Ather- 
stone's,  Ulick  O'Connor  was  shown  by  O'Regan  into 
Gerald's  apartment.  O'Connor  still  wore  his  monkish 
garment  over  his  undress  military  habit ;  but,  on  enter- 
ing Gerald's  room,  he  laid  it  aside,  and,  taking  the  chair 
offered  him  by  the  colonel,  sat  down,  saying — 

"  I  owe  you,  colonel,  too  great  an  obligation  to  think 
of  any  other  mode  of  settling  our  difference  than  simple 
explanation.  "Without  any  feeling  of  anger,  therefore, 
for  the  unguarded  words  you  made  use  of  yesterday,  may 
I  ask  what  induced  you  to  say  what  you  did  ?" 

"Feeling  the  happiness  of  a  whole  life  at  stake,"  re- 
plied Gerald,  surprised  at  the  mild  manner  of  the  exiled 
prince,  "  I  perhaps  rashly  hazarded  words  that  had  no 
other  foundation  than  surmises  formed  in  my  own  mind, 
after  hearing  Mrs.  Atherstone's  history -of  herself,  and 
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tow  Aleen  came  under  her  protection.  It  struck  me — 
pardon  me,  sir,  if  I  unintentionally  touch  a  chord  pain- 
ful, perhaps,  now  even  after  the  lapse  of  years — it  struck 
me  that,  passionately  attached,  as  you  declared  you  were, 
to  my  unfortunate  mother,  it  was  not  very  likely  that  so 
soon  after  you  could  have  formed  a  second  attachment, 
and  your  sister  be  wholly  ignorant  of  it.  Again,  I  was 
struck  with  the  circumstances  attending  Mrs.  Ather- 
stone's  confinement,  and  the  birth  and  death  of  her  child 
during  her  husband's  absence — you  were  in  the  mansion 
at  the  time ;  and  though  Mrs.  Atherstone  ardently  de- 
sired to  see  her  offspring,  which  she  knew  was  born  alive- 
— for  she  insists  that  her  senses  were  then  perfect — her 
wish  was  never  gratified.  These  circumstances,  trivial, 
perhaps,  in  themselves,  nevertheless  forcibly  pressed  upon 
my  mind,  and  at  once  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Aleen  was  not  your  child,  but  the  child  of  your  sister." 

Gerald  paused.  Never  for  an  instant  did  the  dark, 
expressive  eyes  of  O'Connor  leave  the  face  of  his  com- 
panion, as  he  spoke.  He  betrayed  no  manner  of  emotion, 
his  fine  features  wearing  an  aspect  of  undisturbed  tran- 
quillity. 

"You  have  been  candid,  colcrvel,  in  your  explanations," 
responded  O'Connor.  "  I  have  no  right  to  interfere  with 
any  man  in  thinking  what  he  pleases ;  but  as  you  openly 
expressed  your  opinions  in  my  presence,  I  considered 
myself  in  a  manner  called  upon  to  request  you  to 
give  me  your  reasons  for  suck  an  assertion  as  you  made. 
You  have  done  so  fairly  and  candidly  ;  at  the  same  time- 
I  do  not  see  that  I  am  called  upon  to  lay  open  my 
past  life  to  you  or  any  one.  Therefore,  I  make  no 
comment  upon  what  you  have  said.  A  time  may  come  for 
explanation,  but  not  now.  I  will  say,  however,  this 
much,  putting  aside  political  motives  and  creed,  there 
is  no  man  living  I  would  prefer  to  bestow  a  daughter  of 
mine  upon  than  you,  Colonel ;  and  if  you  will  simply 
promise  me  not  to  hold  any  communication,  either  by 
letter  or  otherwise,  with  Mrs.  Atherstone  and  her^niece* 
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for  the  space  of  one  year,  I  will  undertake,  on  "my  part, 
should  we  all  be  living  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  to 
offer  no  manner  of  opposition  to  your  winning  the  heart 
and  hand  of  Aleen,  should  your  wishes  tend  that  way 
after  the  stipulated  period  shall  have  expired.  If  you 
hesitate,  I  must — " 

"Nay,"  hastily  interrupted  Colonel  Granville,  "I  do 
not  hesitate.  I  give  you  my  sacred  word  to  fulfil  your 
wishes.     At  the  same  time,  I  trust  no  force " 

"  Tou  may  rest  satisfied,"  interrupted  O'Connor,  with 
a  slight  shade  passing  over  his  countenance,  "  that  Aleen 
shall  never  be  forced  to  do  anything  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  her  heart  or  her  feelings.  I  am  no  tyrant, 
Colonel,  though  the  victim  of  tyranny.  I  will  say  no 
more.  But,"  and  he  held  out  his  hand  with  a  kind  and 
affectionate  look  and  manner,  "  believe  me,  I  am  grateful 
in  heart  and  feelings  towards  you.  Tou  said  that  I  loved 
your  mother  before  she  became  your  father's  wife.  You 
are  right.  I  loved  her  with  a  devotion  and  fervour  not  to 
be  surpassed.  Tou  may  think  it  strange  a  man  should 
love  to  such  excess  without  some  hope.  Alas  !  time  has 
not  obliterated  the  memory  of  those  days;  and  there 
was  a  brief  period  when  I  thought  my  love  was  returned. 
I  have  never  known  one  really  happy  hour  from  that 
time  to  this.  My  blighted  hopes  tended  to  make  me 
what  I  was;  but,  enough  of  the  past."  And  with  a 
sudden  effort  O'Connor  seemed  to  conquer  some  violent 
emotion  ;  for,  after  a  pause,  he  suddenly  drew  from  within 
his  vest  a  small  case,  held  by  a  minute  gorfl-chain. 
Touching  a  spring,  he  exclaimed,  "  Look,  Colonel 
Granville,  upon  that  face,  and  say,  could  a  man  that  once 
loved  those  matchless  features  ever  forget  ?" 

Surprised  and  considerably  moved,  Gerald  looked  upon 
a  beautifully  executed  portrait  of  his  unfortunate  mother. 
He  knew  it  at  once  ;  for  a  full-length  portrait  of  his  parent 
hung  in  the  picture-gallery,  in  Granville  Castle.  Never, 
perhaps,  did  his  gaze  rest  upon  so  fascinating  a  face.  It 
was  not  alone  the  perfect  symmetry  of  feature  that 
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distinguished  that  lovely  portrait.  It  was  the  expression, 
30  soft,  so  tender,  beaming  from  the  brilliant  eyes,  that 
caught  at  once  the  admiration  of  the  beholder.  Gerald 
no  longer  wondered  at  O'Connor's  despair  at  losing  her  ; 
But  it  more  firmly  convinced  him,  that  his  surmises,  with 
respect  to  Aleen's  birth,  were  something  more  than  mere 
suspicions. 

"  I  cannot,"  said  O'Connor,  after  a  long  pause,  and 
?peaking  in  a  low  feeling  voice,  "  I  cannot  hate  the  son 
of  her  I  loved  so  deeply  and  so  truly.  Though,  in  the 
frenzy  of  disappointment,  I  swore  deadly  hatred  to  him 
who  won  from  me  such  a  treasure,  yet  as  the  grave  holds 
both,  my  love  and  my  hatred  are  of  little  moment. 
Nevertheless,  I  will  carry  the  former  with  me  to  the 
comb.  The  latter  is  forgotten.  These  recollections, 
Colonel,  overpower  me  ;  and  I  long  to  drive  them  away 
in  active  life,  I  bid  you  farewell  with  no  other  feeling 
in  my  heart  than  that  of  affection.  Remember  your 
promise.     We  know  not  what  is  in  the  womb  of  time." 

Wringing  the  hand  of  Gerald  Granville  with  much 
emotion  and  kindness  of  manner,  O'Connor  threw  his 
monk's  mantle  over  his  stately  form,  and  abruptly  left 
the  saloon. 

For  nearly  an  hour  the  Colonel  remained  immersed  in 
profound  and  not  unpleasant  thought.  Housing  himself 
from  his  reverie,  he  rose  with  a  cheerful  and  hopeful 
spirit.  The  future  appeared  in  brighter  colours ;,.  and 
the  lovely  image  of  Aleen  seemed  to  come  before  his 
mind's  eye  with  a  sweet  smile  of  trust  and  hope  upon 
her  ruby  lip.  He  felt  fully  convinced  in  his  own  mind 
that  Aleen  was  truly  Mrs.  Atherstone's  daughter:  he 
jlso  fancied  he  could  surmise  O'Connor's  object  in 
deceiving  his  sister  with  respect  to  her  child's  death. 
At  that  period,  Mrs.  Atherstone  declared  that  "Click 
O'Connor  was  wrapped  up  in  gloomy  despondency,  and 
completely  ruled  by  a  narrow-minded  and  bigoted  priest. 
Blindly  devoted  to  the  creed  of  his  ancestors,  "Click  had 
probably  been  induced,  by  the  idea  of  saving  the  child's 
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soul,  to  persuade  the  mother  that  her  infant  had  died. 
Perhaps,  in  after  years,  when  firmly  wedded  to  his  own 
faith,  he  might  have  restored  her ;  but  it  certainly  was 
not  at  all  likely  that,  being  madly  in  love  with  Emmeline 
Granville,  he  should  unite  himself  to  another.  All  these 
surmises  and  conjectures  were  only  to  be  solved  by 
time. 

"  A  year  will  soon  pass,"  thought  G-erald,  "  amid  the 
stirring  events  now  taking  place  in  Flanders  and  Bel- 
gium." 

"Without  any  further  delay  the  young  Colonel  resolved 
to  join  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  A  few  days  previous 
to  his  interview  with  TJlick  O'Connor,  he  had  received 
letters  from  his  old  friend  and  comrade  Arthur  Carisford, 
who  was  with  his  regiment  at  Bellenghen.  Preparations 
were  being  made  on  both  sides  for  the  renewal  of  the 
war,  which  Captain  Carisford  thought  would  be  hotly 
contested. 

O'Kegan  received  directions  to  prepare  for  immediate 
departure.  He  intended  to  proceed  first  to  Vieuna, 
where  he  expected  to  receive  letters  from  Mr.  Briefless, 
having  written  to  that  gentleman  some  time  back. 

After  a  tedious  journey,  Gerald  reached  Vienna,  and 
there  unexpectedly  met  Prince  Eugene,  from  whom  he 
received  a  most  friendly  and  gracious  reception.  His 
highness  stated  that  the  Duke  was  assembling  his  army 
in  Flanders,  and  that  the  Prench  General,  the  Duke  de 
Vendome,  was  already  in  the  field.  Colonel  Granville, 
therefore,  hurried  to  his  banker's  to  ascertain  if  Mr. 
Briefless  had  forwarded  the  needful,  without  which  we 
can  neither  get  on  in  peace  or  war.  The  remittances 
had  arrived  some  time ;  and  there  was  also  a  letter  of 
recent  date  from  Mr.  Briefless,  marked  "  most  important." 
Gerald  quickly  broke  the  seal  and  read  the  contents. 
His  astonishment  was  indeed  great  when  he  read  a  full 
statement  of  the  recovery  of  his  uncle's  will,  and,  conse- 
quently, his  restoration  to  the  title  and  fortune  of  the  late 
Sir  Hugh  Granville.     The  worthy  lawyer  ended  his  long 
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letter,  by  earnestly  imploring  his  young  friend  to  be  con- 
tented with  the  laurels  he  had  already  won,  and  not,  like 
a  madman,  allow  a  worthless  ounce  of  lead  to  deprive 
him  of  doing  some  good  to  his  fellow  creatures,  by 
spending  a  noble  fortune  amongst  them. 

Gerald  could  not  but  smile  at  his  worthy  old  friend's 
epistle ;  and  as  he  was  anxious  to  resume  his  journey,  he 
sat  down,  on  returning  to  his  hotel,  and  fully  answered 
the  latter.  O 'Began,  when  made  acquainted  with  the 
news  from  Ireland,  became  bewildered  with  joy ;  and,  by 
no  means  averse  to  a  little  fighting  when  nothing  else 
was  to  be  done,  now  thought,  like  the  little  lawyer,  that  his 
master  had  had  quite  enough  of  war,  and  was  not  a  little 
angry  and  disappointed  on  finding  he  still  persisted  in 
joining  the  army. 

"  Faix,  it's  too  bad,"  muttered  O'Eegan,  as  he  packed 
up  his  master's  effects,  "  to  be  shot  at  for  mere  amuse- 
ment. Honour  and  glory  are  mighty  fine  things,  when 
your  pocket  his  filled  by  then-  Bu£,  by  my  conscience, 
it's  more  honourable  spending  twenty  thousand  a  year  in 
our  own  dear  country,  than  in.  killing  poor  devds  that 
never  did  you  a  pin's-worth  of  harm ;  and,  by  St.  Patrick, 
may  get  knocked  on  the  head  yourself." 

But  impatient  as  he  was  to  get  home, 0 'Regan  was  forced 
to  be  satisfied  with  his  master's  assurance,  that  after  one 
more  campaign,  provided  it  pleased  Providence  to  pre- 
serve him,  he  would  return  to  Ireland. 

Sir  Gerald  Granville  joined  the  Duke  at  Lorgniers. 
Put  it  is  not  our  intention  to  weary  the  reader  with  the 
details  of  the  great  Duke's  campaigns.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  state  that  Sir  Gerald  gained  fresh  laurels  at 
Oudenarde ;  and  at  the  Battle  of  Rantzae,  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  of  great  service  to  the  Electoral  Prince 
of  Hanover,  afterwards  George  II.,  who,  in  this  attack, 
gallantly  charged  at  the  head  of  Bulac's  Dragoons,  and 
had  his  horse  shot  under  him.  Sir  Gerald  raised  the 
Prince,  and  remounted  him  on  his  own  horse.  Colonel 
Laschky  was  killed  by  the  side  of  the  Prince.     Our  hero 
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was  present  at  the  siege  of  Ghent,  and,  with  the  Duke 
of  Argyle,  took  possession  of  that  citadel.  Here  termi- 
nated his  military  career. 

Having  received  a  severe  wound,  G-erald  remained  in 
Brussels  for  several  months ;  but,  at  length,  became 
extremely  anxious  to  return  to  England.  Upwards  of  a 
year  had  now  expired  since  he  parted  with  O'Connor  in 
Turin ;  and,  from  that  period,  he  had  not  received  the 
slightest  intelligence  of  those  who  were  so  dear  to  him, 
though  he  heard  occasionally  from  Mr.  Briefless  and  Mr. 
Harmer.  They,  however,  knew  nothing  of  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Mrs.  Atherstone,  for  Gerald  strictly  refrained 
from  mentioning  the  name.  He  was  now  free  to  make 
any  enquiries  he  pleased.  He  had  heard  that  the  attempt 
of  the  French  King  in  favour  of  the  Chevalier  St.  George, 
in  1715,  had  signally  failed,  and  that  several  important 
captures  had  been  made  of  the  conspirators,  among  whom 
was  the  Duke  of  Hamilton ;  but  the  name  of  O'Conner 
did  not  appear. 

Exceedingly  anxious  to  gain  some  intelligence  of  Mrs. 
Atherstone  and  his  beloved  Aleen,  our  hero  quitted 
Brussels  as  soon  as  possible,  and,  reaching  Dover,  pro- 
ceeded, with  but  little  delay,  to  London.  On  the  morn- 
ing after  his  arrival  in  the  metropolis,  he  called  at  the 
mansion  of  Mrs.  MacMahon  as  the  most  likely  place  to 
gain  some  intelligence  of  Mrs.  Atherstone.  But  here  he 
was  disappointed,  for  Mrs.  MacMahon  was  then  in  Ire- 
land. He  was  leaving  the  mansion,  rather  vexed,  when 
he  suddenly  thought  thaj;  the  housekeeper  might  know 
something  of  one  so  very  intimate  with  her  mistress. 

"  Pray,  madam,"  said  he,  retracing  his  steps,  and  seek- 
iag  a  second  interview  with  the  dame,  "  pray  can  you 
inform  me  whether  a  lady  I  once  saw  in  this  house,  and 
whom  you  must  remember  to  have  been  on  a  visit  here 
about  six  or  seven  years  ago,  has  returned  from  abroad  ? 
I  mean  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Atherstone." 

"  Oh,  dear  yes,  sir,"  replied  the  housekeeper.  "  There 
was  no   fear   of  my  forgetting  the  good  lady  and  her 
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laughter — on  their  return  from  abroad,  they  resided  here 
or  a  time,  with  my  mistress,  and  afterwards  left  London 
or  their  estates  in  Ireland.  I  cannot  say  where  they 
ire  situated,  but  Mrs.  MacMahon,  who  is  now  in  Dub- 
in,  residing  in Square,  will  be  able  to  inform  you." 

This  intelligence  greatly*  pleased  Sir  Gerald  Granville, 
dio,  thanking  the  old  dame,  returned  to  his  hotel,  and 
jave  Dennis  0 'Began  the  pleasing  intelligence  that  he 
ms  to  pack  up  and  get  ready  for  immediate  departure, 
is  he  intended  to  proceed,  without  further  delay,  to 
Dastle  Granville. 

But  as  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  in  town,  and 
vished  to  present  him  to  the  new  Sovereign  of  Great 
Britain,  George  the  Eirst,  he  was  forced  to  delay  a  day 
)r  two  longer  ;  highly  pleased,  however  with  his  presen- 
;ation  at  Court,  though  impatient  at  being  detained. 

At  last,  he  set  out,  to  the  infinite  joy  of  his  impatient 
follower,  and  reached  Dublin  without  accident  or  adven- 
;ure,  a  thing  not  very  frequent  in  those  days. 


CHAPTEE     XXX, 


Gbanville  Castle,  the  chief  residence  of  the  Granville 
iamily  in  Ireland,  from  the  first  period  of  their  settling 
bhere,  was  of  a  much  older  date  than  Atherstone  Hall,  or 
Glandore  Abbey.  It  was  first  built  by  an  Irish  Chiet 
tain,  named  MacMurchad,  so  far  back  as  the  reign  of  the 
second  Eichard ;  but  little,  if  any,  of  its  original  design, 
remained  standing  at  the  period  of  our  story.  Like 
Atherstone  Hall,  its  moat,  its  draw-bridge,  and  ramparts, 
had  all  disappeared  ;  and  a  fine  and  substantial  mansion, 
■with  still  some  defences,  remained  standing  in  the  midst 
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of  a  noble  park,  close  to  the  borders  of  G-landore  Har- 
bour, a  beautiful  and  extensive  sheet  of  water,  almost 
landlocked.  On  the  opposite  shore,  close  by  the  entrance 
of  the  Miros  river,  stood  Glandore  Abbey,  a  stately  build- 
ing, erected  by  Sir  Gerald's  grandfather,  on  the  site  of 
an  ancient  Abbey  of  that  name.  The  waters  of  Glandore 
Harbour,  about  a  mile  or  more  in  width,  separated  the 
two  mansions. 

Sir  Gerald  Granville's  reception  at  Castle  Gran- 
ville was  enthusiastic ;  rejoicings,  illuminations,  &c, 
succeeded  each  other.  Numerous  visitors  were  invited ; 
and,  for  nearly  a  fortnight,  none  of  the  numerous 
retainers  of  the  family  were  allowed  to  return  to  their 
homes,  by  the  master  of  the  revels,  the  delighted  Dennis 
O'Eegan. 

Mr.  Harmer  was  to  remain  at  Castle  Granville  as 
domestic  chaplain.  He  felt  proud  of  his  former  pupil, 
and  was  greatly  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  passing  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  the  house  of  Sir  Gerald  Gran- 
ville. 

In  Dublin,  our  hero  learned  that  Mrs.  Atherstone  and 
her  supposed  daughter  were  living  in  Atherstone  Hall ; 
and,  as  no  impediment  now  appeared  between  him  and 
Aleen,  he  was  most  anxious  to  set  out  for  their  resi- 
dence, and  only  waited  the  departure  of  his  guests. 
Never,  for  a  moment,  did  Sir  Gerald  feel  any  doubt  con- 
cerning Aleen's  love  for  himself.  Vanity  had  no  share 
in  this  feeling ;  his  faith  in  her  arose  from  his  knowledge 
of  the  pure  and  virtuous  mind  of  the  fair  girl,  who  was 
dearer  to  him  than  life. 

At  length,  the  numerous  guests  departed  ;  and  the 
very  next  day,  attended  only  by  O'Eegan,  well  mounted 
and  armed — for  the  days  of  Queen  Anne  and  George  the 
First  were  not  exactly  the  period  for  riding  a  hundred 
miles  across  the  country  without  being  prepared  for  con- 
tingencies— Sir  Gerald  "Granville  started  for  Atherstone 
Hall. 

It  was  the  latter  end  of  October ;  and,  though  tho 
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norning  was  fine,  there  were  appearances  in  the  sky  of 
•ain  before  night.  At  this  period,  the  roads  through  the 
"emote  parts  of  Ireland  were  very  bad,  and  only  pass- 
ible on  horseback.  The  traffic  from  one  town  to  another, 
;vas  carried  on  by  pack-horses,  or  low  cars  without 
wheels.  The  houses  of  the  gentry  were  few,  and,  tn 
;rutb,  far  between  ;  and  houses  of  entertainment  were 
Dnly  to  be  found  in  large  towns. 

Sir  Gerald  Granville  traversed  nearly  the  same  road 
is  his  uncle  and  0'E.egan  had  travelled  some  sixteen 
rears  previously.  No  improvement  whatever  had  taken 
place.  The  country  was  again  in  an  extremely  disturbed 
state.  Parties,  under  various  denominations,  prowled 
ibout  during  the  night,  and  many  of  the  houses  of  the 
gentry,  known  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  cause  of  the  Pre- 
tender, were  attacked.  The  attempt  of  the  Chevalier  to 
land  in  Scotland,  though  completely  frustrated,  caused 
many  lawless  and  discontented  men  to  assemble  under 
the  specious  pretence  of  aiding  the  cause  of  their  rightful 
King,  but,  in  fact,  to  commit  plunder  and  other  outrage . 

A  bill  had  just  passed  to  attaint  the  Pretender  and  all 
his  adherents.  Numbers  were  accused  who  were  really 
innocent ;  large  parties  of  military  patrolled  the  country, 
sometimes  committing  unnecessary  violence  upon  the 
already  sufiiciently  distressed  peasantry.  So  ill  defended 
was  the  sea-coast,  along  the  southern  and  western 
shores,  that  smugglers  flourished  in  open  defiance  of  the 
laws,  and  the  one  or  two  small  cruisers  kept  occasionally 
off  the  coast.  If  encountered,  the  smugglers  rarely  aban- 
doned their  cargoes  without  a  fight,  and  consequent 
loss  of  life. 

At  the  period  of  Colonel  G-rauville's  journey,  the 
Government  had  sent  to  cruize  on  the  south  and  west 
coast  of  Ireland,  a  very  fine  and  fast-sailing  gun  brig, 
with  a  picked  crew  and  a  party  of  mariners.  This  vessel 
was  under  the  command  of  Captain  Cuthbert  Morris, 
formerly  of  TheWilliam  and  Mary.  The  brig  was  svsttoned 
in  Bantry  Bay,  with  two  small  cutters  under  her  orders. 
19 
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Captain  Morris  had  already  taken  several  prizes ;  and  a 
determination  was  formed  by  the  desperate  gang  of 
smugglers  who  frequented  that  coast  to  destroy  the 
brig,  her  captain  showing  so  resolute  a  spirit  in  rooting 
them  out  of  their  haunts. 

Sir  Gerald  and  O'Regan  pursued  their  journey  at  a 
smart  pace,  intending  to  pass  the  night  at  G-linn,  where 
entertainment  for  man  and  beast  was  to  be  had.  The 
next  day  they  could  reach  Atherstone  Hall. 

But  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  we  are 
often  prevented  by  unforeseen  events.  Though  the  early 
morning  was  fine,  the  weather  rapidly  changed  as  the 
day  advanced.  Before  midday,  a  thick,  fast- drifting  scud, 
came  over  the  hills,  followed  by  a  drizzling  shower ;  and, 
towards  evening,  a  dense  fog  spread  over  the  land,  with 
every  prospect  of  a  regular  down-pour  at  sunset.  The 
travellers  were  then  passing  a  dreary  tract  of  country, 
over  a  moor  of  great  extent,  but  dimly  visible  in  the 
thick  fog  and  heavy  drift  then  commencing. 

After  a  time,  Sir  Gerald  Granville  stopped  his  horse. 

"  Are  you  sure,  Dennis,"  said  he,  strapping  his  military 
mantle  tightly  about  him,  "  are  you  sure  that  we  have 
taken  the  right  track  across  this  heath  ?  I  trusted  to  you 
when  we  came  to  the  cross  roads.  Do  you  think  you 
have  taken  the  right  one  ?" 

"  Upon  my  conscience,  Colonel,  I  have  my  doubts 
about  it,"  returned  Dennis,  wiping  the  moisture  from  his 
eyes,  and  trying  to  see  ahead ;  but  the  view  was  confined 
to  a  very  few  yards. 

"  There's  no  kind  of  mark  to  go  by,"  continued  he ; 
"  I  remember,  years  ago,  your  honour's  uncle  was  puzzled 
on  crossing  this  very  heath." 

"  "Well,  then,  I  fancy,"  returned  Sir  Gerald,  "  we  shall 
have  a  pleasant  chance  of  wandering  about  here  till 
morning ;  for  no  path  is  visible  under  our  horses'  feet, 
and  we  cannot  see  twenty  yards  before  us.  Besides,  the 
sun  is  down — we  shall  be  in  the  dark  in  half  an 
hour." 
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':  Be  gorra,  here's  somebody,  sir,"  said  Dennis  ;  "  I  hear 
he  sound  of  a  horse's  foot  behind  us." 

As  he  spoke,  the  Colonel  heard  the  sounds  distinctly, 
ind  O'Eegan  gave  a  shout  that  would  reach  at  least  half 
k  mile,  lest  the  rider  might  pass  them  in  the  fog. 

"  Hallo  !  hallo !  what's  in  the  wind,  neighbour  ?"  shouted 
t  loud,  manly  voice.  And  the  moment  after,  horse  and 
nan  were  beside  them. 

"  What's  in  the  wind  ?"  echoed  O'Eegan,  turning 
harply  round  to  face  the  stranger  ;  "  faix,  there's  nothing 
rery  pleasant  in  it ;  I  never  found  water  very  agreeable, 
inless  there  was  a  trifle  of  whisky  mixed  with  it." 

"  Be  my  sowl,  you're  right,  my  man,"  returned  the 
itranger,  eyeing  the  Colonel  as  he  rode  up  alongside. 

Sir  Gerald  Granville  cast  a  glance  upon  the  speaker, 
ind,  as  well  as  he  could  judge  by  the  fading  light,  he  was 
t  stout,  hard-featured  man,  about  three-and-thirty  years 
>ld.  He  was  mounted  on  a  low,  strong,  wiry  beast,  with 
:ropt  ears  and  tail,  apparently  full  of  spirit.  The  rider 
vore  a  thick  frieze  coat,  buttoned  to  the  chin,  with  an 
imple  woollen  shawl  twisted  round  his  neck,  over  his 
nouth,  and  touching  his  nose.  He  pulled  down  his 
:overing,  however,  as  he  looked  up  at  the  Colonel,  and 
laid — 

"  God  save  ye,  your  honour." 

Our  hero  scarcely  knew  what  to  make  of  the  stranger. 
To  judge  by  his  head-dress,  which  consisted  of  a  species 
}f  tarpaulin  cap,  called,  sometimes,  a  sou-wester,  he  might 
De  a  sea-faring  man.  Over  the  neck  of  his  horse  swung 
,wo  kegs,  united  by  a  rope.  The  Colonel  thought  his 
character  was  rather  ambiguous. 

"  It  may  be  your  honour,"  continued  the  man,  "  ha3 
wandered  out  of  your  track." 

"  So  it  appears,  my  good  fellow,"  said  Colonel  Gran- 
ville. "  Perhaps  you  can  put  us  on  the  right  one.  You 
ahall  be  amply  rewarded  for  your  trouble." 

"  Where  may  your  lordship  be  going  then  ?" 

"  Where  I  was  going,  when  I  halted  here,  I  cannot  say," 
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returned  the  Colonel ;  "  but  I  intended  to  reach  Glian 
before  nightfall." 

"  Wheugh  !"  whistled  the  stranger.  "  Not  to-night, 
your  honour,  with  this  weather ;  and,  faix,  there's  worse 
coming.  You  took  the  wrong  road  at  the  Cross,  and 
unless  you  go  back  to  Sleive  Allen,  and  then  take  the 
second  path  to  the  right,  after  passing  the  old  tower— but, 
faix,  here's  a  sou-wester,  and  no  mistake."  And,  as  the 
man  spoke,  a  violent  gale,  with  a  heavy  down-fall,  came 
sweeping  over  the  heath. 

"  Well,  my  man,  there's  no  use  talking  of  going  back. 
"Where  can  you  guide  us  for  temporary  shelter  ?" 

"  Why  then,  your  worship,  follow  me,  and  I'll  guide 
you  in  less  than  an  hour  to  the  old  Abbey  of  Grlencross." 

"  Arrah,  man,"  impatiently  interrupted  Dennis,  who 
was  busy  minutely  scanning  the  stranger  and  his  kegs ; 
"  what  the  dickens  would  my  master  do  in  an  old  ruin, 
this  time  of  night  ?' ' 

"What  would  he  be  doing?"  repeated  the  stranger; 
"  faix,  eating  and  drinking  as  good  a  drop  of  potheen  as 
ever  crossed  your  lips  ;  and,  by  my  sowl,  by  the  look  of 
ye,  ye're  not  fond  of  water.  There's  oats,  too,  for  your 
horses ;  and,  though  I  won't  promise  ye  feather-beds,  a 
cushla,  ye'll  have  a  good  turf  fire,  and  a  stool  to  sit  on ; 
and,  faix,  that's  better  than  scrambling  and  straying  over 
this  heath  all  night.  So  follow  me,  your  honour — it's 
folly  wasting  time." 

And  striking  his  beast  with  his  one  spur,  on  he  went, 
at  a  smart  pace,  followed  by  Sir  Gerald  and  Dennis,  who 
kept  muttering  to  himself  sundry  sentences,  half  aloud, 
such  as — 

"  I  don't  much  like  that  devil-may-care  kind  of  chap. 
Something  of  my  ould  acquaintance,  Phelim  O 'Toole, 
about  him — only  he's  a  half-score  years  younger.  Be 
gorra,  I'll  wager  it's  not  empty  kegs  he's  got  across  his 
beast,  nor  are  they  filled  with  water.  I'll  have  an  eye  on 
you,  my  boy.  If  he  puts  us  into  a  hornlt's  nest  he  shall 
pay  the  piper,  or  my  name's  not  O 'Began." 
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As  they  followed  their  guide,  whom  they  with  difficulty 
iept  in  sight,  the  storm  of  rain  and  wind  came  on  with 
•enewed  violence,  driving  fiercely  in  their  faces,  and 
rendering  the  high-mettled  steeds  they  bestrode  impatient 
ind  fretful. 

Their  guide  pushed  across  the  heath  in  a  different  direc- 
;ion  to  the  way  they  were  previously  going,  and  they  came 
suddenly  upon  a  stony,  rough,  bridle-road,  which  soon  led 
lown  a  steep  dingle,  through  the  middle  of  which  ran  a 
small  rivulet,  tumbling  and  tossing,  and  roaring  over  the 
nany  impediments  it  encountered  in  its  course.  It  wa3 
low  so  dark — what  with  the  fall  of  night,  and  the  thick 
nist  and  rain — that  the  Colonel  was  forced  to  hallo  to  his 
*uide,  in  order  to  ascertain  where  he  was.  However,  as 
;hey  descended  the  steep  dingle,  they  got  sheltered  from 
;he  rough  pelting  of  the  storm  ;  and,  getting  to  the  bot- 
;om,  they  came  upon  a  tolerable  broad  path,  winding 
;hrough  the  valley.  Just  at  that  moment,  the  not-to-be- 
nistaken  sound  of  a  large  body  of  horse,  in  full  trot  after 
;hem,  reached  the  ears  of  the  Colonel  and  his  attendant. 
Whether  their  guide  heard  the  sound  or  not  they  could 
lot  say,  but  he  very  suddenly  disappeared ;  for  «though 
)ur  hero  halloed  to  him,  no  answer  was  returned. 

Rather  surprised,  Sir  Gerald  Granville  had  scarcely 
ime  to  draw  on  one  side  before  a  party  of  armed  riders, 
"or  he  could  hear  the  gingling  of  their  accoutrements  as 
;hey  rapidly  rode  down  the  dingle,  came  right  upon  them. 
Is  soon  as  they  were  perceived  a  sharp  voice  shouted  out  : 

"  Stand,  in  the  King's  name,  whoever  you  are,  and 
:ome  forward." 

"  My  good  sir,"  said  Sir  Gerald,  laughing  at  the  con- 
iradictory  orders  he  had  received,  "  we  have  been  standing 
hese  five  minutes,  on  hearing  your  horse  thundering  down 
he  pass,  not  wishing  to  be  run  over,  which  seemed  not 
inlikely." 

"  And  pray,  sir,  who  are  you  ?"  demanded  the  same 
harp  voice  ;  "  and  what  is  your  business  at  this  time  of 
light  in  this  part  of  the  country  ?" 
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"  You  are  easily  answered,  sir,"  replied  our  hero.  "  I 
am  Colonel  Granville,  at  your  service,  and  as  to  my  busi- 
ness, at  present  it  is  seeking  a  shelter  for  the  night." 

"A  thousands  pardons,  Colonel,"  exclaimed  the  young 
officer  of  dragoons,  in  a  tone  of  great  politeness.  "  It's 
so  confoundedly  dark  I  can  scarcely  discern  my  horse's 
head.  "We  are  in  pursuit  of  a  notorious  gang  of  smug- 
glers, who  give  themselves  the  name  of '  White  Jacobites,' 
and  we  expect  to  entrap  them  at  Glencross  Abbey." 

"  Grlencross  Abbey  !"  echoed  our  hero.  "  I  was  going 
there,  under  the  guidance  of  a  fellow  we  met,  and  who 
has  disappeared." 

"  Well,  Colonel  GranviHe,  with  your  leave,  we  will 
proceed ;  and  if  you  have  no  objection,  I  will  be  your 
guide  to  this  Abbey  of  Grlencross.  It  will,  at  least,  afford 
you  some  kind  of  shelter  for  the  night,  as  it  is  not  possible 
you  can  make  your  way  back  across  the  moor." 

To  this  proposal  Sir  Gerald  willingly  agreed,  provided 
they  could  dislodge  the  smugglers,  or  Jacobites,  he  ex- 
pected to  find  there. 

As  they  rode  at  an  easy  pace,  side  by  side,  the  young 
dragoon  officer  informed  Colonel  Granville  that  his  name 
was  Reilly,  and  that  he  held  a  lieutenant's  commission  in 
the  —  Dragoons  ;  that  he  had  heard  the  Colonel's  name 
mentioned  by  his  commanding  officer,  who,  with  the 
remainder  of  the  troop,  was  quartered  for  the  time  at 
Tralee. 

"Have  you  any  positive  information  respecting  this 
gang  or  party  of  White  Jacobites  ?"  asked  Sir  Gerald. 
•'  I  heard  of  them  a  few  days  ago,  and  was  told  that  they 
had  the  audacity  to  attack  several  gentlemen's  houses  in 
the  vicinity  of  Bantry." 

"  The  report,  Colonel,  is  quite  true,  I  am  sorry  to  say," 
responded  the  lieutenant.  "  A  most  daring  outrage  has 
been  committed  by  these  rascals.  The  mansion  of  a  lady 
of  rank  was  attacked  in  the  night,  about  eight  days  ago, 
and  the  lady's  daughter,  a  most  beautiful  and  accomplished 
girl,  carried  off." 
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"  Good  God,  sir !"  exclaimed  our  hero,  suddenly 
becking  his  horse,  with  a  feeling  of  intense  anxiety. 
:  What  is  the  name  of  the  lady  carried  off  ?" 

"  Miss  Atherstone,  Colonel,  of  Atherstone  Hall." 

"  My  God !  can  this  be  possible  ?"  exclaimed  Sir 
xerald  Granville,  in  a  voice  trembling  with  alarm  and 
age.     "  I  must  at  once  proceed." 

"Way,  Colonel,"  interrupted  the  lieutenant.  "Till 
ay-light  it  would  be  impossible  for  you  to  cross  the 
ountry  with  my  score  of  men  ;  I  have  traversed  many 
ailes,  in  every  direction,  in  hopes  of  discovering  where 
he  villain  carried  the  young  lady.  Captain  Stanmore, 
/ho  is  my  commanding  officer  at  Tralee,  desired  me  to 
ise  every  exertion  to  gain  some  trace  of  Miss  Atherstone ; 
nd  the  commander  of  the  gun-brig,  at  Bantry,  imme- 
iately  sent  off  two  cutters  to  watch  the  coast.  The 
idy's  mother,  who  is  in  a  state  of  distraction,  declares 
hat  the  villains  will  carry  her  daughter  off  to  the  Trench 
oast.  She  has  a  suspicion,  I  suppose,  who  the  rascals 
rere  set  on  by." 

"  Tou  have  given  me  most  painful  intelligence,  Lieu- 
enant  Reilly,"  said  Sir  Gerald ;  "  for  the  Honourable 
drs.  Atherstone  is  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine  ;  and  the 
ass  of  her  daughter  is  a  terrible  blow.  But  when  we 
each  this  abbey,  I  will  thank  you  for  any  particulars 
ou  may  have  heard  of  the  outrage.  I  can,  myself,  sur- 
lise  who  may  be  the  author  of  the  abduction." 

"Most  willingly,  Colonel  Granville,"  replied  the 
ragoon  officer.  "  I  will,  also,  lend  you  any  assistance  in 
ay  power." 

At  that  moment,  one  of  the  dragoons,  who  was  riding 
-head,  halted,  saying  that  the  walls  of  the  abbey  were 
lose  by  ;  and,  as  the  two  gentlemen  rode  up,  they  could 
lerceive,  through  the  deep  gloom  of  the  night,  something 
ike  the  outlines  of  a  very  large  building. 

Distracted  and  trembling  to  think  what  might  be 
he  situation  of  his  beloved  Aleen — in  the  power  of  some 
awless  ruffian,  or  in  the  hands  of  the  same  enemy  who 
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had  already  proved  his  deadly  hatred  to  the  Granville 
and  Fitzmaurice  families,  Colonel  Granville  paid  little 
attention  to  the  manner  in  which  Lieutenant  Eeilly 
approached  the  abbey.  He  was,  however,  soon  recalled 
to  his  recollection  by  a  sudden  volley  of  fire-arms  from 
the  windows  of  the  building  before  them.  Whether  this 
was  done  to  intimidate  them  or  not,  he  could  not  say ;  but 
no  one  was  hit. 

"  Draw  off  your  men,  Lieutenant,"  said  the  Colonel, 
"  or  they  will  riddle  you  from  the  windows.  Here  is  a 
thick  belt  of  trees.  "Dismount  your  men,  till  you  re- 
connoitre and  see  what  you  are  about.  Excuse  my  giving 
you  advice  :  but  it  would  be  uselessly  exposing  your  men 
to  keep  them  on  this  spot." 

"  I  shall  be  delighted  to  be  under  your  orders,  Colonel," 
said  Lieutenant  Eeilly,  dismounting  the  men,  and  placing 
the  clump  of  trees  between  them  and  the  building. 

"  There  is  a  stronger  party  within  the  abbey  than  you 
may  be  aware  of,"  he  added. 

At  this  time  the  rain  ceased  falling,  and  the  gale  began 
to  abate.  Suddenly  a  red-ball  was  thrown  from  one  of 
the  loop-holes  of  the  old  abbey.  As  soon  as  it  reached 
the  ground,  it  broke  into  a  brilliant  crimson  flame,  showing 
everything  round  and  about  the  building,  as  distinctly  as 
in  broad  day. 

"  Get  behind  the  trees,  men,"  shouted  the  Colonel 
Granville. 

The  next  instant  a  number  of  bright  flashes  burst  from 
the  loop-holes  and  windows  of  the  abbey,  while  the 
branches  and  leaves  of  the  trees  that  sheltered  the  men 
were  broken  and  scattered  by  a  volley  of  balls.  Two  of 
the  men  were  hit,  but  not  severely. 

"  Now,  then,  my  men,  make  a  rush  for  the  door.  We 
must  dislodge  these  rascals  before  we  can  get  shelter  for 
the  night,"  said  Gerald  Granville. 

Headed  by  their  lieutenant,  the  dragoons  made  a  rush 
for  the  great  door- way  of  the  abbey  just  as  the  red  flame 
expired,  and  before  those  within  could  re-load.  The  door, 
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jwever,  was  of  considerable  strength,  and  defied,  for  a 
bile,  their  utmost  efforts.  During  that  time,  not  a 
>und  was  heard  in  that  building. 

"  I  have  no  doubt,"  observed  the  colonel  to  the  lieu- 
snant,  "  that  these  fellows  have  a  way  of  escaping  by 
le  back ;  and  you  have  not  men  enough  to  surround  the 
iilding.  I  could  see  the  back  while  the  light  lasted :  it 
is  a  very  lofty  wall  enclosing  a  yard." 

A  loud  crash  announced  the  giving  way  of  the  door ; 
it  no  display  .of  fire-arms  took  place.  Some  of  the  men 
ere  provided  with  torches  in  tin- cases.  A  few  of  these 
ere  lighted :  and  then  they  could  discern  a  wide  di- 
pidated  hall,  with  an  equally  ruinous  staircase  in  front ; 
it  no  sign  of  the  villains  who  had  fired  upon  them, 
he  men,  with  their  officer,  dispersed  over  the  old  edifice 
i  discover,  if  possible,  the  means  of  escape  resorted  to 
f  the  ruffians ;  while  Sir  Gerald,  with  his  mind  fully 
:cupied  by  matters  of  far  greater  interest,  entered  a 
rge  room  without  a  door,  preceded  by  O 'Regan  holding 
torch. 

"  This  is  bad  news  your  honour  has  heard,"  said 
tennis,  as  he  looked  into  his  master's  troubled  features. 
But,  please  God,  we  will  track  the  scoundrels  yet.  The 
mg  that  was  here  were  merely  smugglers.  Look,«sir. 
e  gorra,  here's  the  very  kegs  the  rascal  that  was  guiding 
our  honour  into  this  pretty  nest  of  rapparees  had  round 
is  horse's  neck.  Paix,  and  half  empty  already,"  mut- 
:red  Dennis,  putting  his  nose  to  the  bung-hole.  "  Heal 
otheeu,  Colonel,"  added  he,  with  a  knowing  smile. 

"  There's  a  fire  in  that  grate,"  observed  Sir  Gerald. 
Throw  some  of  those  pieces  of  timber  ou  the  top  of  it. 
7e  want  something  to  dry  us.  And  then  see  if  you  can 
ad  any  provender  for  the  horses.  That  fellow  spoke  of 
ay  and  oats.     They  may  have  taken  themselves  off;  but 

there  was  hay,  or  oats,  they  are  here  still." 

"  I'll  hunt  them  out,  Colonel,  if  they  are  to  be  had. 
hey  have  been  eating  and  drinking  here  ;  for  here's  a 
iece  of  ham  and  lashings  of  bread,  on  a  large  oak-table." 
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Just  then,  Lieutenant  Eeilly  entered  the  room. 

"  The  place  is  quite  deserted,  Colonel  Granville,"  said 
he ;  "  they  got  out  at  the  back  ;  and  the  wood  in  the  rear 
is  of  considerable  extent.  I,  therefore,  thought  it  useless 
to  attempt  a  pursuit  in  tbe  dark.  Ah  !  by  Jove !  here's 
food  of  some  sort,  which  will  be  very  acceptable  to  the 
men,  who  have  found  plenty  of  hay  and  straw,  and  a 
large  chest  of  oats  in  an  out-house ;  but  the  building 
itself,  excepting  one  large  room  where  I  have  quartered 
my  men,  is  totally  destitute  of  furniture,  and  in  a  per- 
fectly ruinous  st^,te." 

"  Most  likely,"  returned  Sir  Gerald  G-ranville,  "they 
merely  used  the  place  as  a  rendezvous.  If  I  remember 
right,  Glencross  Abbey  is  close  to  an  inlet  of  the  sea, 
navigable  at  high  water.  Perhaps  the  vaults  under  the 
abbey  may  contain  tubs  or  other  contraband  articles." 

"  We  shall  make  a  search  at  day-break,  Colonel," 
responded  the  Lieutenant.  "By  the  way,  this  fire  is 
very  cheering."  And  the  lieutenant  drew  a  bench  over, 
and  sat  down  by  Sir  Gerald. 

"  I  will  thank  you,  Lieutenant  Eeilly,'  said  Colonel 
Granville,  "  if  you  will  let  me  know  all  you  have  heard 
of  the  abduction  of  Miss  Atherstone.  In  a  few  hours  it 
will  be  day-light ;  and  as  I  do  not  wish  to  lose  a  moment, 
I  shall  set  out  as  soon  as  the  dawn  appears.  I  hope  the 
men  are  not  severely  hurt  ?" 

"  Mere  flesh-wounds,  Colonel,"  returned  the  lieu- 
tenant. "I  'shall  likewise  leave  at  day-break;  and  will 
now  let  you  know  all  I  heard  of  this  daring  abduction. 
It  seems  by  the  account  of  the  servants,  who  were  found 
bound  and  gagged,  that  there  were  nearly  twenty  men 
with  white  scarfs  over  their  shoulders,  and  black  crape 
over  their  faces.  They  described  the  leader  of  the  men, 
who  were  all  armed  with  carbine  and  pistol,  as  a  tall, 
powerful  man.  He  was  masked.  They  carried  off  both 
Miss  Atherstone  and  her  attendant,  who  slept  in  the 
same  chamber.  They  first  secured  Mrs.  Atherstone  in 
her  room :  for  when  the  domestics  were  set  free  by  the 
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people  who  came  up  from  the  village  and  forced  the  door 
of  her  chamber,  she  was  found  dressed  and  lying  insen- 
sible on  the  floor.  It  appears  that  the  family  had  only 
just  retired.  In  fact,  the  mansion  was  broken  into  before 
the  inmates  had  gone  to  bed." 

"  And  is  it  possible,"  exclaimed  Sir  Gerald  Granville, 
"  that  no  resistance  was  made  by  the  servants — no  alarm 
given  to  the  tenantry  in  the  vicinity  ?  How  did  they 
effect  an  entrance  ?  Surely  in  the  present  disturbed  state 
of  the  country,  some  precautions  must  have  been  taken 
in  a  mansion  containing  not  only  the  family,  but,  no 
doubt,  much  valuable  property."  • 

"There  is  much  mystery  about  the  affair,  Colonel 
Granville,"  replied  Lieutenant  Reilly;  "but the  alarm 
spread  all  over  the  country  the  next  day.  The  tenantry 
armed  themselves,  and  hunted  the  whole  vicinity  for 
miles  round.  "When  intelligence  reached  Captain  Stan- 
more  at  Tralee,  he  sent  me,  with  these  twenty  troopers, 
to  scour  the  country.  The  men  who  committed  the  out- 
rage were  said  to  be  white  Jacobites.  But  Mrs.  Ather- 
stone,  though  dreadfully  ill,  sent  her  servant  with  a 
verbal  message  to  me,  stating  that  the  men  were  led  by 
a  person  she  knew,  but  declined  mentioning  his  name  ; 
at  the  same  time  requesting  me  to  continue  searching  the 
country,  and  to  give  information  to  the  captain  of  the 
gun-brig,  as  she  greatly  feared  the  abductors  intended  to 
take  her  daughter  across  the  seas.  This  is  all  the  infor- 
mation, Colonel,  I  can  give  you.  Yesterday  I  received 
private  intelligence  that  a  party  of  white  Jacobites  were 
to  rendezvous  at  Glencross  Abbey.  This  led  to  our  acci- 
dental meeting.  And  now  I  am  quite  ready  to  assist  you 
in  your  search  for  this  unfortunate  young  lady." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  Lieutenant  Eeilly,"  said  Colonel 
Granville,  "  and  I  duly  appreciate  your  offer.  But  I 
must  first  proceed  to  Atherstone  Hall,  to  see  Mrs.  Ather- 
stone  herself.  I  have  every  reason  to  think  I  know  the 
perpetrator  of  this  outrage." 

Thus  passed  the  night.     The  only  refreshment  they 
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could  procure  was  a  little  spirits  and  water.  The  oreaa, 
&c,  they  found  left  by  the  smugglers,  were  given  to  the 
men.  Good  fires,  from  the  heaps  of  old  timber  about  the 
place,  dried  their  garments,  and  the  forage  found,  made 
the  horses  fresh  and  vigorous  for  the  next  day's  work." 


CHAPTER     XXXI 

Leaving  Lieutenant  Reilly  to  follow  up  his  pursuit  of 
the  gang  driven  out  of  the  Abbey,  Sir  Gerald  Granville 
and  his  attendant,  with  a  peasant,  procured  in  the  vicinity 
for  a  guide,  retraced  their  way  through  the  valley,  till 
they  got  upon  the  direct  road  to  Bantry,  which  place 
they  reached  early  in  the  day.  During  the  ride  the 
Colonel  and  Dennis  O'Eegan  talked  over  the  late  melan- 
choly event,  and  the  deep  distress  the  Honourable  Mrs. 
Atherstone  must  be  in  at  the  loss  of  her  niece.  Like  his 
master,  Dennis  was  firmly  convinced  that  the  O'Gradys 
were  the  perpetrators  of  the  outrage  at  Atherstone  Hall ; 
but  what  their  object  could  be  in  such  an  act,  it  was  not 
possible  for  Gerald  Granville  to  surmise  ;  for  he  was  not 
aware  of  William  0' Grady's  pursuit  of  Aleen. 

"  I  was  just  thinking,  sir,"  suddenly  remarked  O'Eegan, 
"  suppose  we  were  to  search  the  old  tower  on  Bear  Island. 
It  served  them  before  as  a  place  of  refuge  ;  and,  faix,  it's 
not  unlikely  they  might  use  it  again.  They  can't  know 
your  honour  is  in  this  country  ;  and  no  one  else  would 
think  of  such  a  place." 

"  It's  not  an  unlikely  place,  Dennis,"  replied  our  hero ; 
"  but  I  differ  from  you  with  respect  to  their  not  knowing 
of  my  return.  They  have  spies,  depend  on  it ;  and  I 
think  that  fellow  last  night  was  one,  ana  intended  decoying 
us  into  the  Abbey,  and  probably  securing  our  persona 
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for  a  time  till  they  perfected  their  plans.  If  they  were 
smugglers,  it's  rather  unlikely  they  would  take  us  to 
their  haunts.  By  the  way,  they  fired  from  the  windows, 
My  idea  is,  they  merely  wished  to  intimidate  the  military, 
for  the  shots  all  struck  high  above  our  heads ;  and  the 
two  men  hit  were  from  glancing  shots.  They  felt  quite 
sure  of  being  able  to  leave  the  Abbey  long  before  the 
doors  could  be  forced ;  and,  as  to  pursuit  in  the  night 
through  the  thick  entangled  wood  of  Mucross,  it  would  be 
mere  folly  for  mounted  troopers." 

"  Faix,  your  honour,  begging  pardon,  but  we  were 
foolish  to  leave  the  Castle,  and  cross  this  country  at  all, 
without  a  party  of  your  honour's  retainers,  well  armed 
and  mounted,  with  us.  That  villain,  O' Grady,  would 
think  little  of  attempting  to  take  your  life.  Tou  remember 
the  narrow  escape,  Colonel,  you  had  in  London.  It's  the 
same  villain,  be  gorra !  I  wish  I  had  a  shot  at  him,  any 
how." 

"  Tou  are  not  far  wrong,  Dennis ;  still  you  must  bear 
in  mind,  that  this  same  O' Grady,  bad  and  villanous  as 
his  acts  have  been,  is  still  the  son-in-law  of  Sir  Vrance 
Granville,  who  probably  was  murdered  through  his  vile 
projects — but  it  is  fearful  to  think  of  such  a  crime.  Had 
he  openly  come  forward  as  the  husband  of  Sir  Vrance's 
eldest  daughter,  I  should,  as  I  stated  to  Mr.  Briefless, 
have  been  most  happy  to  settle  a  handsome  income  on 
his  son,  as  he  is  justly  entitled  to  it.  But  all  my  pro- 
posals were  scorned ;  and  they  sought  to  gain  the  whole 
inheritance  by  crime." 

Besting  their  horses  a  couple  of  hours  at  Ban  try,  the 
Colonel,  whose  mind  perpetually  rested  upon  the  situa- 
tion of  his  beloved  Aleen,  pushed  on  with  a  mounted 
guide  across  the  hills  for  Atherstone  Hall.  It  was  getting 
late  when  he  arrived  at  Kenmare;  therefore  leaving 
Dennis  with  the  horses,  at  a  small  inn,  he  set  out,  late  as 
it  was,  for  the  Hall,  distant  about  a  mile. 

His  summons  for  admittance  was  answered  by  two 
stout  serving  men,  followed  by  the  old  butler,  who  knew 
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the  Colonel  at  once,  having  been  on  the  continent  with 
Mrs.  Atherstone. 

"  Oh,  Sir  Gerald  Granville,  I  am  rejoiced  you  are 
arrived !"  exclaimed  the  old  man  ;  "  though  my  mistress 
did  not  expect  you  could  possibly  be  here  so  soon  after 
her  letter.     Ah,  it  will  quite  revive  her." 

"  I  did  not  get  any  letter,  Stevens,"  said  the  Colonel, 
entering  a  sitting-room ;  "  but  how  is  your  good  lady  ? 
This  has  been  a  terrible  shock  to  her." 

"  Nearly  killed  her,  sir— nearly  killed  her,"  replied  the 
old  butler,  in  a  tone  of  great  affection.  "But,  please 
God,  Colonel,  you  will  be  able  to  restore  Miss  Atherstone 
to  our  good  lady  ;  it  will  kill  her  else.  Here  comes  Mrs. 
Jenkins,  whom  you  know ;  she  will  tell  you  all.  I  will 
go  and  see  that  supper  and  chambers  are  prepared." 

"  Start  a  boy  down  to  the  village,  then,  Stevens,  and 
desire  him  to  send  O'Eegan  up ;  but  leave  the  horses 
there." 

"  Why  so,  Colonel  ?  Mistress  ordered  everything  here 
to  be  got  ready  for  your  reception :  she  heard  of  your 
arrival  at  Castle  Granville,  and  sent  a  special  messenger 
off  the  day  before  yesterday." 

"  Ha,  that  was  the  day  I  left,"  rejoined  Colonel 
Granville. 

Mrs.  Jenkins  entered  the  room,  at  that  moment,  with  a 
countenance  expressing  considerable  pleasure  on  beholding 
the  Colonel.  Mrs.  Jenkins  had  lived  with  Mrs.  Ather- 
stone from  the  period  of  her  marriage,  and  was  exceed- 
ingly attached  to  her  and  Aleen. 

"  This  is  a  very  melancholy  business,  Colonel  Granville," 
said  the  dame,  after  addressing  a  few  common-place  obser- 
vations to  Sir  Gerald  ;  "  but  the  knowledge  that  you  have 
arrived,  has  had  quite  a  rallying  effect  upon  my  mistress. 
She  insists  on  seeing  you  after  you  have  had  some  supper, 
for  she  has  not  yet  retired  to  rest.  Tour  faithful  follower, 
O'Eegan,  will  feel  double  interest  in  hunting  after  these 
villains  ;  for  they  carried  off  his  daughter,  Jessy,  with 
our  dear  young  lady." 
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u  His  daughter  Jessy  !"  exclaimed  the  Colonel,  greatly 
surprised  ;  "  how  came  she  here,  Mrs.  Jenkins  ?" 

"In  passing  through  Oxfordshire,"  replied  Mrs.  Jen- 
kins, "  and  visiting  your  place  there,  to  see  Mrs.  O 'Regan, 
and  tell  her  she  left  you  and  her  husband  well  at  Turin, 
Miss  Aleen  took  such  a  fancy  to  Jessy,  and  she  to  her, 
that  she  came  here  with  us  ;  and  an  affectionate  girl 
she  is." 

"  I  am  rejoiced,  Mrs.  Jenkins,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  that 
Aleen  has  Jessy  with  her." 

*'  You  will  be  better  able  to  judge  of  the  affair  when  you 
hear  my  mistress's  account  of  it,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Jenkins; 
"  for  many  reasons  she  does  not  wish  to  make  all  the 
particulars  public.  But  here  is  Stevens  with  your  supper. 
By  the  time  you  have  finished,  my  lady  will  be  ready  to 
receive  you." 

"  I  care  little  for  food,  my  dear  Mrs.  Jenkins,"  returned 
the  Colonel,  "  for  as  Aleen's  situation  occupies  all  my 
thoughts,  I  only  wait  to  hear  Mrs.  Atherstone's  account 
to  commence  active  search  after  her  abductors." 

"Ah,  God  send  the  dear  child  safe  from  the  hands  of 
those  wretches  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Jenkins  ;  "  but  I  hear 
my  lady's  bell.  I  will  come  for  you,  Colonel,  when  my 
mistress  is  ready  to  receive  you.  You  will  perceive  how 
much  this  misfortune  has  afflicted  and  altered  her." 

In  half  an  hour  after,  Sir  Gerald  was  ushered  into  a 
saloon,  where  Mrs.  Atherstone  was  reclining  on  a  couch. 
Our  hero  was  shocked  to  perceive  the  effect  a  few  days 
illness  and  severe  mental  distress  had  produced  on  the 
fine  features  of  Aleen's  aunt.  Kissing,  with  much 
emotion,  the  small,  thin  hand  extended  to  him,  the 
Colonel  sat  down  beside  her.  Tears  were  in  her  eyes 
as  she  pressed  his  hand,  and  her  voice  faltered  as  she 
said — 

"  You  cannot  think,  my  dear  friend,  how  your  presence 
revives  me.  I  will  now  make  a  strong  effort,  and  not 
give  way  to  despair.  Ah,  Colonel  Granville,  you  cannot 
imagine  what  I  have  suffered !  but  you  were  right ;  your 
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surmise  was  correct.  Aleen  is  my  own,  my  own  beloved 
child.     To  know  this  and  to  lose  her !" 

The  Colonel  was  not  surprised ;  he  expected  this  dis- 
covery. How  she  came  to  find  it  out  now,  he  was  curious 
to  know.  With  the  kindest  and  most  soothing  words, 
Gerald  won  Mrs.  Atherstone,  to  a  certain  degree,  from 
her  deep  grief,  and  led  her  to  look  forward  with  hope. 

"  If  not  too  great  a  trial,"  said  he,  "  let  me  know  all 
the  particulars  of  this  daring  outrage.  Such  knowledge 
will,  in  a  measure,  guide  my  actions." 

"Tou  shall  know  all,  my  dear  friend,"  replied  Mrs. 
Atherstone.  "  I  could  not  go  to  rest  till  I  unburdened 
my  mind  to  you." 

Mrs.  Atherstone  first  informed  Sir  Gerald  of  her  last 
interview  with  her  brother  Ulick,  and  of  his  having  given 
her  a  miniature.  She  also  told  him  what  passed  at  that 
interview,  with  which  the  reader  is  already  acquainted. 
"We  resume  her  narrative  from  the  period  when  she 
encountered  the  stranger,  who  assumed  the  name  of 
Fitzmaurice. 

"  When  Aleen,"  continued  Mrs.  Atherstone,  "  dis- 
covered by  the  initials  on  the  fowling-piece,  that  the 
person,  under  the  fictitious  name  of  Fitzmaurice,  was, 
undoubtedly,  William  Granville  O'Grady,  I  was  neither 
much  surprised  nor  annoyed.  I  had  promised  my  brother 
Ulick  that  I  would  permit  Mr.  O'Grady  to  visit  us,  and 
win  Aleen's  affections  if  he  could. 

" '  I  do  not,'  said  Ulick,  '  wish  or  intend  to  force  her 
inclinations.  She  is  very  young.  Many  older,'  he  added, 
bitterly,  '  have  changed  their  minds.  She  may  not  be 
different  from  others  of  her  sex.' 

"  I  made  no  remark ;  but  I  thought  that,  after  all, 
Ulick  knew  little  of  the  female  heart.  So  I  let  things 
be  as  he  wished,  and  looked  forward  to  a  visit  from  Mr. 
O'Grady.  I  could  partly  imagine  that  person's  reason 
for  making  his  appearance  under  an  assumed  name  ;  for 
he  might  well  fancy  that  Aleen,  knowing  your  history, 
would  have  an  invincible  aversion  to,  if  not  hatred  of 
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j  name  of  0' Grady.  Under  this  impression,  I  advised 
een  not  to  avoid  Mr.  O'Grady  when  he  visited  us  ;  for, 
er  a  few  visits,  he  would  see  the  inutility  of  persevering. 

this  period,  I  was  also  very  uneasy  concerning  the 
e  of  my  brother.  I  heard  that  the  attempt  of  the 
etender  had  signally  failed  ;  and  that  many  of  the 
,ders  and  others  engaged  in  the  intended  insurrection 
i  been  captured  and  imprisoned,  and  were  to  be  tried 
•-high  treason.  I  had  no  immediate  means  of  gaining 
3cise  information ;  but  in  a  short  time  the  names  of 
3se  imprisoned  in  Edinburgh  and  the  Tower  of  London 
re  made  public.  O'Connor  was  not  amongst  them." 
"  I  congratulate  you,  my  dear  madam,"  interposed,  the 
lonel. 

"  Mr.  O'Grady,"  resumed  Mrs.  Atherstone,  "  became  a 
quent  visitor ;  and  though  Aleen,  to  please  me,  who 
shed  strictly  to  fulfil  my  brother's  injunctions,  bore  the 
liction  patiently,  still  it  was  easy  to  see  her  utter  scorn 
d  aversion  of  our  guest.  Bitterness,  and  even  fierce- 
ss,  at  times  characterized  his  manner  and  looks,  when 

perceived  Aleen's  dislike  to  his  conversation ;  so  I 
termined  at  last  to  put  an  end  to  it.  In  fact,  he  had 
clared  his  love  to  Aleen  herself.  One  evening,  about 
o  months  after  our  first  acquaintance,  when  I  was 
ting  alone  with  Mr.  O'Grady,  Aleen  having  retired 
der  the  plea  of  indisposition,  I  determined  to  come  to 

explanation,  and  said — 

"  '  it  is  better,  Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  that  we  should 
oroughly  understand  each  other,  and  not  carry  on  this 
ception  any  longer.' 

"  My  visitor  turned  round  abruptly,  and,  with  a  sur- 
ised  expression  of  countenance,  said — 
"  '  What  can  you  mean,  madam  ?' 
" '  Simply,'  I  replied,  "  that  although  I  received  you 
Co  my  house  as  Mr.  Pitzmaurice,  I  am  well  aware  that 
ur  name  is  O'Grady.' 

"  He  started  up,  his  face  flushed,  and  his  dark  eyes 
tually  flashed  with  anger. 

20 
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" '  "Who,  madam,  has  dared  to  insinuate  that  I  havfl 
deceived  you  in — ' 

" '  Nay,  Mr.  O'Grady,'  I  interrupted,  '  it  is  quite  use- 
less to  think  of  persisting  in  misleading  me.  We  were 
aware,  from  the  first  hour,  of  your  name  being  William 
Granville  O'Grady.  Nay,  hear  me  out.  I  do  not  accuse 
you  of  any  thing  dishonourable  in  taking  another  name, 
circumstanced  as  you  were.  I  gave  my  word  to  my 
brother,  TJlick  O'Connor,  to  receive  you  in  my  house — 
should  you  think  fit  to  visit  us  — as  a  suitor  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  O'Connor.' 

"  I  looked  him  full  in  the  face ;  a  scornful  and  singular 
smile,  or  rather  sneer,  curled  his  short  upper  lip  as  I 
spoke,  giving  a  most  disagreeable  expression  to  his  other- 
wise handsome  features." 

Mrs.  Atherstone  paused  awhile,  for  much  affliction  had 
weakened  her ;  and  Sir  Gerald  was  left  a  prey  to  tor- 
menting apprehensions. 

"  I  resume  my  story,  though  it  tortures  me.  I  told 
Mr.  O'Grady  that  my  brother  had  left  his  daughter  free, 
so  far  that  he  solemnly  declared  he  would  never  force  her 
inclinations.  '  Tou  have  now,'  continued  I,  '  had  au 
opportunity  of  trying  whether  her  affection  is  likely  to 
be  won  by  you.  You  declared  your  love  for  her  yester- 
day, and  she  calmly  and  quietly  told  you  she  had  bestowed 
her  affections  on  one  worthy  of  them,  and  that  that  must 
be  a  sufficient  answer.  She  then  left  you,  and  she  now 
declares  she  will  not  again  subject  herself  to  such  impor- 
tunities.' 

" '  Well,  upon  my  word,  madam,'  interrupted  Mr. 
O'Grady,  '  you  are  at  least  candid,  and  speak  plainly.  I 
did  come  under  an  assumed  name,  simply  because  I  sus- 
pected an  unjust — a  most  unjust — prejudice  existed  in 
your  minds  against  the  name  of  O'Grady.  I  am  dis- 
possessed of  my  rightful  inheritance  by  an  iniquitous 
will ;  and  absurd  and  lying  reports  have  been  circulated, 
throwing  a  slur  upon  our  name.  Knowing  this,  madam, 
and  that,  no  doubt,  your  niece  was  equally  well  acquainted 
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with  these  false  rumours,  I  determined  to  try  my  fortune 
as  a  suitor  for  O'Connor's  daughter,  with  her  father's 
approbation,  under  an  assumed  name.  I  can  now  partly 
imagine  how  my  incognito  was  discovered.  I  recollect  a 
trifling  incident  that  struck  me  at  the  time  ;  however,  let 
it  be.  You  have  spoken  to  me  plainly  and  candidly 
enough,  madam — I  will  be  equally  sincere  with  you. 
Use  your  influence,  madam,  with  Aleen  to  accept  me,  and 
in  return  I  will  disclose  a  secret  of  infinite  importance  to 
you  to  learn.' 

"  '  Tou  are  mistaken,  Mr.  O'  Grady,'  I  replied,  '  in  sup- 
posing that  any  secret  you  could  unfold  would  urge  me  to 
exert  any  influence  over  Aleen's  affections.  I  will  be  even 
more  candid,  and  tell  you  honestly,  that  your  wishes 
would  never  have  my  consent  or  approbation.' 

"  '  Well,  madam,'  returned  he,  '  I  will  not  any  longer 
intrude  upon  your  hospitality ;  but,  before  we  part,  I  may 
as  well  be  explicit  with  you.  "William  0' Grady  never 
abandoned  a  project  he  once  fixed  his  heart  and  mind  upon. 
If  I  cannot  have  the  hand  of  Aleen  with  her  consent  or 
yours,  I  must  be  content  to  take  it  how  or  when  I  can  ; 
but  have  it  I  will.' 

"  And  with  this  insolent  defiance,  he  abruptly  departed, 
leaving  me  perfectly  bewildered." 

Sir  Gerald  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  paced  the  room  in  a 
frenzy  of  rage. 

"  I  see  by  your  flushed  face,  Colonel,"  said  Mrs.  Ather- 
stone,  "  and  by  your  fierce  gestures,  that  my  recital  has 
greatly  agitated  you.  But  I  implore  you  to  be  calm,  if 
possible.  We  must  bear  our  trials.  Hear  me  with 
patience.  Careful  thought,  self-possession,  and  delibe- 
rate counsel  are  needful  in  our  present  calamity — passion 
will  not  aid  us." 

"  I  know  it,"  returned  our  hero. ;  "  but  who  can  appear 
to  be  at  ease  while  suffering  torture  on  the  rack  ?  I  will 
try,  however,  to  suppress  my  feelings,  and  listen  atten- 
tively " 

"  Thank  you,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Atherstone.    "  After  some 
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consideration,  I  determined  to  keep  to  my  own  mind  the 
parting  words  of  Mr.  O'Grady,  and  therefore  merely  told 
Aleen  that  I  had  come  to  an  explanation  with  him,  and 
that  he  had  left  the  house  in  an  angry  mood. 

"  '  I  trust  in  God,'  said  Aleen,  '  that  we  shall  never  sec 
him  again.' 

"  And  so  the  matter  dropped,  though  I  felt  very  uneasy 
at  the  threat  uttered  by  Mr.  O'Grady." 

"  What  ensued  ?"  asked  Sir  Gerald,  impatiently. 

"  "Why,"  replied  Mrs.  Atherstone,  "  the  country,  shortly 
after,  became  in  a  very  trotibled  state.  Factions  were 
being  formed  all  over  the  land.  I  had  a  great  idea  of 
leaving  the  country,  and  residing  for  a  time  in  Dublin. 
But  Aleen,  who  had  no  fear,  declared  the  place  was  so 
lovely  and  tranquil,  and  the  people  in  our  vicinity  so 
attached  to  us,  that  she  could  not  bear  the  thought  of 
leaving  it  and  them,  and  that  she  was  averse  to  the  noise 
and  bustle  and  gaiety  of  a  city  I  therefore  abandoned 
that  project.  Alas  !  how  unfortunate  was  it  that  I  did 
so !  Still  I  took  precautions,  and  had  some  additional 
male  domestics  to  sleep  in  the  house.  Time  wore  on ;  all 
in  our  neighbourhood  remained  perfectly  tranquil ;  and, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  I  lost  nearly  all  recollec- 
tion of  Mr.  O'Grady's  threats.  More  than  three  quar- 
ters of  a  year  had  gone  by  since  I  had  las^;  seen  that 
person,  whose  name  we  never  mentioned." 

Having  reached  this  part  of  her  narrative,  Mrs.  Ather- 
stone eeemed  unable  to  proceed.  At  length  she  sum- 
moned resolution. 

"  On  one  fatal  night,"  said  she,  "  we  had  retired  to  rest 
somewhat  later  than  usual.  Aleen's  apartments  were  in 
the  south  wing  of  the  mansion,  facing  the  bay,  as  she 
loved  the  view  from  her  window  beyond  any  other.  "We 
parted  at  my  door — I  kissed  her,  and  bade  her  good 
.night.  The  hour  was  late,  for  we  had  set  up  conversing 
on  many  topics,  and,  in  truth,  my  dear  friend,  you  were 
the  principal  subject  of  our  conversation;  for  Mrs. 
McMahon  had  sent  us  a  published  account  of  the  famous 
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battle  of  Blenheim,  in  which  your  name  was  mentioned 
as  Laving  been  the  officer  who  rendered  such  effective 
assistance  to  the  Prince  of  Hanover.  The  household 
was  apparently  still  and  in  repose,  and  I  had  dismissed 
Mrs.  Jenkins  to  her  own  chamber.  I  was  not  undressed, 
wishing  to  read  a  few  pages  of  a  work  I  was  interested 
in,  when  a  succession  of  shrieks  reached  my  ear,  petrify- 
ing me  with  fear  and  astonishment.  A  violent  crash 
followed,  and  then  the  report  of  fire-arms.  I  rushed  to 
my  door :  it  was  fastened  without." 

"Ha!"  interrupted  Sir  Gerald,  with  a  start,  "was  it 
so  ?  Then  there  was  a  traitor  amongst  your  own  do- 
mestics." 

"  I  thought  so  at  first,"  replied  Mrs.  Atherstone,  with 
a  heavy  sigh.  But  circumstances  lead  me  to  conjecture 
that  I  was  bolted  in  by  one  of  the  ruffians  themselves." 

"But,  my  dear  madam,"  urged  Sir  Gerald,  "  the  inte- 
rior of  your  mansion  must  have  been  well  known  to  the 
villains,  or,  in  so  short  a  time,  your  chamber  could  not 
have  been  discovered." 

"As  I  continue,"  observed  Mrs  Atherstone,  "you 
will  see  why  I  think  I  was  bolted  in  by  the  robbers 
themselves.  "When  I  found  I  could  not  get  from  my 
chamber,  my  agony  was  inconceivable.  I  flew  to  the 
window,  and  threw  it  up.  Alas !  its  height  was  above. 
thirty  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  night  was  very 
dark.  What  availed  my  piercing  cries  for  assistance? 
The  village  is  more  than  a  mile  distant ;  and  the  nearest 
cottages  of  my  tenants  are  nearly  half  a  mile.  Again  I 
rushed  to  the  door  :  it  was  opened,  and  the  tall  figure  of 
a  man,  whose  face  was  covered  with  a  silk  mask,  end 
who  had  a  white  scarf  round  his  shoulder  and  body, 
entered  my  apartment.  I  knew  him  in  a  moment.  My 
heart,  my  fears,  told  me  I  beheld  William  O'Grady. 
'Oh,  cowardly  villain!'  I  exclaimed.  'Where  is  my 
child  ?  What  is  your  purpose  in  committing  this  daring 
outrage  ?' 

"  '  This  outrage,  madam,'  replied  O'Grady,  removing 
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his  mask  and  fixing  his  fierce  eyes  upon  me,  '  is  the  con- 
eequence  of  your  own  obstinacy  ;  you  refused  to  exert 
yourself  in  my  favour.  Perhaps,  now,  you  will  accede  to 
my  terms.  Know  that  Aleen  is  your  own  child,  and  not 
Ulick  O'Connor's.  To  suit  his  own  purpose,  which  I 
have  no  time  to  explain,  he  deceived  you.  If,  therefore, 
Aleen  was  dear  to  you  before,  she  ought  to  be  doubly  so 
now.  Swear,  then,  to  consent  to  my  union  with  her, 
and  I  leave  this  house,  and  your  daughter  shall  be  re- 
stored to  you.     Refuse,  and  I  follow  my  own  plans.'  " 

"  Consummate  villain!"  ejaculated  Sir  Gerald. 

"I  listened,"  resumed  Mrs.  Atherstone,  "to  this 
speech  of  0' Grady  in  mute  amazement  and  horror,  while 
a  feeling  of  intense  joy  struggled  amid  the  wild  chaos  of 
thoughts  that  whirled  through  my  brain.  Aleen,  then, 
was  my  own  beloved  child  !  I  had  always  felt  a  mother's 
feelings  for  her :  she  clung  to  my  heart  with  a  strange 
tenacity.  But  I  had  no  time  to  indulge  in  thoughts  and 
feelings. 

"  '  Be  quick,  madam,'  exclaimed  O'  Grady,  '  "Will  you 
swear  to — ' 

" '  Never,'  interrupted  I,  '  will  I  consent  to  bestow 
my  child  upon  such  as  you  are.  Tou  dare  not  commit 
this  outrage.' 

"  '  Dare  not !'  echoed  he  ;  and  with  a  fierce  laugh  he 
fc-hook  my  grasp  from  his  arm,  and  turned  to  quit  the 
room.  1  rushed  after  him ;  but  the  villain  slammed  the 
door  in  my  face,  striking  me  with  violence  on  the 
forehead,  and  throwing  me  back  insensible  on  the 
floor." 

Sir  Gerald  was  again  uuable  to  master  his  feelings. 
His  face  was  flushed  and  his  hands  were  clenched  with 
fierce  resentment ;  while  Mrs.  Atherstone  buried  her 
face  in  her  hands  and  wept  passionately,  as  the  painful 
recollection  of  that  fatal  hour  was  vividly  recalled. 

"  I  have  little  more  to  say,  my  dear  friend,"  observed 
Mrs.  Atherstone,  after  several  minutes  had  passed. 

"  When    I  recovered    from  a    long  insensibility,   I 
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I  earned  that  my  child  was  gone.  I  felt  some  relief  when 
[  heard  that  O 'Regan's  daughter,  Jessy,  was  carried  off 
ilso,  as  it  showed  some  regard  to  the  feelings  of  my  poor 
3hild.  I  need  not  describe  to  you  my  agony.  I  sent 
messengers  every  where ;  and  a  large  party  of  my  ten- 
intry  armed  themselves  and  set  out  with  the  intention  of 
tracking  the  abductors.  Captain  Stanmore,  the  com- 
manding officer  of  a  troop  of  Dragoons  quartered  in 
Iralee,  immediately  dispatched  a  lieutenant  and  twenty 
men  to  scour  the  country ;  for  it  is  believed  that  the  out- 
rage was  committed  by  a  party  of  White  Jacobites  ;  but 
[  believe  they  only  wore  the  white  scarfs  to  deceive.  My 
awn  opinion  was  that  they  would  attempt  to  carry  Aleen 
Co  the  continent,  and  there  force  her  to  become  the  wife 
of  this  William  0' Grady.  I  see,  Colonel,  that  you  suffer 
great  anguish  of  mind.  It  is  the  will  of  God  to  inflict 
this  blow.  We  must  yet  trust  to  His  mercy  to  relieve 
as.  In  my  fall,  singularly  enough,  I  broke  the  small 
locket-case  I  wore  round  my  neck,  and  a  miniature  fell 
from  it.  Mrs.  Jenkins  picked  it  up,  for  I  had  fainted. 
On  recovering,  I  was,  as  you  may  suppose,  astonished  on 
recognizing  a  small  portrait  of  myself,  which  she  remem- 
bered was  missed  at  the  period  of  Aleen's  birth.  Besides 
the  miniature,  there  was  a  folded  paper,  closely  written 
over.  She  put  them  both  aside,  till  I  should  be  able  to 
read  the  manuscript.  After  a  time,  I  found  it  was  a 
a  letter  from  my  brother  "Click,  explaining  his  reasons 
for  the  cruel  act  he  had  committed  in  depriving  me  of 
my  child.  The  secret  it  contained  had  been  already  dis- 
closed by  O' Grady.  Besides,  from  the  moment  you  so 
abruptly  questioned  my  brother  as  to  Aleen's  birth,  the 
subject  never  left  my  mind.  Many  things  that  occurred 
at  that,  to  me,  most  painful  period,  came  fresh  to  my 
recollection ;  and,  though  I  had  no  proof,  still  I  felt 
satisfied  that  Aleen  was  my  own  child.  Another  time  I 
will  read  you  "Click's  letter.  The  deed  he  had  perpe- 
i  rated,  was  forced  upon  him  by  that  bigoted  priest, 
.Father  Ignatius,  a  Spaniard. 
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"  '  Save  its  soul,'  whispered  the  priest ;  '  let  it  not 
imbibe  with  its  lips  the  seeds  of  heresy.' 

"  At  that  time,  Ulick,  gloomy  and  stricken  in  mind 
and  body,  yielded  to  the  priest's  wishes  ;  and  I  was  made 
to  believe  my  child  had  died.  My  nurse,  for  gold, 
betrayed  me.  I  was  so  near  death  myself,  that  I  knew 
nothing  of  what  passed  at  the  time.  The  child  was  re- 
stored to  me  by  TJlick  himself,  as  I  have  already  related 
to  you.  What  his  plans  then  were,  or  whether  any  com- 
punctious feelings  touched  his  heart  or  not,  it  is  difficult 
to  say.  But  even  now,  so  bigoted  is  he,  that  he  would, 
if  Aleen  could  have  been  won  from  her  first  and  only 
love,  have  sacrificed  her  happiness  and  mine  by  uniting 
her  to  a  Eoman- Catholic,  although  he  must  have  known 
the  man  to  be  vicious  and  depraved. 

"  I  now,  my  dear  friend,  feel  rather  fatigued,  though 
cheered  in  heart  by  your  arrival.  The  hour  is  late.  To- 
morrow morning,  we  will  again  converse  on  this  subject, 
and  decide  what  steps  can  be  taken  to  restore  Aleen  to 
us  both  ;  for  no  obstacle  now  remains  to  prevent  a  union 
that  would  not  only  tend  to  my  child's  felicity  and  my 
peace,  but  would  also  ensure  her  a  protector  able  to 
shield  her  from  further  persecution." 

Gerald  saw  that  Mrs.  Atherstone  was  exhausted. 
After  some  expressions  of  his  love  for  xlleen,  and  his 
deep  gratitude  to  herself,  he  pressed  the  hand  held  out 
to  him,  and  retired  for  the  night,  to  ponder  over  plans 
to  rescue  Aleen  from  the  hands  of  her  persecutor. 


CHAPTEE    XXXII. 

Iff  the  meantime,  gentle  reader,  what  has  become  of  our 
fair  heroine,  Aleea  Atherstone  ?    On  that  eventful  night, 
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when  she  and  her  favourite  attendant,  Jessy  O'Regan, 
were  Carried  off,  Aleen  was  reading,  aud  her  maid  finish- 
ing some  needle  work,  when  they  heard  the  first  alarm 
given  to  the  inmates  of  the  mansion.  Thunder-struck 
by  the  uproar,  they  stood  for  a  moment  bewildered. 
Suddenly,  their  door  was  burst  open,  and  four  men,  with 
their  faces  blackened  and  white  scarfs  over  their  shoul- 
ders entered  the  room,  led  by  a  tall  man,  masked.  Ap- 
palled at  the  sight.  Aleen  stood  like  a  statue,  pale  as 
death,  and  gazed  at  the  intruders ;  while  Jessy,  who 
was  very  timid,  threw  herself  on  the  bed  shrieking  with 
terror. 

"  Take  them  both,"  said  the  tall  man.  "  Wrap  them 
in  the  mantles ;  but  treat  them  gently,  and  bear  them 
to  the  boat." 

Then  turning  on  his  heel  he  left  the  room. 
The  sound  of  his  voice  was  enough.  Aleen  at  once 
recognised  William  O'Grady.  Her  natural  spirit  and 
firmness  returned ;  and  knowing  how  useless  resistance 
would  be  against  her  abductors,  she  desired  the  men,  who 
approached  with  the  mantles,  to  leave  her  at  liberty,  and 
she  would  follow  them.  To  this  they  would  not  consent ; 
but  enveloping  her  and  the  screaming  and  struggling 
Jessy  in  ample  mantles,  they  bore  them  from  the  man- 
sion without  their  having  the  power  to  see  or  hear  what 
was  going  on  in  the  house. 

Though  half  stifled  by  the  heavy  folds  of  the  mantle, 
and  excessively  alarmed  Aleen  did  not  loose  her  presence 
of  mind.  What  would  not  her  beloved  aunt  suffer? 
.And  what  could  be  the  object  of  O' Grady's  daring  out- 
rage ?  These  thoughts  occupied  her  during  her  passage, 
supported  by  two  men,  to  the  beach.  When  placed  in 
the  boat,  she  heard  one  of  the  men  say,  as  if  addressing 
Jessy — 

"  Cry  away,  darlint.     'Twill  clear  your  throat." 
"It's    chirping  after  its   sweetheart,"   said   another 
laughing. 
"  Oh,  faix,  she  shall  have  plenty  of  sweethearts  where 
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qse's  going,"  declared  a  third.  "  Wait  till  daylight, 
acuslila,  and  maybe  you'll  take  a  liking  to  my  own  hand- 
some face." 

"  Silence,  there  !"  vociferated  the  voice  of  O'Grady ; 
"and  push  the  boat  off." 

Aleen  felt  the  boat  move,  and  then  heard  the  fall  of 
oars  in  the  water.  In  a  few  minutes  more,  some  one 
unfastened  the  mantle  from  about  her  head  ;  and  then 
she  heard  O'Grady  say — 

"  Tou  can  remove  the  mantle,  madam,  if  you  find  it 
inconvenient,  and  wish  for  fresh  air."  • 

Aleen  quietly  removed  the  cloak  from  her  head  and 
face;  and,  turning  round,  beheld  O'Grady  steering  the 
boat,  which  was  pulled  by  four  men.  Above  a  dozen 
men  were  in  the  boat  besides. 

In  a  cold,  cutting  tone,  Aleen  said,  looking  steadily 
into  O'Grady 's  face — 

"  It  did  not  require  this  outrage  to  convince  me  that 
Mr.  O'Grady  was  a  coward.  I  ask  no  mercy  from  you, 
sir  ;  and  scorn  to  solicit  my  liberty,  even  were  it  likely 
to  be  granted.  But  I  know  and  feel  thab  your  projects 
will  be  defeated,  and  a  bitter  retribution  fall  upon  your 
head." 

Then  folding  the  mantle  round  her  person,  Aleen,  with 
a  dignity  and  calmness  which  seemed  to  have  an  effect 
upon  the  rude  and  lawless  men  in  the  boat,  turned  from 
her  persecutor,  and  tried  to  console  poor  Jessy. 

"  Well,  madam,"  returned  William  O'Grady,  in  a  care- 
less, sneering  tone,  "  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  you  take  this 
affair  so  easily  and  calmly — 1  really  admire  firmness  and 
decision  in  your  charming  ses  ;  and  as  to  your  kind 
opinion  of  me,  I  must  trust  to  time  and  attention  to  effect 
a  change  in  that.  Now,  my  men,  pull  away.  I  see  the 
lights  right  before  you." 

Aleen  cast  a  glance  over  the  dark  water,  with  a  dis- 
consolate feeling  agitating  her  little  heart.  Though  she 
inwardly  trembled  at  the  thought  of  being  in  the  power 
of  the  lawless  man,  who  had  torn  her  from  her  home ,  she 
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■vertheless,  determined  to  show  a  bold  and  firm  front 

meet  the  misfortune  that  had  fallen  upon  her. 
"  Oh,"  she  mentally  exclaimed,  "  if  my  own  Gerald 
is  near  !  But  alas !  miles  of  land  and  sea  separate  us !" 
So,  at  least,  she  thought,  not  having  received  any  in- 
lligence  of  Colonel  Granville's  arrival  in  Ireland. 
From  these  bitter  reflections,  she  was  roused  by  the 
at's  running  alongside  a  long,  low  craft,  with  tall  ta- 
ring spars  raking  over  her  stern.  The  vessel  had  not 
single  sail  set ;  for,  up  to  that  moment,  not  a  breath 

wind  disturbed  the  still  water  upon  which  The  "War- 
,wk  tranquilly  floated.  A  voice  from  the  deck  hailed 
e  boat  as  it  shot  up  alongside ;  and  several  lanterns 
;re  swung  over  her  low  bulwarks. 
"  All  right,  all  right,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  men  in  the 
>w  of  the  boat,  as  he  laid  hold  with  a  boat-hook. 
The  oars  were  then  laid  in,  and  the  boat  rendered  sta- 
mary,  so  that  those  in  her  might  ascend.  A  ladder  of 
few  steps  served  to  ascend ;  but  Jessy,  whose  terror 
is  very  great,  sobbed  loudly  as  she  was  helped  aboard 

one  of  the  rough  men. 

Aleen  refused  the  aid  of  "William  O'Grady,  and,  as- 
nding  easily  enough  of  her  own  accord,  stood  upon  the 
ck  of  the  lugger,  surrounded  by  ,the  wild  and  lawless 
sw  ;  while  those  in  the  boat  scrambled  up  the  side 
ting  and  laughing  and  bantering  each  other. 
"  Well,  my  beauties,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  crew,  hold- 
g  his  lantern  so  as  to  examine  the  faces  of  those  coming 

board,  "  all  alive  and  kicking.     None  of  ye  lost  the 
Lmber  of  your  mess  ?" 

"  JS'o,  old  boy,  sorra  one,"  replied  the  new-comer. 
There  wasn't  as  much  powder  burnt  as  would  singo 
e  whiskers  of  a  cat.  There's  a  breeze  rising,  and  it's 
tter  to  get  clear  of  the  bay  before  daylight." 
"  Come,  Mahony,  don't  let  the  men  stand  loitering," 
id  "William  O'Grady.  "  A  couple  of  small  cutters  are 
uizing  off  the  mizen ;  but  the  brig  is  at  anchor  in  Ban- 
r,  getting  a  new  foretop-mast." 
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"Ay,  ay,  sir.  "We  shall  be  under  weigh  in  a  jiffy 
when  the  breeze  cotneB.  She'll  not  care  a  curse  for  all 
the  cutters  afloat.     So  heave  away,  boys." 

"Now,  madam,"  said  O'Grady,  approaching  Aleen, 
who  stood  silent  and  motionless,  her  heart  beating  pain- 
fully, while  Jessy  clung  to  her  mistress's  arm,  "  now, 
madam,  will  you  follow  me  to  the  cabin  ?" 

Glad  to  escape  hearing  the  language  and  jokes  of  the 
men,  Aleen  and  her  attendant  descended  into  the  cabin 
of  The  Warhawk.  It  was  a  large  and  very  handsome 
cabin,  lighted  by  a  safety -lamp  suspended  from  the  roof. 
Having  shown  them  in,  O'Grady  stood  for  a  moment 
with  an  uncertain  expression  on  his  features — some 
thought  was  evidently  passing  through  his  brain.  How- 
ever, he  suddenly  roused  himself,  and,  simply  saying — 

"  You  may  seek  repose,  madam.  On  my  soul  and 
honour,  no  living  being  shall  molest  you." 

"  Honour  !"  echoed  Aleen,  bitterly,  and  casting  a  look 
of  reproach  and  disgust  upon  the  features  of  O'Grady, 
who  coloured  to  the  very  temples  ;  but,  without  uttering 
a  word,  closing  the  door  after  him. 

Aleen,  then,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  threw  herself  upon  a 
couch,  and,  no  longer  able  to  resist  the  feeling  of  despair 
creeping  over  her,  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  Jessy, 
one  of  the  kindest-hearted  of  maidens,  though  excessively 
timid,  no  sooner  beheld  her  mistress  give  way  to  grief, 
than  she  cast  herself  at  her  feet,  forgetting  her  own 
sorrow  and  fear  ;  and,  taking  her  young  mistress's  hand, 
she  repeatedly  kissed  it,  imploring  her  not  to  fret,  for 
God  would  help  them,  and  punish  those  horrid  wretches 
who  had  so  cruelly  torn  them  from  their  home. 

"  Oh,"  exclaimed  she,  "  if  the  good  Colonel  and  my 
own  father  were  here,  they  would  soon  release  us." 

"  Yes,  Jessy,"  returned  Aleen.  "  Would  to  God  they 
were  ?  But  who  can  tell  to  what  part  ef  the  world  this 
terrible  and  wicked  man  may  take  us  ?  Perhaps  to 
France  or  Spain." 

Jessy  used  all  the  arguments  her  kind  but   simple 
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nature  dictated  to  console  her  mistress  during  the  re- 
mainder of  that  miserable  night.  But  when  the  dull 
grey  light  of  early  dawn  struggled  through  the  sky -light, 
both  mistress  and  maid  had  fallen  into  a  kind  of  troubled 
slumber. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Warhawk,  with  a  light  breeze 
from  the  west,  glided  from  the  Bay  of  Kenmare ;  and 
just  as  tho  sun  rose,  she  was  running  between  the  Island 
called  the  Dorses,  and  the  point  of  Ballybay.  William 
O'G-rady  was  still  upon  deck,  having  merely  wrapped 
himself  in  his  mantle  and  stretched  himself  on  the  deck 
for  an  hour  or  two. 

As  they  ran  out  from  the  sound,  and  opeued  the  wide 
expanse  of  Bantry,  he  perceived  a  cutter,  with  a  pennant 
flying  at  l^jjr  mast  head,  standing  into  Bearhaven. — While 
looking  at"  her  with  his  glass,  she  suddenly  altered  her 
course ;  and  shooting  up  in  the  wind,  bent  in  stays,  and, 
as  soon  as  her  sails  filled  on  the  other  tack,  she  stood  out 
so  as  to  cross  the  lugger's  course. 

"Curse  that  fellow!"  said  O'Grady;  "bad  we  been 
an  hour  later,  he  would  have  been  in  Bearhaven.  Now, 
though  your  papers  are  all  right,  it  won't  do  to  let  him 
come  near  us  with  our  present  captives  on  board.  We 
must  give  him  a  run  of  it." 

"Faix,  I'd  cripple  him  with  our  long  gun,  sir,"  said 
Mahony  ;  "  or  else  he  may  lead  us  a  dance  to  the  coast 
of  Prance.  They  say  the  two  cutters  sail  well ;  but 
nothing  to  the  brig." 

"  That  would  condemn  the  Warhawk  from  this  out ; 
firing  upon  a  king's  ship,"  returned  O'G-rady,  "  and  as 
my  father  is  still  in  danger  somewhere  on  the  coast, 
I  do  not  like  setting  them  at  defiance  yet.  Keep  her 
a  point  or  two  more  to  the  southward,  and  let  us  see  how 
that  fellow  sails.  It  certainly  won't  do  to  let  him  gain 
the  least  clue  to  the  place  of  our  retreat." 

The  sheets  were  slacked,  and  the  Warhawk  bore  away 
to  the  southward  and  eastward.  The  .cutter  was  not 
more  than  three  miles  from  them,  under  her  mainsail,  jib, 
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and  foresail,  going  free.  The  next  moment  her  gafl' 
topsail  was  hoisted.  It  was  a  nice  sailing  hreeze  ;  ana 
after  about  an  hour's  progress,  the  crew  of  the  lugger 
perceived  that,  if  they  pleased,  they  could  run  her 'out  of 
sight.  Still  it  would  throw  them  greatly  off  their  course ; 
and,  as  the  wind  then  was,  make  it  impossible  for  them  to 
reach  their  destination  that  night. 

This  pursuit,  by  the  cutter,  rendered  O' Grady,  who 
was  already  irritable,  quite  furious. 

"Lower  your  mainsail,  Mahony,"  said  the  commander 
of  the  Warhawk.  Let  that  fellow  creep  up  to  us ;  and 
get  our  long  gun  ready.  The  water  is  so  smooth,  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  knock  their  mast-head  about  their 
ears." 

"  That's  the  ticket,  my  lads,"  shouted  Dennie  Mahony 
to  the  lawless  men  aboard,  every  one  of  whom  had  for- 
feited his  life  ten  times  over  to  the  laws  of  his  country, 
and  cared  not  a  jot  for  consequences.  Down  went  the 
main  lug ;  and,  hauling  in  the  fore  sheet,  the  lugger 
slackened  her  speed.  The  long  gun  of  the  Warhawk — a 
very  formidable  piece  in  those  days — was  run  along  her 
flush  deck,  and  made  ready  to  fire  upon  the  advancing 
cutter,  which,  the  moment  she  came  within  a  mile,  fired 
a  gun,  but  not  shotted. 

"  Now  then,  you  Tim  Murphy,"  said  O'Grady,  striking 
on  the  shoulder  a  weather-beaten,  but  regular-built  old 
seaman,  who  had  served  as  a  quarter-master  on  board  a 
man-of-war  in  William's  reign,  but  was  flogged  and  dis- 
missed for  irregular  conduct  and  a  mutinous  spirit,  "  now, 
Tim,  let  us  have  a  specimen  of  your  skill.  Splinter  the 
cutter's  mast-head  the  first  shot,  and  I'll  pay  you  five 
guineas." 

"  Hurrah,  Tim  my  boy,  now's  your  time." 

Thrusting  a  huge  quid  of  tobacco  into  his  jaw,  Tim 
Murphy  took  aim,  saying — 

"If  I  don't  do  it  the  first  shot,  I'll  be but  I'll 

do  it  the  second." 

The  first  shot  struck  the  topmast  of  the  cutter  about 
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three  feet  above  the  mast-head,  bringing  down  the  gaff 
topsail.  This  daring  act  seemed  utterly  to  amaze  the 
crew  of  the  cutter,  for  she  at  once  shot  up  in  the  wind, 
firing  her  two  guns  at  the  lugger  as  she  did  so ;  but, 
except  cutting  away  one  of  the  "Warhawk's  back  stays, 
the  shot  did  no  damage.  The  next  instant  the  gun  from 
the  Warhawk  pealed  over  the  deep,  and  a  loud  cheer 
from  her  crew  told  the  success  of  her  shot ;  for  down 
came  the  cutter's  mainsail,  and  the  mast-head  was 
knocked  to  splinters. 

"  Now,  then,"  said  0' Grady,  "hoist  away,  lads;  his 
Majesty's  cruizer  will  trouble  us  no  more  this  day." 

Under  every  stitch  of  canvas  she  could  hoist,  the  "War- 
hawk  flew  before  the  wind,  leaving  the  cutter  utterly 
unable  to  pursue  her ;  for  though  some  time  after  she 
made  sail,  and  ran  for  Bantry,  it  was  clear  that  in  their 
crippled  state  it  would  be  utterly  useless  to  pursue  such 
a  craft  as  the  Warhawk. 

Aleen  and  her  attendant  Jessy  were  aroused  from 
uneasy  slumbers  by  some  one  knocking  at  the  cabin  door. 
Though  startled,  Jessy  plucked  up  courage  to  rise  and 
open  it,  when  one  of  the  men  handed  in  a  tray  with  coffee 
and  other  materials  for  breakfast.  On  the  tray  was  a 
folded  paper. 

Greatly  relieved  at  not  being  intruded  upon  by  Mr. 
William  O' Grady,  Aleen  took  up  the  paper,  and  read  the 
few  lines  it  contained  with  a  feeling  of  evident  satisfac- 
tion, while  Jessy,  recovering  her  spirits,  prepared  the 
breakfast  for  her  young  mistress.  The  note,  written  with 
a  pencil,  was  as  follows : — 

"  You  may  rest  perfectly  satisfied,  madam,  that  no  in- 
jury or  insult  shall  be  offered  to  you.  Tou  will  reach 
your  destination  before  night.  Till  you  are  more  com- 
posed I  will  not  intrude  my  presence  upon  you. 

"W  G.  O'Geadt." 

"Thank  God!"  exclaimed  Aleen,  as  she  finished  read- 
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ing  the  above,  "  I  shall  not  be  taken  from  my  own  country, 
for  if  we  are  landed  this  night,  it  must  be  on  the  coast  of 
Ireland." 

Peeling  thirsty  and  fatigued,  she  gladly  partook  of 
some  coffee.  Shortly  after  this,  the  report  of  the  cannon 
from  the  cutter  startled  Aleen,  and  made  her  heart  beat 
with  hope. 

"Oh,  Jessy,"  she  exclaimed,  "we  are  doubtless  pur- 
sued by  some  Government  vessel." 

Then  followed  the  report  of  the  gun  from  the  Warhawk, 
and  the  heavy  tramping  of  feet  on  the  deck  over  their 
heads,  which  for  twenty  minutes  kept  our  heroine  in  a 
state  of  intense  and  feverish  anxiety.  But  shortly  after 
came  the  sounds  of  loud  laughter  and  merriment  down 
through  the  skylight,  which  was  slightly  raised,  and  these 
sounds  made  her  heart  sink  ;  for  Aleen  then  knew  they 
had  baffled  their  pursuers,  whoever  they  were. 

All  became  quiet  again.  The  slight  heel  over  of  the 
vessel,  and  the  dash  of  the  waves  against  the  sides,  proved 
to  her  they  were  going  rapidly  through  the  water  with 
an  increased  breeze. 

"  Alas !  Jessy,"  said  Aleen,  "  our  hopes  were  short- 
lived. We  have  nothing  now  to  trust  to  but  the  mercy 
of  Providence." 

The  day  wore  on ;  the  Warhawk  still  went  smoothly 
and  easily  through  the  sea,  as  the  wind  blew  from  oif 
shore,  having  rounded  the  Mizen  Head. 

As  the  day  declined  a  cold  fowl  and  other  articles  were 
brought  to  them,  the  bearer  coming  no  farther  than  the 
door.  He  was  remarkably  civil  in  his  manner,  requesting 
to  know  if  there  was  anything  the  young  lady  would  wish 
to  have  ;  to  which  Jessy  replied  that  her  mistress  did  not 
require  any  thing  more. 

"  We  must  have  run  a  very  considerable  distance, 
Jessy,  since  last  night,"  observed  Aleen.  "  God  knows 
what  part  of  the  coast  we  may  be  landed  on." 

It  was  approaching  sunset  as  the  lugger  drew  in  for 
the  shore.     The  water  was  singularly  calm,  and  Aleen, 
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shortly  after,  judged  that  they  were  coming  to  an  anchor, 
for  she  could  conjecture,  by  the  noise  above,  and  the 
creaking  of  the  yards  as  they  were  lowered,  that  the  lug- 
ger was  either  at  anchor,  or  preparing  to  be  so.  Half- 
an-hour  passed,  and  then  a  profound  silence  reigned  upon 
deck. 

A  few  minutes  after,  a  knock  at  the  cabin  door  an- 
nounced to  the  captives  that  the  time  was  come  to  quit 
the  vessel.  On  opening  the  door,  Dennis  Mahony  made 
his  appearance,  and  in  a  quiet,  civil  tone,  said — 

"  "VV  ill  you  please,  miss,  to  come  upon  deck.  The  mas- 
ter and  most  of  the  crew  have  left  the  vessel,  and  I 
remain,  with  two  others,  to  conduct  you  ashore.  Tou 
needn't  be  frightened,  miss— you  will  be  quite  comfortable 
in  the  ould  tower." 

Surprised  at  the  civil  tone  and  manner  of  the  man, 
who,  though  in  the  attire  of  a  smuggler  and  armed,  had 
nothing  either  repelling  or  disagreeable  in  his  appear- 
ance, Aleen  simply  replied  she  was  ready,  and,  throwing 
on  her  mantle,  she  followed  the  man  upon  deck,  feeling 
a  great  desire  to  have  a  view  of  the  place  they  were  to 
land  on. 

The  sun  had  just  set  as  she  put  her  foot  upon  deck, 
and,  for  the  climate  and  time  of  year,  a  glorious  sunset  it 
was.  The  sky  was  guiltless  of  a  cloud,  and  a  flood  of 
golden  light  fell  upon  every  object  around.  Not  a  soul 
was  to  be  seen  on  board  the  Warhawk,  but  two  men  were 
in  a  boat  alongside.  Even  in  her  deplorable  situation, 
Aleen  could  not  avoid  remarking  the  exceeding  neatness 
and  regularity  of  everything  on  board  the  lugger.  Her 
tall,  tapering  masts  appeared  scarcely  to  have  any  rigging 
to  support  them  ;  the  sails  were  furled  into  the  smallest 
possible  compass ;  every  rope  was  coiled  down  in  its 
place,  and  the  deck  was  scrupulously  neat.  The  lugger 
lay  in  a  perfectly  land-locked  pool,  scarcely  more  than 
half  a  mile  in  circumference ;  and  the  view  was  strictly 
confined  to  that  half  mile,  for  the  pool  of  water  was  sur- 
rounded by  piles  of  the  most  fantastic  and  singularly 
21 
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shaped  rocks  and  cliffs,  shutting  out  all  view  to  seaward. 
On  the  land  side  the  cliffs  rose  to  the  height  of  two  hun- 
dred feet.  One  single  spot  alone  showed  a  portion  of 
sand,  and  that  was  very  limited.  Aleen  was  astonished 
at  being  unable  to  trace  the  outlet  of  this  extraordinary 
inlet  of  the  sea. 

Dennis  Mahony  civilly  aided  the  captives  into  the  boat, 
where,  to  her  own  great  surprise,  and  the  bewilderment 
of  Jessy,  Aleen  beheld  one  of  her  own  large  travelling 
leather  trunks,  or  portmanteaus. 

The  boat  was  now  pushed  from  the  side  of  the  War- 
hawk,  which  lay  as  if  asleep  upon  the  tranquil  water, 
undisturbed  by  even  a  breath  of  wind.  The  boat  was 
run  upon  the  little  shingly  beach,  and  a  plank  enabled 
Aleen  and  Jessy  to  land.  As  they  did  so,  Aleen  perceived 
a  female  descending  a  singular  zig-zag  path  in  the  cliff, 
and  approaching  the  boat.  Pleased  to  see  one  of  her  own 
sex,  Aleen  looked  attentively  at  her  as  she  entered  into 
conversation  wilt,  ^e  man,  who  seemed,  from  his  manner 
and  her!,  to  bo  hev  I, \;  band.  After  a  moment's  conver- 
sation with  Dennis  Mahony,  the  woman  came  close  to 
Aleen,  and  dropping  a  curtsey,  with  rather  a  curious 
expression  of  countenance,  as  her  peering  eyes  ran  over 
the  face  and  person  of  our  heroine,  she  said — 

"  "Will  you  follow  me,  miss  ?  The  men  will  bring  up 
your  trunk  by-and-by." 

This  woman  was  Brady  Mahony.  One  look  satisfied 
Aleen  that  from  her  nothing  was  to  be  gained ;  therefore 
she  merely  said — 

"  Lead  on,  and  we  will  follow  you." 
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^Ins.  Brady  Mahont  was  at  this  time  about  forty-three 
years  old,  and  still  a  very  good-looking  woman,  though 
far  from  having,  except  when  she  pleased,  a  pleasant  ex- 
pression of  countenance. 

With  another  glance  at  the  face  and  beautiful  figure 
of  Aleen  Atherstone,  Brady  led  the  way  up  the  curious, 
steep  path  leading  to  the  summit  of  the  cliff.  It  was 
narrow  and  very  rough  ;  but  cut  into  steps  to  render  the 
ascent  somewhat  less  difficult.  Having  gained  the  top, 
Aleen  paused;  and,  though  the  daylight  was  fast  fading,  she 
looked  round  her  with  extreme  surprise.  The  first  object 
that  caught  her  attention  was  one  of  those  strange  round 
towers  still  to  be  seen  in  Ireland — a  riddle  and  a  mystery 
for  savans.  This,  she  guessed,  was  to  be  her  abode. 
The  view  from  the  spot,  she  stood  on,  full  two  hundred 
feet  above  the  deep  pool  in  which  lay  The  Warhawk, 
was  a  strange  and  singular  one.  She  was  able  to  look 
across  all  the  islands  that  lay  between  her  and  the  broad 
sea ;  and,  far  out  in  the  deep  waters,  were  numerous 
other  islands,  forming  a  kind  of  promontory.  The  one 
she  was  standing  on,  had  a  very  limited  level  on  its  sum- 
mit ;  and  thus  she  could  discern  that  the  basin  of  water 
below  communicated  by  a  very  narrow  outlet  not  only 
with  the  sea,  but  with  a  creek  that  seemed  to  run  some 
miles  inland. 

It  at  once  struck  Aleen  that  the  far  out  islands  were 
those  forming  Cape  Clear.  In  Atherstone  Hall  was  an 
immense  and  singular  old  chart  of  the  south-west  of 
Ireland — the  work  of  a  worthy  pastor  who  lived  in  the 
preceding  century,  and  who  was  then  the  private  chaplain 
to  the  Atherstone  family. 

Brady  Mahony,  with  a  sneering  tone,  said — 
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"You  seem  to  know  where  you  ,are  miss ;  but  it  would 
be  a  long  time  before  any  one  would  look  for  you  here." 

"  Providence  is  everywhere,"  returned  Aleen  calmly. 

The  woman  turned  away,  saying — 

"  Please  to  follow  me,  miss';  this  tower  is  where  you 
are  to  live."  And,  with  a  hasty  kind  of  manner,  she 
threw  open  the  door,  and  passed  in  first.  Aleen  and  her 
attendant  followed  into  the  first  floor  of  the  tower — a 
room  evidently  intended  for  a  kitchen,  to  judge  by  the 
articles  against  the  walls  and  on  the  shelves.  A  spiral 
staircase  led  to  the  upper  apartments,  one  of  which 
Aleen  perceived  was  fitted  up,  no  doubt,  for  her  recep- 
tion ;  for  new  matting  was  on  the  floor ;  the  rough  walls 
were  covered  with  pieces  of  old  tapestry  ;  and  there  were 
a  few  chairs  and  tables,  together  with  a  shelf  containing 
several  books. 

A  small  door  led  from  this  chamber  up  another  flight 
of  stone  steps,  into  their  sleeping-room.  It  was  evident 
that  the  windows  had  been  recently  enlarged,  for  the 
immense  thickness  of  the  walls  left  the  previous  holes, 
intended  for  light,  truly  dismal. 

The  woman  lighted  a  candle,  and,  placing  it  on  the 
table,  said  she  would  prepare  some  supper  for  the  young 
lady  as  soon  possible. 

"  If  you  could  give  me  some  tea,"  said  Aleen,  "  I 
would  thank  you." 

"Tea,"  repeated  the  woman.  "  Oh,  yes,  miss,  you  can 
have  plenty  of  that.     I  will  make  you  some  at  once." 

Aleen  sat  down,  while  poor  Jessy  stood,  the  image  of 
perplexity,  gazing  at  the  small  and  scantily  furnished 
chamber,  which  her  young  mistress  was  to  inhabit.  The 
coal  fire  that  blazed  in  the  wide  grate  gave  it,  however,  a 
certain  air  of  comfort.  While  Aleen  sat  sadly  busy  with 
iier  thoughts,  Dennis  Mahony  and  his  wife  brought  up 
her  trunk,  telling  Jessy  that  she  would  find  in  it  many 
articles  her  mistress  would  want,  only  they  would  require 
arrangement,  as  they  were  tossed  in  in  a  hurry,  and  with- 
out much  regard  to  regularity 
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As  soon  as  the  husband  and  wife  retired,  Jessj  opened 
the  trunk,  and  Aleen  was  glad  to  perceive;  amongst  a 
heap  of  articles  hastily  collected  and  thrown  in,  several 
things  that  would  be  most  useful. 

In  less  than  an  hour  supper  and  tea  was  brought  up  ; 
and  Mrs.  Mahony,  having  asked  if  the  young  lady  re- 
quired anything  else,  took  her  leave,  locking  the  door  of 
the  chamber. 

"  A  very  useless  ceremony,"  observed  Aleen,  with  a 
sigh,  and  a  tear  stealing  down  her  cheek.  "Assuredly," 
added  she,  "  we  should  never  think  of  attempting  to 
wander  out  on  this  forlorn  island." 

Having  taken  some  tea  and  little  other  nourishment, 
Aleen  and  her  maid  ascended  to  their  sleeping  chamber, 
which  was  as  comfortably  arranged  as  circumstances 
would  allow.  Dejected  and  weary,  both  mistress  and 
maid  were  glad  to  bury  their  melancholy  thoughts  in 
sleep  if  they  could. 

Let  us  now  conduct  our  readers  into  a  singular  rang*, 
of  caverns,  situated  almost  under  the  old  tower  itself. 
In  these  subterranean  places  were  assembled,  a  night  or 
two  after  Aleen's  arrival  at  the  tower,  eighteen  or  twenty 
men.  The  vault  they  were  in  was  of  great  extent,  the 
entrance  to  which  was  extremely  difficult  of  access.  Along 
the  sides,  were  piles  of  barrels  and  casks,  numerous 
chests  holding  goods  of  all  kinds,  immense  quantities  of 
ropes,  anchors,  grapnels,  and  boxes  of  blue  lights.  In 
Fact,  all  kinds  of  articles  used  by  smugglers  in  carrying 
on  their  unlawful  traffic,  were  here  stored.  In  the  middle 
of  the  cavern  was  a  rude  kind  of  table,  formed  by  three 
stout  planks,  supported  on  four  empty  casks  on  their 
3nds.  The  same  articles  served  for  benches.  All  kinds 
of  eatables  were  scattered  over  the  table,  and  two  kegs 
of  whiskey,  and  one  of  water,  served  for  quenching  the 
;hirst.  Clumsy,  but  large,  horns  did  duty  as  goblets. 
Though  the  eatables  were  coarse,  and  the  drink  only 
vhiskey,  a  more  jovial  crew  seldom  met  together,  to 
snjoy  the  few  houra  of  the  night.    They  were  a  fierce 
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set.  Two  or  three  Spaniards  and  a  Dutchman,  the 
skipper  of  a  smart  dogger,  formed  part  of  the  company. 

Even  while  thus  enjoying  themselves,  they  kept  their 
heavy  pistols  in  their  broad,  untanned  belts,  and  their 
cutlasses  also.  As  far  as  appearances  went,  they  certainly 
looked  quite  capable  of  undertaking  any  kind  of  adven- 
ture, whether  in  plundering  private  individuals  or  his 
majesty's  revenue. 

They  were  in  the  height  of  their  fun,  all  applied  them- 
selves to  the  whiskey  keg ;  but  they  considered  any 
admixture  of  water  destructive  to  good  liquor.  Now 
and  then  a  boisterous  song  called  forth  a  shout  of 
applause. 

While  the  gang  of  smugglers  were  holding  their 
revels  in  the  large  outward  cavern,  two  individuals  were 
seated  before  a  table  in  an  inner  recess,  much  smaller, 
but  more  comfortable  in  appearance.  The  sides  were 
hung  with  straw  matting ;  the  sandy  floor  was  covered 
with  heaps  of  dried  rushes  ;  while,  in  a  naturally-formed 
cavity,  blazed  a  wood  fire,  the  smoke  from  which  found 
its  way  through  a  cleft  in  the  rock.  A  good  oak  table, 
and  two  or  three  strong  oak  chairs  added  comfort  to  the 
chamber ;  and  in  the  furthest  corner  were  two  beds, 
raised  from  the  ground  by  strong  wpoden  frames.  Al- 
together, the  place  had  a  look  of  snugness  about  it,  and 
was  a  place  of  shelter  not  to  be  despised,  especially  by 
the  two  reckless  individuals  occupying  it. 

Mr.  O' Grady,  senior,  and  his  son  "William  were  the 
two  individuals  seated  at  the  table.  A  large  pie,  and  a 
ham — some  cold  fowls,  and  a  tongue,  were  spread  upon 
the  table.  Several  bottles  of  wine,  a  large  jug  of  hot 
water,  and  a  couple  of  flasks  of  Hollands,  stood  beside 
them. 

The  uproar  from  the  outer  cavern  came,  at  times, 
rather  distinctly  upon  their  ears,  disturbing  their  conver- 
sation. The  elder  O' Grady  cursed  their  boisterous  glee ; 
he  seemed  in  a  moody,  fretful  temper ;  and,  contrary  to 
his  habits  and  usual  custom,  drank  little. 
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"  Tou  are  very  low  to-night,  father,"  said  "William 
O'Grady,  pushing  aside  the  wine  and  mixing  himself  a 
strong  potation  of  Hollands  and  hot  water.  "  Take  a 
tumbler  of  this  mixture,  sir.  It  is  far  better  adapted  to 
this  rather  damp  residence  than  even  the  best  wine.  I 
see  no  cause  for  such  a  depression  of  spirits." 

"  Tou  do  not,"  said  the  elder  O'Grady,  almost  savagely, 
and  casting  a  glance  round  the  chamber.  "  Tou  call  it 
nothing  to  be  driven  like  a  fox  into  this  cursed  hole  for 
shelter.     My  mind  is  distressed  and  troubled." 

"  Some  people,"  rejoined  the  son,  sipping  his  mixture 
and  kicking  a  large  log  on  the  fire,  "  some  people  drink 
to  drown  care." 

"I  do  not,"  returned  his  father.  "Tou  must  not 
imagine  that,  at  my  time  of  life,  I  can  look  upon  things 
with  the  same  stoical  indifference  that  you  can.  Driven 
to  shelter  in  such  a  haunt  as  this — baffled,  after  years  of 
labour,  in  every  thing — some  confounded  contre  temps 
always  occurs  when  I  am  on  the  very  point  of  succeeding 
in  my  projects." 

"  I  cannot  see  that  affairs  stand  so  bad  at  present," 
observed  the  son.  "  I  have  not  indeed  heard  how  you 
came  off  with  the  leaders  of  the  Jacobite  faction.  But 
I  have  heard  it's  all  up  with  them." 

"  Tes ;  curse  the  cause  and  them  too,"  said  Mr. 
O'Grady,  bitterly.  "  I  have  had  sufficient  to  sicken  me. 
Never  was  there  a  better  time  for  effecting  a  landing  in 
Scotland  than  the  period  selected ;  and  the  opportunity 
was  thrown  away.  However,  it's  now  quite  useless  going 
over  what  has  passed,  and  is  beyond  remedy.  I  had  to 
fly  for  my  life.  Ulick  O'Connor  had  a  very  narrow 
escape  ;  for  he  fell  into  their  hands  when  the  Salisbury 
was  taken.  But,  by  some  means,  he  effected  his  libera- 
tion, and  returned  to  France.  I  fled  into  this  country  ; 
but  was  again  nearly  captured.  Feeling  extremely 
anxious  to  join  you — for  no  tidings  of  your  proceedings 
reached  me — I  was  forced  to  lie  hid  in  the  county  of 
Wexford.     The  pursuit  after  the  fugitive  Jacobites  wa» 
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very  hot  and  persevering.  With  difficulty  and  danger,  I 
contrived  to  reach  our  old  haunts  on  the  coast,  and 
found  several  of  my  former  associates  husy  at  the  accus- 
tomed trade.  There  I  learned  you  were  at  Kenmare,  or 
Atherstone  Hall ;  and  that  Sir  Gerald  Granville  was  ex- 
pected at  Granville  Castle.  At  this  time,  the  white 
Jacobites,  as  they  styled  themselves,  were  making  a  stir 
in  the  south.  I  knew  one  or  two  of  the  leaders  of  this 
faction  ;  and  was  anxious  to  know  what  force  they  had, 
in  case  you  required  aid  to  carry  out  your  plans.  I  con- 
trived to  attend  one  of  the  meetings  at  the  old  Abbey, 
near  the  Mucross  creek ;  but,  to  my  surprise,  I  found 
that  these  men  were  only  taking  the  name  of  White 
Jacobites  to  mislead,  and  then  I  found  out  your  connection 
with  them." 

William  O' Grady  laughed,  saying — 

"  Tes  ;  that  was  a  ruse  of  mine." 

"  I  then  came  here,"  continued  the  elder  O' Grady, 
"to  wait  till  I  heard  from  you.  At  the  same  time,  I  sent 
a  couple  of  men,  on  whom  I  could  depend,  to  watch  the 
arrival  of  Colonel  Granville.  But  again  my  plans  were 
baffled  by  the  troop  of  dragoons  quartered  at  Tralee ; 
for,  to  my  great  consternation,  I  find  it  has  transpired 
that  I  am  hiding  somewhere  in  this  county  ;  and  worse, 
my  real  name  is  discovered.  It  is  now  known  that 
O' Grady  and  Fenwick  are  the  same  person." 

"  Ha  !  that  is  indeed  bad,"  ejaculated  the  son,  looking 
with  some  alarm  in  his  father's  face.  "  I  was  not  aware 
that  you  knew  that.  Such  a  discovery  you  must  allow  is 
ruinous." 

"Tes,"  returned  the  elder  O' Grady,  bitterly.  "We 
can  no  longer  face  the  world,  even  if  we  succeed  in 
getting  the  Granville  estates." 

"  Confound  it,  father,"  said  William  O'Grady,  with  a 
laugh  ;  "  you  surely  do  not  call  Great  Britain  the  world. 
It  is  part  of  it,  certainly ;  but  a  deuced  deal  the  worst 
part,  in  my  mind.  Let  me  but  succeed  in  my  present 
enterprise,  in  which  I  see  no  chance  of  failure,  and  we 
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shall  find  plenty  of  room  in  the  world  to  enjoy  ourselves, 
besides  these  foggy  islands  of  his  majesty's." 

Mr.  O' Grady  looked  thoughtful  and  dejected;  hut, 
suddenly  brightening  up,  he  said — 

"  Well,  William,  perhaps  you  are  right.  At  all  events, 
mix  me  a  tumbler  of  Hollands.  This  place  is  damp ; 
but  it's  lucky,  after  all,  that  you  never  had  a  hand  in  this 
confounded  Jacobite  plot.  You  are  safe  enough,  and  can 
claim  the  estate  without  any  risk,  provided  we  can  re- 
move him  who  really  has  no  right  to  them." 

Consoling  himself  with  this  reflection,  Mr.  O'Grady 
stirred  his  tumbler  and  drank  half  its  contents.  Then, 
seeing  that  his  son  did  not  speak,  he  looked  up  and  per- 
ceived that  William  O' Grady's  features  were  troubled. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of  now,  William  ?"  asked 
the  father.     "  Tou  are  looking  rather  serious." 

"  Well,  sir,"  replied  the  son,  in  a  solemn  tone,  "  I 
must  tell  you  now,  once  for  all,  that  I  will  not  engage  in 
any  scheme  against  my  cousin  Gerald's  life." 

Mr.  O'Grady  turned  pale,  and  in  a  voice  trembling 
with  rage,  said — 

"  How  is  this  ?  Does  such  squeamishness  arise  from 
this  new  love-affair  of  yours  ?  Has  your  conscience 
grown  so  tender  ?" 

"There  is  no  need  of  mockery,  father,"  returned  the 
son,  calmly.  "  Tou  are  well  aware,  much  as  I  disliked 
my  cousin  in  my  early  years,  owing  to  that  feeling  being 
instilled  into  me  from  my  cradle,  I  never  did,  nor  never 
will  plot  against  his  life.  When  I  fitted  up  the  Warhawk 
as  a  schooner,  and  was  near  succeeding  in  getting  him  off 
to  the  West  Indies,  you  know  I  stipulated  that  he  should 
be  released  the  moment  we  secured  the  eighty  thousand 
pounds,  and  got  as  much  out  of  the  estates  as  we  could 
besides." 

"  It  is  a  pity,  William,"  interrupted  the  father,  fiercely, 
"  that  I  did  not  make  a  priest  of  you." 

"  I  never  had  a  wish  to  be  a  priest,  sir,"  retorted 
William  O'Grady.      "  There  are  as  good  and  virtuous 
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men  who  are  priests,  as  any  in  the  world.  But  I  wilt 
show  you  that  bantering  on  this  subject  is  folly  ;  for  any 
further  projects  against  either  the  life  or  the  estates  of 
Sir  Gerald  Granville,  would  be  absolute  madness." 

The  elder  O' Grady  breathed  hard ;  but  merely  said — 

"  Go  on  ;  I  am  listening." 

"  In  the  first  place,  father,"  resumed  William  0' Grady, 
"  you  are  discovered  to  be  the  same  Fenwick  who  was 
concerned  in  the  conspiracy  against  King  William.  That 
fact  alone  will,  for  ever,  prevent  your  appearing  openly 
in  the  British  dominions.  Then,  again,  even  if  Sir 
Gerald  Granville  were  dead,  there  is  another  claimant  to 
these  estates ;  for  in  the  late  Sir  Hugh  Granville's  will, 
you  know  there  is  a  clause  providing  for  the  appearance 
of  one  supposed  dead  or  lost.  I  mean  Gerald's  elder 
brother,  Cuthbert  Fitzmaurice." 

Mr.  O' Grady  nearly  dropped  the  tumbler  he  was 
raising  to  his  lips — turning,  at  the  same,  fearfully  pale. 

William  O'Grady  paused;  and  then  said,  in  a  kind 
tone — 

"  Indeed,  father,  you  ought  to  be  pleased  that  this 
Cuthbert  Fitzmaurice  did  not  perish." 

The  elder  O'Grady  seemed  to  be  stricken  speechless  ; 
so  utterly  amazed  did  he  feel  at  the  words  used  by  his  son. 

"  How  is  this  William,  ?  You  are  dealing  in  myste- 
ries," at  length  broke  from  his  lips,  in  a  trembling  dis- 
jointed manner.  "  Cuthbert  Fitzmaurice  was  left  in  a 
vessel  by  that  woman,  Brady,  after  the  vessel  struck  on 
a  reef  of  rocks  ;  and  she  and  her  husband  swore  that  the 
craft  went  down." 

"  They  swore  falsely,  father,"  replied  William 
O'Grady;  "  and  now  it  is  as  I  have  stated.  The  vessel 
did  not  go  down ;  and  that  man,  now,  commands  the 
gun-brig  on  this  coast — the  very  man  who  has  for  years 
been  watching  to  arrest  you." 

There  was  no  compunction  in  the  heart  of  Mr. 
O'Grady ;  for,  with  a  horrid  oath,  he  struck  the  table 
fiercely,  saying — 
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"  Curse  him,  and  all  the  brood  of  the  Fitzmaurices 
together.  But  explain  this ;  for  you  are  driving  me 
mad,  William," 

"William  O' Grady  gave  the  required  explanation;  to 
which  his  father  listened  with  his  lips  pressed  hard,, 
and  his  hands  clenched  in  passion. 

"  Oh  !"  exclaimed  he,  "  what  a  cursed  fool  I  was,  not 
to  have  fired  the  building  with  my  own  hand,  and  thus 
consigned  them  all  to  eternity." 

William  O'Grady  gazed,  with  a  melancholy  expression, 
at  the  now  flushed  face  of  his  sire.  Wayward,  wild  and 
ungovernable  in  temper  and  disposition,  William  yet 
possessed  human  feelings  in  his  heart. 

As  the  elder  O'Grady  paused  after  his  savage  burst  of 
passion,  and  leaned  his  head  upon  his  hand,  William 
said — 

"  Tou  see,  father,  there  are  many  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  pursuing  your  plans.  Now,  my  present  is  quite  prac- 
ticable, and  will  injure  no  one ;  for  not  only  are  you 
debarred  from  again  showing  yourself  in  his  Majesty's 
dominions,  but  so  am  I." 

"You!"  exclaimed  the  elder  O'Grady,  looking  up, 
"  you  are  in  no  way  committed." 

"  Pardon  me,"  returned  William,  taking  from  his 
pocket  a  couple  of  letters,  "  Eead  these  :  they  are  im- 
portant." 

Mr.  O'Grady  took  the  letters  with  a  puzzled  look  ; 
opened  one  which  was  directed,  "  The  Honourable  Mrs. 
Atherstone,  Atherstone  Hall,  Kenmare,  County  Kerry." 
He  then  looked  at  the  signature  ;  and  with  a  dark  frown 
and  an  oath,  read  the  word  "  Briefless."  "  Curse  that 
meddling  lawyer !"  he  muttered,  and  then  perused  the 
following : — 

"Mr  Deau  Madam, 

"  I  am  happy  to  hear  that 
you  approve  of  the  arrangements  I  have  made  with 
respect  to  the  outlay  of  the  money  lodged  with  Pateisoa 
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and  Co.  At  your  request,  I  give  you  the  result  of  my 
enquiries,  besides  facts  known  to  myself  concerning  that 
misguided  and  notorious  conspirator  O' Grady,  so  long 
known  as  Fenwick.  I  feel  extremely  uneasy  at  your 
permitting  his  son  to  enter  your  house.  Though,  per- 
haps, not  as  criminal  as  his  father,  yet  it  is  now  clearly 
ascertained  that  for  years  he  has  been  leagued  with  the 
smugglers  on  the  south  and  west  coast  of  Ireland,  and 
was  captain  of  the  celebrated  lugger,  The  Warhawk, 
which  he  purchased  for  a  yacht,  and  which,  no  doubt,  will 
again  be  used  as  a  smuggling  craft.  Get  rid  of  him,  my 
dear  madam,  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  be  strictly  on  your 
guard  ;  for  depend  on  it  he  is  plotting  mischief.  He  is 
now  also  known  as  the  man  who  shot  Lieutenant  Sim- 
mons in  the  affray  near  Timoleague,  some  years  ago ;  and 
a  large  reward  is  offered  for  his  apprehension." 

"What  a  lying  old  rascal  this  lawyer  is!"  exclaimed 
Mr.  O'Grady  furiously.  "I  heard  you  say  it  was 
Mahony  that  shot  this  Lieutenant  Simmons,  and  that 
you  strove  to  prevent  him." 

"  Such  was  the  case,"  replied  William  O'Grady; 
"but,  never  mind,  go  on.  [Finish  that  and  read  the 
other." 

Mr.  O'Grady  pitched  the  lawyer's  letter  into  the  fire, 
and  opened  the  other,  saying — 

"  This,  I  see,  is  from  Captain  Stanmore,  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Dragoons  at  Tralee,  and  is  also  directed 
to  Mrs.  Atherstone." 

He  then  read  as  follows  : — 

"  Madam, 

"  Every  attention  shall  be  paid  to 
your  request.  At  the  same  time,  permit  me  to  express 
my  sincere  regret  and  sorrow  that  such  an  audacious 
outrage  should  have  taken  place.  I  have  sent  Lieutenant 
O'Reilly  and  a  score  of  men  to  pursue  the  villains  ;  and 
am  confident  they  will  be  tracked,  as  the  father  of  this 
William  O'Grady    is  known  to  be   hiding   somewhere 
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in  this  county.  There  is  a  report  that  one  of  the 
King's  cutters,  under  the  orders  of  Captain  Morris,  who 
commands  the  Gun  Brig  in  Bantry  Bay,  came  in  last 
night  disabled  ;  having  been  fired  upon  by  the  notorious 
lugger,  The  Warhawk,  off  Bantry  Bay,  the  very  morning 
after  the  abduction  of  Miss  Atherstone.  Lieutenant 
Lewis,  who  commands  the  cutter,  was  severely  hurt  by  a 
splinter.  I  have  also  heard  that  the  brig  will  put  to  sea 
in  pursuit ;  so  that  if  Miss  Atherstone  has  been  carried 
off  by  sea,  every  effort  will  be  made  to  rescue  her. 

"  Trusting  that  I  soon  may  be  enabled  to  relieve  yoUr 
mind  from  the  dreadful  anxiety  you  must  be  suffering . 

"  I  remain,  madam, 

"  Tour  obedient  servant, 

"  G.  H.  Stastmobb." 

"  This  is  infinitely  worse  than  I  could  have  antici- 
pated," said  Mr.  O'Grady  gloomily.  "  What  could  have 
induced  you  to  fire  upon  tthat  cutter  when  it  was  so 
essential  to  our  safety,  to  keep  the  lugger  free  from  sus- 
picion ?" 

"  She  would  never  be  free  from  that,  sir,"  returned 
William,  "  when  once  it  became  known  that  O'Grady 
and  Fenwick  were  one  and  the  same  person.  Besides,  I 
was  not  only  anxious,  as  Miss  Atherstone  was  on  board, 
but  knowing  you  were  somewhere  on  the  coast,  I  was 
desirous  to  gain  this  place ;  and  had  I  not  crippled  the 
cutter,  I  could  not  have  attempted  to  reach  in  for  the 
Cove ;  for  though  we  outsailed  her,  still  I  should  hava 
been  forced  many  leagues  out  of  my  course,  and  much 
valuable  time  would  have  been  lost  in  regaining  my  des- 
tination ;  and  before  I  could  do  so,  this  gun-brig  would 
probably  be  out  to  sea.  After  I  have  completed  my  pre- 
sent project,  I  intend  never  to  return  to  this  coast  with 
The  Warhawk,  but  fit  her  out  as  a  schooner  in  some- 
Spanish  port,  and  sail  for  America." 

"  And  do  you  imagine,  William,  that  you  will  be  able 
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to  induce,  or  force  this  girl  to  marry  you  ?  And  will 
you  be  able,  even  in  such  an  event,  to  persuade  her 
mother  to  bestow  her  large  fortune  upon  you?  You 
will  find  yourself  mistaken ;  and  this  rash  adventure  may 
lead  possibly  to  our  ruin.  I  will  risk  my  life  no  longer 
by  remaining  on  this  coast.  How  did  you  obtain  those 
letters  ?" 

"  Simply  by  stopping  the  couriers,"  returned  the  son. 

"  Oh,  then  Mrs.  Atherstone  is  ignorant  of  their  con- 
tents. What  a  valuable  booty  you  lost  by  taking  the 
girl  and  leaving  the  plate  and  jewels." 

"  What !"  exclaimed  William  O' Grady  with  a  flush  on 
his  cheek,  "  what !  turn  a  common  robber !  No !  not  an 
article  of  value  was  touched  in  the  house.  But  you  mis- 
take my  project  altogether.  I  confess,  when  I  saw  this 
beautiful  and  high-spirited  girl,  I  was  struck  with  her 
loveliness  and  fascination  of  manner  ;  and  if  I  could  have 
gained  her  love — .  But,"  he  added  impatiently,  "let 
us  not  talk  of  that.  In  a  moment  of  passion,  I  threatened 
what  I  would  not  do  now  for  all  the  wealth  in  Europe. 
I  know  Aleen  Atherstone  too  well ;  she  would  not  fear 
to  die ;  but  she  would  never  become  mine.  Besides,  I 
was  acting  basely  in  thinking  of  her  as  a  wife.  More- 
over I  changed  my  plan.  I  can  gain  my  purpose  without 
making  that  beautiful  girl  miserable  for  ever." 

The  elder  O' Grady  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  looked  into 
his  son's  face  with  a  my  stifled  look. 

"It  is  late  now,  father,"  resumed  the  young  man; 
"  and  I  must  put  a  stop  to  those  noisy  fellows  without. 
Tou  require  rest.  We  are  quite  safe  here  ;  besides,  we 
have  Tendersink's  sloop  in  Mucross  Creek  ;  all  her  papers 
are  right.  So  lie  down,  father,  and  take  a  few  hours' 
rest ;  and  to-morrow  I  will  let  you  into  the  particulars 
of  my  project.  At  all  events,  your  life  shall  not  be  risked." 

So  saying,  William  O' Grady  rose  up,  and  went  into 
the  outward  cavern.  Half  an  hour  afterwards  a  profound 
silence  reigned  throughout  the  entire  range  of  vaults. 
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CHAPTEE    XXXIV. 


Fouk  days  had  now  passed  since  Aleen  had  become  a 
captive  in  the  lonely  tower  of  Clara  Island,  During  this 
period,  she  remained  perfectly  undisturbed  by  the 
presence  of  any  person,  excepting  the  -woman,  Brady 
Mahony.  Still,  the  four  days  wore  away  slowly  and  most 
painfully  to  Aleen ;  for  her  thoughts  were  sorely  troubled. 
She  was  perpetually  thinking  of  her  aunt's  sufferings  at 
her  abduction,  and  of  the  fearful  uncertainty  she  herself 
was  under  as  to  the  designs  and  projects  of  William 
O'G-rady.  Oftentimes  her  imagination  rested  upon  her 
absent  lover,  whose  image  was  ever  present  in  her  mind. 

During  the  day,  she  sometimes  occupied  herself  in 
gazing  out  from  the  narrow  and  deeply  embedded  window 
of  her  chamber  over  the  islands  and  upon  the  broad  sea 
beyond,  dotted  with  innumerable  islets  and  rocks.  Aa 
she  thus  gazed,  she  often  hoped  to  descry  some  vessel 
steering  in  amid  the  islands,  hoping  it  might  be  in  pursuit 
of  her.  The  third  day,  as  the  Warhawk  was  not  to  be 
seen  beneath  her  window,  Aleen  supposed  that  vessel  had 
either  put  to  sea,  or  gone  into  another  anchorage.  Some 
of  the  books  she  found  in  the  tower  also  served  to  wile 
away  the  tedious  hours.  Thus  time  passed  ;  but  no  ship 
or  boat  approached  the  place  of  her  solitary  confinement. 
In  the  far  distance,  she  frequently  distinguished  the  white 
sails  and  dark  hulls  of  many  a  craft  as  they  bore  away, 
east  or  west,  or  doubled  the  Cape  at  a  cautious  distance. 
Tears  would  then  roll  down  her  cheek  as  her  thoughts 
flew  to  the  happy  home  from  which  she  had  so  rudely 
been  torn. 

Jessy  said  and  did  all  her  kind  heart  could  think  of  to 
cheer  her  mistress ;  but  Jessy  was  sad,  also,  though  she 
had  no  lover  to  sigh  after.  Brady  Mahony  attended  to 
their  waote;  sulkily  enough,  at  times ;  but  there  was  an 
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air  of  discontent  about  the  woman's  looks  and  manner 
that  prevented  the  captives  from  requesting  any  favour 
at  her  hands. 

The  sixth  day  of  their  confinement  was  wearing  away, 
when  the  door  of  their  chamber  was  opened,  and  without 
any  previous  notice,  William  0' Grady  entered  the  room. 
Aleen  was  sitting,  as  usual,  with  a  book  in  her  hand, 
gazing  out  from  the  window  upon  the  sparkling  waters, 
when  a  faint  exclamation  from  Jessy  caused  her  to  turn 
round ;  for,  so  absorbed  were  her  thoughts,  that  she  paid 
no  attention  to  the  opening  of  the  door.  As  she  looked 
up,  she  beheld  William  O'Grady.  At  first,  she  felt  her 
cheek  grow  pale,  and  her  limbs  tremble  ;  but  her  natural 
spirit  returned,  and  she  met  the  fixed  glance  of  her  per- 
secutor without  quailing. 

"  Madam,"  said  William  O'Grady,  in  a  quiet,  subdued 
tone,  "  if  you  will  favour  me  with  half-an-hour's  conver- 
sation, it  may  lead  to  your  immediate  restoration  to  your 
home.  At  the  same  time — I  entreat  you  to  believe  me 
— no  compulsion  will  be  employed  by  me  to  induce  you 
to  comply  with  the  proposal  I  shall  make  :  you  can  re- 
fuse without  the  slightest  fear  of  any  harshness  on  my 
part.  Still,  if  you  consult  your  own  happiness,  and  the 
happiness  of  one  much  dearer  to  you  than  you  imagine, 
you  will  see  the  policy  of  accepting  the  proposition  I 
shall  make." 

William  O'Grady  paused;  while  Aleen,  who  had  lis- 
tened in  almost  breathless  silence,  hesitated  a  moment 
before  she  replied.  But  after  an  instant's  reflection,  she 
made  up  her  mind  how  to  act ;  and,  in  a  tone  as  calm 
and  collected  as  O'Grady's,  replied — 

"  Situated,  sir,  as  I  am,  necessity  compels  me  to  com- 
ply with  your  request." 

Telling  Jessy,  who  stood  bewildered,  to  retire  to  the 
room  above  till  she  summoned  her,  Aleen  then  requested 
O'Grady  to  relieve  her  mind  from  the  uncertainty  she 
felt  with  respect  to  the  proposal  he  had  to  make. 

For  a  moment  or  so,  William  O'Grady  stood  leaning 
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against  the  heavy  buttress  of  the  door,  seemingly  in  deep 
thought.     Suddenly  rousing  himself,  he  said — 

"  I  thank  you,  Mis3  Atherstone,  for  acceeding  to  my 
request.  I  will  be  as  brief  as  possible  ;  and,  after  sta- 
ting a  few  particulars  with  respect  to  my  motives  for 
the  act  I  have  committed  against  you,  come  at  once  to 
the  point.  Tou  are,  no  doubt,  aware  that  my  father 
married  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Vrance  Gran- 
ville. As  his  only  son,  I  was  consequently  the  heir  direct 
to  the  Granville  title  and  estates.  By  an  especial  grant 
from  King  William,  Sir  Hugh  Granville  was  permitted 
to  will  the  title  and  estates  to  my  cousin  Gerald  Eitz- 
maurice,  he  taking  the  name  of  Granville.  This  was  an 
arbitrary  and  unjust  act,  for,  by  it,  I  was  disinherited. 
Our  family  can  boast  of  a  far  longer  pedigree  than  that 
of  the  soldier  of  fortune  who  won  his  rank  with  his  sword. 
We,  therefore,  considered  it  right  to  regain  our  inheri- 
tance, if  we  could." 

"Sir,"  exclaimed  Aleen  Atherstone,  with  a  flushed 
cheek,  but  a  firm,  collected  tone, — "  it  would  have  been 
an  inheritance  regained  by  fraud  and  violence  ;  for  you 
seem  to  forget  that  when  the  noble  Sir  Hugh  Gran-ville 
obtained  that  grant  from  King  William  for  his  services, 
he  considered  his  nephew,  Gerald  Granville,  the  only 
heir  to  the  property  in  existence ;  and  when,  after- 
wards— " 

"Nay,  madam,"  hastily  interrupted  O'Grady,  with  a 
slight  increase  of  colour,  "  we  will  wave  all  recrimination 
on  this  painful  subject ;  for,  much  as  you  seem  to  know 
of  the  past,  you  may  be  yet  ignorant  that  the  Granville 
estates  in  Ireland  were  first  won  by  the  massacre  of  its 
origiDal  possessors,  the  Desmonds.  But  no  more  on  this 
subject ;  I  will  now  speak  on  that  which  will  most  in- 
terest you.  When  I  first  visited  Atherstone  Hall,  under 
an  assumed  name,  it  was  certainly  with  the  hope  of  win- 
ning your  love.  Tou  need  not  turn  pale,  lady ;  for  I 
very  soon  did  justice  to  your  noble  and  true  nature  ;  and 
though,  in  my  passion  and  resentment,  I  said  you  should 
22 
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be  mine,  I  really  never  intended  to  carry  into  effect  sucb 
a  determination," 

Aleen  drew  a  long  breath,  as  if  a  mighty  load  was 
raised  from  her  heart.  0' Grady  easily  read  what  was 
passing  in  the  mind  of  his  captive. 

"  On  certain  conditions,"  resumed  he,  after  a  slight 
pause,  "  I  will  restore  you  forthwith  to  your  home,  and 
even  to  your  lover.  But  that  you  may  justly  appreciate 
the  offer  I  am  about  make,  I  will  disclose  a  secret  that 
will  cause  your  heart  to  beat  with  a  feeling  unknown  to  it." 

Aleen  raised  her  eyes,  and  let  them  rest  with  an 
anxious  look  upon  the  countenance  of  William  O'Grrady. 
The  words  of  Gerald  to  TJlick  O'Connor  vibrated  afresh. 
in  her  ears.  Could  it  be  that  the  fond  wish  of  her  heart 
was  about  to  be  realized  ? 

"  You  have  always,"  continued  O'Grady,  "  considered 
TJlick  O'Connor  to  be  your  father.  Tour  mother's  name 
was  never  mentioned  to  you.  Learn  now  from  me  that 
TJlick  O'Connor  is  in  reality  only  your  uncle,  and  that 
Mrs.  Atherstone  is  your  mother.  To  suit  some  projects 
in  which  your  uncle  was  engaged,  Mrs.  Atherstone  was 
led  to  suppose  that  her  child  died  at  its  birth.  Here- 
after, you  will  learn  the  particulars." 

"  Oh,  my  God!"- exclaimed  Aleen,  with  clasped  hands, 
and  eyes  filled  with  tears,  "  my  mother,  my  own,  fond, 
devoted  mother !" 

And  giving  way  to  a  feeling  she  could  not  control, 
she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

William  O'Grady  allowed  his  captive  time  to  recover 
from  the  emotion  she  experienced  on  this  much  wished 
for,  but  startling  intelligence.  Many  an  hour  had  she 
spent  dreaming  over  this  secret  wish  of  her  heart. 
The  love  she  cherished  for  Mrs.  Atherstone  was  alwaj* 
that  of  a  fond  and  devoted  child ;  and  now  she  knew 
her  to  be  her  mother !  no  obstacle  could  ever  more  exist 
between  her  and  her  noble  lover.  Oh,  there  was  joy  in 
that  young  heart,  captive  as  she  was,  and,  as  yet,  in  the 
power  of  Gerald's  bitterest  enemy. 
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"Now,  Miss  Atherstone,"  said  O'Grady,  "  listen  fo 
me  calmly  and  attentively.  I  have  torn  you  from  a  mo- 
ther's arms.  I  will  restore  you  to  them ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  I  cannot  forego  the  hopes  of  years  without  a 
struggle.  Let  Sir  Gerald  Granville  keep,  undisturbed, 
lis  estates.  I  covet  1.hem  no  longer.  He  will  have 
trealth  beyond  his  most  boundless  wishes.  I  have  heard 
that  the  attainder  agaiast  the  Ktzmaurice  estates  has 
been  reversed  in  his  favour;  the  property  of  my  cousin 
will  accordingly  be  immense.  Let  him,  therefore,  agree 
co  make  over  to  me  the  sum  of  eighty  thousand  pounds 
left  him  by  his  uncle  Sir  Hugh  Granville,  and,  at  once, 
E  will  restore  you  to  y  our  family,  and  then  quit  this 
sountry  and  my  lawless  associates  for  ever,  to  seek  in 
another  land  a  better  name  and  fairer  fortune." 

A  slight  noise  at  the  door  attracted  the  attention  of 
William  O' Grady.  He  paused,  but  all  remained  perfectly 
still. 

"Are  those  the  terms  you  propose  for  my  release  ?" 
anxiously  demanded  Aleen.  "  Surely,  surely,  there  is  no 
need  of  applying  to  Sir  Gerald  Granville.  My  own  for- 
tune, I  have  been  told,  is  equal  to  the  sum  you  mention, 
and  my  beloved  mother  will  joyfully  yield  that  sum." 

"Nay,  lady,"  hastily  interrupted  O'Grady,  "that  must 
not  be.  I  have  no  claim  on  you  or  yours.  I  consider 
myself  justified  in  employing  a  ruse  to  gain  an  equivalent 
for  the  property  I  have  unjustly  been  deprived  of.  The 
surrender  of  that  sum  will  be  as  nothing  to  my  cousin  in 
comparison  to  the  treasure  he  will  gain  in  you." 

Aleen,  with  her  face  highly  flushed,  and  her  manner 
greatly  agitated,  said — ■ 

"  The  terms  for  my  release  must,  of  course,  come  from 
you  to  Sir  Gerald  Granville.  In  what  way  can  I  become 
a  party  in  this  aifair  ?" 

"  Simply,  Miss  Atherstone,  by  stating  in  a  letter  to  Sir 
Gerald  the  fact3  of  the  case,  and  your  desire  to  be  restored 
to  your  home.  In  fact,  lady,  your  own  heart  will  dictate 
to  you  what  to  say.    When  I  have  that  letter,  I  will  per- 
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form  the  rest.  In  one  day  your  letter  will  reach  its 
destination." 

"How!  "What  mean  you  ?"  exclaimed  Aleen,  with  a 
beating  heart. 

"  Sir  Gerald  Granville  is  by  this  time  at  Atherstone 
Hall,  having  been  in  Ireland  some  few  days  previously," 
replied  O' Grady. 

Aleen's  eyes  sparkled  with  a  joy  she  could  not  and  did 
not  attempt  to  conceal. 

"  I  will  write  at  once,"  she  hastily  said. 

"  I  am  rejoiced  you  have  so  determined,"  said  William 
O'Grady,  with  a  look  of  satisfaction.  "  Be  so  kind  as  to 
give  the  letter,  as  soon  as  written,  to  the  woman  who 
attends  you ;  for  the  sooner  this  affair  is  brought  to  a 
conclusion,  the  better  for  all  parties." 

And  with  a  very  respectful  salutation  O'Grady  left  the 
chamber. 

During  this  interview  Mrs.  Brady  Mahony,  for  reasons 
of  her  own,  was  a  most  attentive  listener.  She  had  taken 
off  her  shoes,  and  creeping  softly  up  the  stone  steps, 
which  returned  no  sounds  whatever,  she  had  the  luck,  on 
reaching  the  door,  to  find  it  not  quite  closed.  In  her 
intense  anxiety  to  hear  she  touched  the  door,  thus  causing 
the  slight  noise  that  attracted  the  attention  of  "William 
O'Grady.  She  remained  long  enough  to  understand  the 
whole  of  his  project  with  respect  to  Aleen ;  and  then, 
with  a  malignant  expression  of  feature,  she  muttered  a  low 
execration  in  Irish,  and  retired  to  her  room. 

When  at  night  Mrs.  Mahony  received  the  letter  from 
Aleen  to  convey  to  William  O'Grady,  she  carefully  locked 
the  door  of  the  tower,  and  passing  over  the  limited  spaca 
on  which  stood  the  building,  she  descended  the  steep  path 
to  the  beach.  Two  men  were  putting  oars  and  other 
ra'ticles  into  a  small  boat.  As  Brady  approached,  William 
O'Grady  came  up  to  her  and  took  the  letter  ;  then  telling 
her  to  be  attentive  to  her  charge  in  the  tower,  he  entered 
the  boat,  which  pulled  away  rapidly  from  the  beach. 

Brady  Mahony  stood  looking  after  the  boat  till  it  die- 
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ippeared  round  an  angle  of  rock  jutting  out  into  the  pool, 
md  apparently  blocking  up  all  outlet  from  the  basin. 

"Bannath  Lath  to  you,  "William  O'Grady!"  she  ex- 
3laimed,  shaking  her  clenched  hand  after  the  boat,  "$.0, 
you  want  to  cast  us  off  like  old  clothes,  now  you  have  no 
further  need  of  us.  But  wait  a  while — maybe  you'll  find 
is  as  'cute  as  yourself." 

Then  turning  round,  she  clambered  over  a  range  of  rock, 
md  arriving  at  the  entrance  to  the  caverns,  she  felt  her 
ivay  in  till  a  strong  glare  of  light  fell  upon  her  path,  and 
;hen  she  heard  men's  voices.  In  a  few  moments  she 
reached  the  inner  cave,  whence  came  the  sound. 

"  Ah !  Brady,  my  jewel,  acushla  macree,  is  it  you  at 
;his  time  of  night?"  said  her  husband;  who,  perched  on 
:he  top  of  a  cask,  with  his  legs  stretched  upon  another, 
md  his  back  against  the  side  of  the  cave,  was  composedly 
puffing  away  at  a  short  pipe.  Directly  opposite  him, 
reclining  on  three  stout  planks,  was  another  individual, 
smoking  a  huge  Dutch  pipe.  Near  them  was  a  jar  of 
whisky  and  drinking  cans. 

Dennis  Mahony's  companion  was  the  Dutch  captain, 
Tendersink — a  man  of  great  bulk,  deep-chested,  with  big 
bones,  sinews  and  muscles.  His  face  matched  his  frame  ; 
the  jaws  looked  as  if  wrought  in  iron  ;  and  the  arched, 
shaggy  brow,  dilated  nostrils,  and  compressed  lips,  indi- 
sated  passion  and  power. 

"  Come,  sit  ye  down,  my  good  little  vrow,"  said  the 
Dutchman,  half  rising  and  making  room  for  Brady  beside 
him.  "You  have  got  something  to  say,  derteufel,  I  know 
you  have.     I  fear  de  young  man  play  us  false." 

"  Dhoul !"  fiercely  exclaimed  Mahony,  clenching  his 
hand.  "  I  have  suspected  both  father  and  son  some  time 
back  ;  but,  Morga,  let  him  take  care  !  After  fifteen  years' 
service — " 

"  "Why,  what  you  tink,  Dennis  ?"  asked  the  Dutch 
skipper,  interrupting  the  flow  of  Dennis's  eloquence. 
"  Let  de  good  vrow  speak." 

""Well,  then,"  said  Mrs.  Mahony,  very  quietly  helping 
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herself  to  a  mug  of  her  husband's  mixture,  "  he's  going  to 
sell  the  girl  in  the  tower  to  his  couain,  and  then  lave  us 
to  shift  for  ourselves." 

"Ha!"  breathed  the  Dutchman  from  his  deep  chest. 
"  Mine  Gott !  how  much  he  get  for  de  leetle  vrow  ?" 

"  Eighty  thousand  pounds,"  answered  Brady. 

"  Eighty  thousand  teufels  !"  almost  roared  the  Dutch 
smuggler.  "  Gott  d —  !  Eighty  thousand  pounds  sterling 
for  von  leetle  girl.  I  would  sell  all  de  vrows  in  Holland 
for  half  that  sum.  One  leetle  girl  for  eighty  thousand 
pound  !  Donner  and  blitzen !  it  is  what  one  whole  cargo 
come  to." 

The  skipper  could  no  longer  struggle  with  such  astound- 
ing intelligence,  but  endeavoured  to  calm  his  amazement 
by  puffing  his  pipe  furiously. 

"  So,  that's  it,  is  it  ?"  said  Dennis  Mahony,  after  a 
pause,  during  which  Brady  related  all  the  conversation 
she  had  heard.  "  Now,  be  my  sowl,"  continued  he,  "we 
will  have  two  words  to  that  bargain — he  has  not  got  the 
girl  yet.  He  cannot  be  back  before  to-morrow  night. 
Now  I  say,  Tendersink,  we  must  get  these  two  girls  to 
your  sloop  to-night." 

"  Two  vrows,  did  you  say  ?"  demanded  the  Dutchman, 
opening  his  large  eyes.     "  Mine  Gott !  that  is  double." 

"  Tut,"  interrupted  Mahony,  impatiently  ;  "  you  have 
smoked  yourself  stupid.     Don't  you  understand  ?" 

"  Eh,  yes ;  mine  Gott,  I  understand  two  leetle  vrows  to 
take  aboard  my  good  Vrow  Caterine.  But  where  we  get 
de  boat  ?  We  can  swim — but  de  leetle  vrows  ?  My  sloop 
is  ten  miles  off.  Donner  and  blitzen !  eighty  thousand 
teufels  !" 

And  he  rubbed  his  huge  hands,  knocked  the  ashes  out 
of  his  pipe,  and  sat  bolt  upright. 

"  He  is  right  enough,"  said  Brady  to  her  husband ; 
"we  have  no  boat." 

"  Ye  are  a  pair  of  omadauns,"  returned  Mahony,  impa- 
tiently ;  "  do  you  think  me  one  not  to  know  that  we  can't 
,r;et  from  the  island  without  a  boat  ?     I  settled  with  Ja- 
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trick  and  Dermot  to  return  after  landing  Mr.  "William  up 
the  creek,  instead  of  going  on  to  Mucross.  I  knew, 
latterly,  the  master  has  been  plotting  to  desert  us,  as  he 
did  old  Darby  and  his  wife  at  Kilgobbin,  without  sharing 
the  booty  we  have  helped,  at  the  risk  of  our  necks,  to 
gain." 

"  Hark!  mine  Gott!  what's  that  noise  ?"  ejaculated  the 
Dutchman.  "  Ten  thousand  teufels  !  it's  the  fall  of  oars 
— it's  de  boat  come  back  !" 

"  Dhoul !"  exclaimed  Mahony ;  "  it  cannot  be  the  boat. 
Listen  !  Extinguish  the  light,  Brady ;  I'll  go  to  the  en- 
trance and  see." 

"  Donner  and  blitzen  !  what's  in  de  vind,  now,  vrow  ? 
But  stop  till  I  see  de  priming  in  mine  pistols  is  goot.  Ah ! 
very  goot.     Douse  the  glim  now,  vrow." 

Dennis  reached  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  then  looked 
forth  on  the  still  waters.  It  was  a  calm,  and  not  very 
dark  night ;  and  to  one  accustomed  to  use  his  eyes  oftener 
after  the  sun  sets  than  before,  objects  were  tolerably  dis- 
tinct even  at  some  distance.  The  noise  of  the  oars  as  they 
smote  the  water  in  a  short,  quick  stroke,  was  audible 
enough  ;  and  as  Mahony  gazed  towards  the  opening  into 
the  pool,  he  perceived,  turning  the  point  of  rock  that 
partly  blocked  the  entrance  from  seaward,  a  long  boat  full 
of  men,  urged  forward  by  six  oars. 

"  By  jabers,  we  are  betrayed  !"  muttered  Mahony  to  the 
Dutchman,  who  was  close  beside  him.  "  That  is  a  man-of- 
war's  boat.  Follow  me,  and  we  shall  have  the  girl  yet. 
Curse  them !" 

"  Very  goot ;  I'm  your  man.  Der  teufel !  it's  getting 
hot." 

Both  men,  followed  by  Brady,  gained  the  entrance  to  the 
tower  by  the  secret  path,  even  before  the  strange  boat's 
keel  grated  upon  the  shingle  below. 

"  Now,  mind  what  I  say,"  observed  Dennis,  entering 
the  lower  chamber  of  the  Tower,  and  taking  two  large 
boat-cloaks  from  a  peg.  "  We  have  a  desperate  game  to 
play  ;  and  there  must  be  no  bungling.     The  girls  are  not 
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yet  in  bed.  I  heard  them  above,  and  I  saw  a  light  m 
the  lower  room.  Those  in  the  boat  will  be  some  time 
finding  the  way  up  r;ound  the  rock.  We  can  carry  the 
girls  down  the  steep  path.  Now,  Tendersink,  mind,  we 
must  stop  their  cries.  Throw  your  mantle  over  one  of 
the  girls,  and  I'll  do  the  same  with  the  other.  Now, 
Brady,  lead  the  way  into  the  room." 

"  Ten  thousand  teufels  !  how  shall  we  get  away  with 
the  frauleins,  eh  ?" 

"  Never  you  mind,"  replied  Mahony  ;  "  do  as  I  tell 
you.     It's  all  uo  with  up  if'  you  don't." 

Brady  Mahony  unlocked  the  door ;  and  before  the 
horror-stricken  captives  could  utter  a  cry,  the  two  men 
rushed  in,  and  completely  enveloped  them  in  the  mantles. 
They  were  then  hurried  from  the  Tower.  Just  as  they 
gained  the  secret  path  to  the  caverns,  the  sound  of  voices  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  other  side  of  the  rock,  accelerated 
their  movements.  In  the  unrelaxing  grasp  of  the  two 
smugglers,  the  half-stifled  women  were  quite  incapable 
of  uttering  a  cry. 

After  a  troublesome  and  hazardous  descent,  they 
reached  the  outward  cavern  ;  and  then  Dennis  Mahony, 
concealing  himself  behind  some  projecting  crags,  gazed 
down  upon  the  beach  below  him.  Turning  to  the  Dutch- 
man, he  said  in  a  low  voice — 

"  Listen  to  me,  Captain  Tendersink,  and  mind  what  I 
say.  Just  as  I  suspected,  they  have  left  only  two  men 
to  guard  the  boat.  Therefore,  with  caution,  we  cannot 
fail  of  success.  Take  your  heavy  pistol  in  your  right 
hand.  The  men  will  not  perceive  us  till  we  are  quite 
close  to  the  boat.  Knock  your  man  over  with  the  butt 
of  your  pistol ;  but,  except  in  case  of  necessity,  avoid 
firing.  We  must  gain  time  to  shove  off  without  alarming 
the  others,  who  are,  no  doubt,  searching  the  Tower. 
Now,  Brady,  avick,  keep  close  to  me  iu  case  those  man- 
of-war  chaps  have  pistols,  which  is  likely." 

The  Dutchman  merely  gave  a  grunt  of  acquiescence 
in  Dennis  Mahony's,  plans ;   and  then  they  cautiously 
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descended  the  path,  and,  before  they  could  be  discerned 
by  the  two  men,  who  were  stretched  upon  the  thwarts 
enjoying  a  quiet  nap,  were  close  to  the  boat,  which  was 
hauled  up  a  little  on  the  shingle.  Nevertheless,  just  as 
the  smugglers  reached  the  side  of  the  boat,  the  sleepers 
started  up,  cutlass  in  hand,  shouting — 

"  Hillo,  there  !     Who  are  you  ?" 

The  next  moment,  a  blow  from  the  butt  of  a  pistol 
tumbled  the  nearest  sailor  out.  The  other,  however, 
made  a  cut  with  his  cutlass  at  Dennis  Mahony,  who,  with 
a  savage  bath,  feeling  a  sharp  gash  in  his  neck,  fired 
his  pistol  in  the  sailor's  face.  The  man  fell  back 
over  the  gunnel  of  the  boat  into  the  shallow  water 
beside. 

"  Ten  thousand  devils !  Tou  have  settled  his  hash," 
said  the  Dutchman,  depositing  his  burden  in  the  boat. 
And  then  Mahony,  getting  in,  put  his  shoulder  to  the 
stern  and  shoved  off. 

"  Der  teufel !  I  tink  the  young  vrow's  dead,"  said 
the  Dutchman.     "  Don't  stir." 

"Pull  away,"  responded  Mahony.  "That  fellow  hit 
me  hard.  They  have  heard  the  shot,  and  it  won't  be 
long  before  they  are  here.  Never  heed  the  women,  man. 
They  have  fainted,  perhaps.     So  much  the  better." 

It  was  young  flood,  and  the  boat  soon  floated.  So 
seizing  an  oar  each,  they  rowed  lustily.  The  two  men 
they  had  wounded  were  struggling  up  from  the  shallow 
water,  while,  at  the  same  time,  loud  shouts  were  heard 
from  those  above  them  on  the  cliffs.  But  Dennis  Mahony 
and  the  Dutch  skipper  cared  little  either  for  the  shouts 
of  their  pursuers,  or  the  threats  ana  execrations  hurled 
after  them  by  the  exasperated  sailors,  who  at  last  arrived 
at  the  beach. 

But  the  boat  was  now  beyond  their  reach ;  for  though 
the  long,  heavy,  eight-oared  boat  pulled  slowly  with  only 
two  oars,  it  had  got  too  far  from  the  shore  to  be  laid  hold 
of  by  the  men  belonging  to  it,  some  of  whom  threw 
themselves  into  the  water,  but  were  forced  to  wade  back, 
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enraged  at  the  situation  in  which  they  were  left  on  a 
small  island,  without  any  possible  way  of  getting  off, 
that  night  at  least. 


CHAPTER    XXXV- 


"We  must  now  make  a  slight  retrogression. 

It  has  been  premised  that  the  gun-brig,  stationed  at 
Bantry,  with  two  cutters  under  her  orders,  was  com- 
manded by  Captain  Cuthbert  Morris.  The  G-overnnient 
were  extremely  anxious  to  capture,  if  possible,  several 
notorious  Jacobite  leaders  known  to  be  concealed  some- 
where on  the  west  and  south-west  coasts  of  Ireland, 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  of  escaping  to  the  Continent 
in  any  of  the  contraband  vessels  perpetually  running 
their  cargoes  on,  as  O' Grady  was  also  suspected  to  be 
somewhere  on  the  coast ;  and  as  Captain  Morris  had 
already  commanded  a  vessel  in.  the  Irish  Sea,  he  was 
despatched  with  a  ten-gun  brig  and  two  cutters  to  keep  a 
strict  guard  on  the  coast,  from  tne  Old  Head  of  Kinsale 
to  the  Kenmare  river. 

Captain  Morris,  as  might  be  imagined,  had  been  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  discover  his  parentage ;  but,  after  a 
long  lapse  of  time,  despaired  of  ascertaining  any  trace  of 
his  origin.  He  had  made  several  efforts  to  obtain  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  Dutch  galliote,  by  writing  to  the 
port  she  hailed  froro  %  but  all  he  could  learn  was,  that 
a  sloop  of  that  description  had  sailed  many  years  pre- 
viously for  the  port  of  Waterford,  and  that  neither  the 
vessel  nor  her  crew  had  been  heard  of  from  the  period  in 
•question.  Captain  Morris  felt  satisfied  he  was  of  Irish 
extraction  ;  his  nurse's  name  was  Brady  ;  that  was  de- 
cidedly Irish.     He  now  determined  to  make  some  fur- 
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ther  inquiries,  and  even  put  a  paragraph  in  several  of 
the  newspapers,  which  might  lead  to  some  clue. 

In  the  meantime,  he  kept  a  vigilant  watch  on  the 
coast,  and  had  several  excellent  and  trustworthy  pilots  on 
board ;  moreover,  the  two  lieutenants  who  commanded 
the  two  cutters,  were  two  very  efficient  officers.  It 
was  not  without  considerable  surprise  that  he  learned 
that  his  old  antagonist,  The  Warhawk,  had  been  con- 
verted into  a  yacht,  and  purchased  by  Sir  "William  Gran- 
ville O'Grady;  but  he  did  not  then  know  that  Sir  "Wil- 
liam was  no  other  than  the  once  famous  Captain  of  The 
Warhawk.  Before  he  sailed  from  Plymouth,  he  received 
instructions  to  seize  upon  The  Warhawk,  wherever  he 
might  find  her,  and  also  Mr.  William  O'Grady,  who  was 
no  other  than  the  notorious  smuggler,  William  Fenwick, 
and  who  was  said  to  have  shot  Lieutenant  Simmons 
some  years  before,  in  a  struggle  which  ensued  in  seizing 
a  cargo  landed  near  Timoleague. 

Captain  Morris's  brig  was  one  of  the  fastest  vessels  in 
the  service ;  and,  as  he  had  been  twice  baffled  by  The 
Warhawk,  when  commanding  The  William  and  Mary 
cutter,  he  became  excessively  anxious  to  capture  that 
famous  rugger,  which  he  had  positive  information  was 
still  on  the  coast. 

Cruizing  one  day  off  the  harbour  of  Glandore,  a  violent 
squall,  sudden  and  almost  unforeseen,  took  him  aback  ; 
and  before  it  terminated,  he  sprung  his  fore-topmast  so 
badly,  as  to  force  him  to  run  into  the  harbour  for  a  tem- 
porary refit. 

Whilst  at  anchor  there,  the  beauty  of  the  woods  bor- 
dering the  Miros  river,  and  the  noble  mansions  of  Gran- 
ville Castle  and  Glandore  Abbey,  attracted  his  attention. 
He  had  on  board  an  old  pilot  belonging  to  the  port,  and, 
wishing  to  know  who  owned  the  two  mansions  he  saw  so 
delightfully  situated,  he  called  the  old  man  to  come  on 
the  quarter-deck. 

"  Who  resides  in  the  mansion  on  the  left  ?"  demanded 
Le. 
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"  That,  your  honour,  just  peeping  out  of  the  Miros 
woods,  has  not  been  inhabited  these  many  years.  It  did 
belong  to  the  good  ould  stock  of  the  Fitzmaurices ;  but 
they  fought  for  King  James  :  and  they  say  the  ould  pro- 
perty belongs  to  the  crown  now ;  more's  the  pity,  your 
honour.' ' 

"  And  that  castellated  mansion  to  the  right  r"  ques- 
tioned Captain  Morris. 

"  Oh !  that's  a  Fitzmaurice  also,  your  honour ;  only 
his  honour  Sir  Gerald  has  taken  the  name  of  Granville 
a'cause  of  being  left  his  uncle's  property.  The  Lord 
bless  him  !  he's  a  noble  gentleman,  and  is  coming  home 
from  foreign  parts.  It's  a  sad  story,  your  honour,"  con- 
tinued the  old  pilot,  drinking  the  glass  of  grog  the  cap- 
tain ordered  him,  "  I  remember  it  as  if  it  was  yesterday, 
when  the  ould  Baronet  was  murdered  in  that  very  house 
by  a  set  of  villains  and  robbers,  and  no  one  has  ever 
found  them  out.  Sir  Gerald  Granville's  mother  died  of 
fright.     The  villains  came  in  a  Dutch  sloop." 

"  A  Dutch  sloop !"  exclaimed  Captain  Morris,  getting 
interested  in  the  old  man's  garrulity. 

"  Tes,  your  honour,  a  Dutch  sloop.  I  was  one  of  the 
men  as  put  to  sea  that  night ;  for,  your  honour,  they 
stole  away  with  them  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Fitzmaurice, 
of  Glandore." 

"  Good  God1."  ejaculated  Captain  Morris,  in  an 
agitated  tone,  and  with  a  flushed  cheek.  "  Tou  are 
interesting  me  much.  How  many  years  ago  was  it  since 
this  crime  was  committed  ?" 

"How  many  years  ago?  Let  me  think.  Why,  cap- 
tain, it's  nigh  twenty-five  vears." 

"  And  how  old  was  the  child  ?" 

The  old  pilot  looked  up  into  the  face  of  Captain  Mor- 
ris with  an  earnest  gaze. 

"Master  Cuthbert  Fitzmaurice,"  replied  he,  "was 
about  four  years  old  when  thdse  rapparees  carried  him 
and  his  nurse  off  in  the  Dutch  sloop." 

For  several  moments  Captain  Morris  actually  shook 
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with  emotion ;  for  thus,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty-five 
years,  by  the  merest  chance  was  a  clue  gained  that 
appeared  without  a  doubt  to  substantiate  his  origin. 

"  One  question  more,  my  good  fellow,"  said  Captain 
Morris.  "  Do  you  remember  the  name  of  the  nurse  who 
was  taken  away  from  yonder  mansion  with  the  boy  ?" 

"  Oh !  sure,  your  honour,  there's  many  a  one  now  in 
yonder  village  remembers  her.  A  likely  lass  she  was. 
Brady  Sullivan  wa3  her  name.  She  married  some  wild 
fellow  that  left  her,  and  then  she  came  back  and  was 
nurse  to  the  boy  as  was  stole.  But  Brady  Sullivan  she 
was  always  called." 

Captain  Morris  was  completely  astounded.  The  dates, 
the  Dutch  sloop,  the  name  of  Cuthbert,  all  bore  such 
evident  reference  to  his  early  childhood,  and  his  rescue 
from  the  Dutch  galliote,  that  he  felt  firmly  convinced  he 
had  discovered  his  parentage,  and  that,  in  Sir  Gerald 
Granville,  he  should  find  a  brother. 

Not  wishing,  at  that  moment,  to  create  surmise  or 
excite  curiosity  among  his  crew,  by  the  remarks  which 
the  pilot  would  undoubtedly  make,  he  contented  himself 
with  taking  the  man's  name ;  and,  giving  him  another 
glass  of  grog,  dismissed  him.  In  the  evening  he  went 
ashore,  and  proceeded  to  walk  round  Granville  Castle. 
He  was  subsequently  shown  over  the  mansion  by  the  old 
butler,  a  man  who  had  lived  in  the  service  of  the  late  Sir 
Hugh  Granville. 

More  and  more  convinced,  from  his  casual  conversation 
with  the  worthy  butler,  that  he  had  discovered  the  clue  to 
his  birth,  so  long  and  so  ardently  desired,  he  returned  on 
board  with  a  light  heart,  resolved,  as  soon  as  he  could 
conveniently  do  so,  to  have  an  interview  with  Sir  Gerald 
Granville  himself.  The  next  morning  he  sailed  for  Bantry, 
where  he  replaced  his  sprung  topmast.  Here  he  received 
intelligence  of  the  abduction  of  Miss  Atherstone. 

The  evening  after,  just  as  he  was  preparing  for  sea,  one 
of  his  cutters  came  in  crippled,  with  the  information  that 
she  had  chased  the  "Warhawk  off  the  mouth  of  the  bay ;  but 
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her  mast-head  being  struck  with  a  heavy  shot,  she  waa 
completely  disabled  from  pursuing  the  lugger,  which,  the 
lieutenant  declared,  was  evidently  making  for  some  part 
of  the  coast.  In  half-an-hour  after,  the  brig  was  standing- 
out  of  the  bay,  with  a  fine  breeze  from  the  westward. 
The  cutter  was  ordered,  as  soon  as  she  could  repair 
damages,  to  put  to  sea,  and  keep  a  sharp  look-out  to  the 
westward  of  the  Kenmare  river,  while  the  captain  himself 
ran  down  the  coast  towards  Cape  Clear. 

Unfortunately,  as  Captain  Morris  thought,  he  was  sud- 
denly becalmed  during  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  the 
brig  was  lying  quite  still,  without  an  air  of  wind,  scarcely 
a  mile  from  Three  Castle  Head. 

'•  Thi3  is  a  strange  calm,  Mr.  Haultight,"  said  Captain 
Morris,  sweeping  the  horizon  with  his  glass. 

"  It  looks  infinitely  more  like  a  heavy  gale  of  wind,  to 
judge  both  by  the  sky  and  the  state  of  the  atmosphere," 
returned  the  lieutenant.  "  This  heavy  ground-swell  is 
fast  setting  us  in  for  the  land.  Suppose  we  get  the  boats 
out,  and  reach  a  better  offing." 

"  There's  a  six-oared  whale-boat  pulling  round  the 
Head  towards  us,  sir,"  said  a  young  mid,  who  had  gone 
aloft  for  a  look-out.  "  She's  just  coming  out  now,  sir, 
from  under  the  shade  of  the  Head." 

Both  commander  and  lieutenant  turned  their  glasses  in 
the  direction  of  the  Head,  and  soon  made  out  a  long 
whale-boat  under  six  oars,  pulling  evidently  for  them. 

"  I  see  two  persons  sitting  in  the  stern-sheets,"  said 
Lieutenant  Haultight ;  "  and,  by  Jove,  here's  a  cat's-paw 
coming  over  the  water  from  the  south'ard." 

As  he  spoke,  one  of  those  flaws  of  wind,  which  the 
sailors  call  cat's-paws,  lifted  the  heavy  sails  of  the  brig, 
filled  them,  and  urged  the  vessel  on  for  an  instant,  and 
then  fell  stark  calm  again. 

"  Ah  !"  said  a  pilot  standing  by  the  helmsman,  "  we 
Bhall  have  more  than  we  can  stagger  under  before  night." 

"  Here  is  some  intelligence  for  us,"  said  Captain  Mor- 
ris ;  "  there  is  a  gentleman  in, a  military  undress  sitting 
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in  the  stem,  steering ;  the  other  is  in  plain  clothes,  pro- 
bably an  attendant." 

"Here,  boy,  put  the  ropes  and  ladder  over  the  side," 
said  the  lieutenant,  "  she  will  be  alongside  in  a  moment. 
How  fast  those  whale-boats  pull." 

"  They  are  very  fast,  and  very  fine  sea-boats,"  observed 
Captain  Morris  ;  "  I  prefer  them  infinitely  to  a  gig.  J 
see  the  Cork  pilots  are  using  them  very  much." 

As  the  Captain  spoke,  the  whale-boat  shot  up  along- 
side, and  he  moved  forward  to  receive  th-3  distinguished 
individual,  who  the  next  minute  stood  upon  the  deck  of 
the  brig." 

"  Captain  Morris,  I  presume,"  said  Sir  Grerald  Gran- 
ville, looking  with  evident  surprise  into  the  handsome 
features  of  the  Commander,     "  My  name  is  Granville." 

Captain  Morris  could  hardly  restrain  his  emotion.. 
Dennis  O'Regan,  who  hid  accompanied  his  master  on 
board,  stared  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  two  young 
men  with  a  kind  of  bewildered  amazement,  rubbing 
the  back  of  his  hea<£  violently,  as  was  his  custom  when 
puzzled.  I 

"  You  will  excuse  me  detaining  you  a  few  minutes," 
said  Colonel  Granville.  "  I  followed  you  out  from  the 
bay,  hearing  from  a  fishing-boat  that  you  were  becalmed, 
and  hoping  to  overtake  you,  which,  luckily,  I  have  accom- 
plished. We  have  obtained  positive  information  that 
Miss  Atherstone  has  been  carried  off  by  sea." 

"  Will  you  do  me  the  honour,  Sir  Gerald,"  said  Captain 
Morris,  in  an  agitated  tone  and  manner,  "  of  accompany- 
ing me  to  the  cabin." 

Colonel  Granville  bowed,  and,  with  strange  thoughts 
struggling  through  his  brain,  followed  Captain  Morris. 

No  sooner  did  O'Regan  see  them  disappear  down  the 
companion,  than  he  turned  round  and  said  to  the  lieu- 
tenant— 

"  By  the  immortal  powers  this  bates  all!  Please  sir, 
what's  the  captain  of  this  ship's  Christian  name  ?" 

"  Well,  my  good  fellow,  I'll  oblige  you  in  that  request,'* 
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good-naturedly  replied  the  lieutenant ;  "  his  Christian 
name  is  Cuthbert — Cuthbert  Morris." 

"  Be  gorra,  I  knew  it !  Cuthbert  Fitzmaurice,  that's 
his  name,  or  by  jabers  mine's  not  Dennis  O'Began — and 
I  would  like  to  see  the  chap  as  would  say  that  to  my 
face,"  exclaimed  O'Eegan,  with  an  energy  that  startled 
the  worthy  lieutenant,  who  knew  that  some  mystery  was 
attached  to  his  commander's  birth.  Catching  Dennis  by 
the  arm,  he  said — 

"  What  the  deuce  makes  you  add  a  Fitz  to  our  cap- 
tain's name,  eh  ?" 

"  What  makes  me ?"  echoed  Dennis.  "Be  me  sowl, 
I've  good  reason.  Did  you  see  that  gentleman  that  went 
down  into  the  cabin  with  him,  eh  ?" 

"  I  did,  and  was  struck  with  the  great  likeness  between 
him  and  our  commander,"  replied  the  lieutenant. 

"Ha!  ha!  Be  the  powers,  there's  no  mistake.  He's 
found  this  time,  old  boy  !"  And  in  the  excitement  of  the 
moment,  he  hit  the  lieutenant  a  slap  on  the  back,  to  the 
great  horror  and  amazement  of  several  of  the  crew,  on 
witnessing  such  an  indignity  inflicted  on  their  lieutenant. 
But  Mr.  Haultight,  though  somewhat  driven  out  of  his 
equilibrium  by  the  energy  of  O'Began's  manner,  was  far 
too  interested  in  the  matter  to  mind  trifles. 

Before  the  lieutenant  could  reply,  or  ask  the  question 
on  his  lips,  the  voice  of  Sir  Gerald  Granville,  calling  on 
O'Eegan  to  descend,  caused  that  worthy  to  exclaim — 

"  Ha!  by  St.  Patrick,  I'm  right !"  and  down  the  com- 
panion stairs  plunged  he,  in  such  haste  and  heedlessness, 
and  not  being  very  steady  on  his  legs  in  a  vessel,  that  he 
entered  the  cabin  of  the  brig  like  a  thunderbolt. 

As  soon  as  he  regained  his  perpendicular,  which  he  did 
with  a  smothered  anathema  against  all  crafts  that  walk 
the  waters,  his  master  said — 

"  Here  is  a  strange  discovery,  Dennis,  and  a  happy  one. 
Tou  will  be  able,  even  better  than  I,  to  satisfy  the  scruples 
of  this  gentleman,  who,  thank  God,  I  firmly  believe  to  be 
my  long  lost  brother,  Cuthbert  Fitzinaurice." 
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"We  will  not  weary  our  readers,  at  this  concluding  part 
of  our  narrative,  with  recapulations  of  incidents  and 
events.  It  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  say  that  Sir  Gerald 
Granville  and  Dennis,  after  comparing  all  the  dates  and 
circumstances  which  Cuthbert  Morris  could  lay  before 
them,  coupled  with  Dennis's  own  reminiscences,  were 
satisfied  that,  in  the  commander  of  the  brig,  they  beheld 
the  lost  Cuthbert  Rtzmaurice. 

"  If  we  could  only  lay  hold,  your  honour,"  said  Dennis, 
highly  elated,  "  of  that  rascal  Mahony,  or  Phalim  O'Toole 
— as  he  wanted  to  style  himself — and,  also,  of  his  blessed 
better-half,  Mrs.  Brady  Sullivan,  we  should  be  all 
right." 

"  We  must  collect  all  the  proofs  we  can,  Cuthbert,  to 
satisfy  the  law,"  said  Sir  Gerald,  pressing  his  brother's 
hand.  "  For  myself,  I  need  no  further  testimony.  Na- 
ture spoke  in  my  heart  the  moment  I  beheld  you." 

The  voice  of  Mr.  Haultight  now  interrupted  the 
brothers — 

"  Here's  a  heavy  breeze  from  the  nor-east,  sir  :  and  the 
men  in  the  boat  are  uneasy." 

As  he  spoke,  the  breeze  heeled  the  brig  over  on  her 
side.  Sir  Gerald  hastily  wrote  a  few  lines  on  a  sheet  of 
paper,  folded,  and  sealed  it,  and  directed  it  to  Mrs. 
Atherstone. 

"  Now,  Dennis,  give  this  to  the  men,"  said  he  ;  "  and 
this,  also,"  handing  him  five  guineas.  "Tell  them  to 
send-that  letter  on  at  once,  when  they  get  to  Bantry." 

"  I  will  stand  in  the  smooth  water  under  the  Head," 
observed  the  lieutenant,  speaking  down  the  sky -light ; 
"  and  then  cast  off  the  boat.  It  will  save  them  a  heavy 
pull." 

"Do  so,  Mr.  Haultight,"  returned  the  commander; 
while  Dennis  hastened  up  with  the  letter. 

The  two  brothers  seemed  so  overjoyed  at  the  strange 
and  most  unexpected  discovery  of  their  relationship,  that 
even  the  Colonel,  for  the  moment,  almost  forgot  the 
object  of  his  visit  to  the  brig. 

23 
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"At  all  events,  Cuthbert,"  said  Sir  Gerald,  after  a 
long  and  interesting  conversation,  "  there  will  be  no  one 
to  oppose  your  succession  to  the  Fitzmaurice  estates ;  for 
the  attainder  is  reversed  in  my  favour." 

"  Tou  have  a  noble,  generous  heart,  Gerald,"  replied 
Cuthbert  Fitzmaurice  as  we  shall  hencef  rth  call  him 
and  I  glory  ten  thousand  times  more  ii*  calling  you 
brother,  than  in  the  succession  to  all  the  estatea  in  his 
majesty's  dominions.  But  bjw,  dear  Gerald,  let  us  talk 
over  this  most  unfortunate  affair  of  the  abduction  of 
Miss  Atherstone — on  whose  recovery,  I  know,  depends 
the  whole  happiness  of  your  life.  Have  you  gained  any 
recent  informatioB  concerning  the  retreat  of  O' Grady 
and  his  son  ?" 

"  Something  1  have  certainly  learned,"  ausweied 
Colonel  Granvill& ;  "  and  that,  is  that  the  notorious 
smuggling  lugger,  the  "Warhawk,  in  which  William 
O' Grady  carried  off  Miss  Atherstone,  is  concealed  in 
some  deep  inlet  on  the  coast ;  and  that  he  intends,  after 
getting  his  father  on  board,  to  sail  for  the  coast  of  Spain. 
I  have  searched  every  creek  between  Kenmare  and  Black 
Castle  ;  and  I  now  wish  you  to  keep  a  strict  guard  on 
this  coast,  while  I  search,  with  a  boat's  crew,  the  inlets 
that  lie  concealed  by  the  Islands  of  Cape  Clear.  I  am 
told  there  are  several  singular  creeks,  of  which  the 
entrances  are  concealed  by  rocks  and  islands.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  this  lugger  may  be  at  anchor  behind 
some  of  those  islands." 

"  Those  are  the  very  inlets  and  creeks  I  now  intend 
searching,"  said  the  commander  of  the  brig.  "With 
infinite  difficulty,  I  have  succeeded  in  getting  a  couple  of 
pilots  well  acquainted  with  the  locks  and  shoals  along  the 
coast.  Two  or  three  years  ago,  I  chased  that  very  War- 
hawk  from  the  Mizen  Head  to  the  Old  Head,  in  a  tolerably 
fast  cutter  ;  but  lost  her  in  a  heavy  gale  and  a  dense  fog, 
off  the  Old  Head  at  Kinsale.  And,  by  Jove,  I  heard 
afterwards  that  this  desperate  smuggler  actually  landed  a 
valuable  cargo  that  very  night — a  deuce  of  a  night  it 
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was — within  a  league  of  the  place  I  lost  sight  of  him 
in." 

"  There  Is  a  suspicious  sail  to  windward,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Haultight,  through  the  open  skylight.  "  I  think  it  is  the 
Warhawk." 

The  brothers  sprang  to  their  feet ;  and,  with  simply  a 
pressure  of  the  hand,  hurried  on  deck.  Lieutenant 
Haultight  handed  the  glass  to  his  commander,  saying — 

"  There  away,  sir.  She  has  a  staggering  breeze,  and  is 
going  away  south  and  by  west." 

"A  three-masted  lugger.  See  her  quite  plain,  sir." 
sung  out  a  young  mid  from  the  mast-head. 

The  commander  looked  several  moments  through  the 
glass  at  the  distant  sail ;  and  then,  handing  the  telescope 
to  his  brother,  said — 

"  There's  not  a  doubt  of  it.     That's  the  Warhawk." 

Colonel  Granville  felt  no  little  agitation  as  he  turned 
the  glass  upon  the  vessel  in  which  he  felt  satisfied  was 
his  beloved  Aleen.  He  gazed  long  and  earnestly  through 
the  glass  at  the  lugger,  which  rapidly  came  nearer ;  for 
the  brig  was  standing  right  across  her  course.  She 
was  under  her  three  lugs,  without  a  single  reef  in  them, 
though  the  breeze  was  heavy,  and  the  brig  had  taken  in 
a  reef  in  both  topsails.  As  Sir  G-erald  looked  through 
the  glass,  she  suddenly  altered  her  course,  hauling  home 
her  sheets  and  getting  thus  upon  a  wind. 

"  Ha,  by  Jove,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Haultight,  "  she  sees 
us  !"     Then  turning  to  his  commander,  he  said — 

"  We  can  carry  our  top-gallant  sails  over  our  reefed 
topsails ;  for  I  feel  satisfied  we  shall  have  some  very 
heavy  squalls  out  of  that  black,  dense  sky  to  windward." 

"  I  agree  with  you,"  returned  Captain  Fitzmaurice. 
"  At  all  events,  let  us  see  how  we  hold  him.  Unfor- 
tunately, he  is  full  three  miles  to  windward ;  and  we  have 
only  four  hours  daylight  to  come." 

Sir  Gerald  Granville  was  in  a  state  of  intense  anxiety  ; 
he  knew  enough  of  the  sea  to  know  •  that  to  capture  a 
vessel  three  miles  to  windward,  and  that  vessel,  perhaps, 
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nearly  as  fast  as  the  pursuer,  would  be  a  tedious  and  pro- 
longed chase.  Moreover,  during  the  night,  she  might 
entirely  escape  them.  The  agony  of  mind  this  thought 
caused  him,  was  quite  perceptible  to  his  brother,  who  at 
once  said — 

"  Tou  are  uneasy,  dear  Gerald.  But  do  not  be  so. 
This  is  a  remarkably  fast  vessel ;  and  if  we  have  to  follow 
him  to  the  coast  of  France,  Ave  will  have  him.  Half  an 
hour,  however,  will  show  our  respective  speed  ;  and  it  is 
quite  impossible  he  can  carry  that  press  of  canvass  on  a 
wind  in  this  rapidly-increasing  gale." 

All  now  on  board  the  brig  were  in  a  great  state  of 
excitement ;  the  squalls  were  heavy  and  required  great 
attention,  lowering  and  hoisting  the  top-gallant  sails  as 
the  force  of  the  squalls  required. 

"  We  evidently  gain  upon  the  lugger,"  said  the  lieu- 
tenant of  the  brig,  "especially  during  the  heavy  squalls 
which  force  her  to  lower  her  main  sail.  She  has  also 
taken  in  a  reef  in  her  fore  lug.  Ha !  stand  by  there," 
vociferated  he,  "  tacks  and  sheets.  Here's  a  tremendous 
squall  coming  over  the  sea  like  a  race-horse." 

Colonel  Granville,  who  had  hs  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
lugger,  suddenly  beheld  her  enveloped  in  a  sea  of  mist. 
The  tops  of  the  waves  seized  by  the  squall,  and  hurled 
along  like  a  snow-drift,  completely  hid  her  from  sight. 

Being  skilfully  handled,  the  brig,  thongh  she  bent  with 
the  tremendous  violence  of  the  squall  till  her  yards 
dipped  in  the  foaming  sea,  yet  gracefully  and  easily 
recovered  herself,  throwing  a  cloud  of  spray  from  her 
bows  as  she  again  dashed  through  the  breaking  seas  with 
renewed  speed. 

"  The  Warhawk  has  carried  away  her  foremast,  sir," 
shouted  one  of  the  men  aloft. 

"  Ah,  by  Jove  !"  exclaimed  Captain  Fitzmaurice,  in  a 
joyful  tone,  "  we  have  her,  Gerald." 

The  fury  of  the  squall  being  spent,  up  went  top-gallant 
sails ;  the  next  moment  the  yards  were  squared  ;  and  the 
brig  dashed  before  the  gale.     The  Warhawk  was  then 
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scudding  under  her  main  lug  and  mizen ;  while  it  was 
evident  to  those  on  board  the  brig  that  they  were  coming 
rapidly  up  with  her.  They  were  not  now  more  than  a 
mile  and  a-half  from  each  other,  when  Captain  Fitzmau- 
rice  ordered  one  of  his  bow  chasers  to  be  fired.  No 
sooner  had  the  sound  of  the  gun  died  away,  than  a 
wreath  of  smoke  rushed  out  from  The  Warhawk's  deck. 

"Ha!  confound  the  fellow's  impudence  !"  ejaculated 
Mr.  Haultight,  as  the  shot  from  the  lugger's  swivel 
twelve-pounder  cut  away  one  of  the  topsail  ties.  The 
damage  was  instantly  repaired. 

In  another  half  hour,  they  were  within  less  than  a 
mile ;  and  then  the  brig  opened  fire  upon  the  lugger  to 
cripple  her.  When  shooting  up  in  the  wind,  they  saw 
she  had  contrived  to  get  up  a  short  jury  mast  on  which 
they  set  a  large  shoulder-of-mutton  sail ;  and  hauling  her 
sheets  flat,  she  got  upon  her  favourite  point  of  sailing  on 
a  wind.  The  brig  was  soon  after  her;  but, -to  their 
great  surprise,  the  lugger  appeared  to  sail  under  her 
reduced  canvas  faster  than  ever. 

Again  the  brig  kept  away  a  point  or  two,  and  opened 
fire  upon  the  lugger,  knocking  away  her  mizen  mast 
altogether.  The  Warhawk,  however,  determined  to  hold 
on  to  the  last ;  for  she  daringly  returned  the  brig's  fire, 
cutting  away  the  fore-topsail  sheets,  and  casting  the  sail 
loose. 

Sir  Gerald  Granville  watched  these  proceedings  with 
intense  anxiety.  He  perceived  now  that  the  squalls  had 
ceased,  and  it  blew  a  steady  gale,  that  they  did  not  gain 
an  inch  on  the  lugger ;  and  another  shot  from  The 
Warhawk  splintered  the  brig's  foreyard,  which  so  enraged 
Mr.  Haultight  that,  watching  his  opportunity,  he  fired 
his  whole  broadside  into  the  lugger.  This  settled  the 
chase  :  the  lugger's  mainmast  fell  over  the  side,  and  aloud 
cheer  from  the  brig's  crew  testified  their  satisfaction. 

Even  under  this  terrible  misfortune,  The  Warhawk 
showed  no  signs  of  surrender  ;  for  again  her  heavy  swivel 
cent  its  contents  on  board  the  brig,  completely  smashing 
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her  fore-topsail-yard,  besides  cutting  away  the  starboard 
sheet  of  the  main-top-sail.  The  next  moment,  she  had 
hoisted  a  square-sail  on  her  jury-foremast,  and  was 
running  dead  before  the  wind. 

Enraged  at  the  audacity  and  determination  of  the  crew 
of  The  "Warhawk,  Captain  Pitzmaurice,  though  he  disliked 
taking  life  if  he  could  avoid  it,  poured  another  broadside 
into  the  lugger,  then  not  five  hundred  yards  distant. 
This  discharge  left  her  lying  on  the  stormy  sea  without 
a  mast  or  spar  standing.  The  brig  was  then  hove  to ; 
and  though  it  was  blowing  a  smart  gale,  and  the  sea  in 
much  commotion,  the  long  boat  was  got  over  the  side, 
into  which  Colonel  Granville  got,  in  an  extremely  excited 
state  of  mind.  Lieutenant  Haultight  and  ten  well-armed 
men  followed ;  and  then  they  pulled  for  the  lugger.  On 
ascending  the  side,  they  perceived  that  there  were  but 
three  or  four  men  on  deck  ;  and  they  stood,  with  savage 
looks  and  dogged  unconcern,  grouped  forward. 

"  So,"  said  Lieutenant  Haultight,  as  he  and  Colonel 
Granville  sprang  upon  deck,  "  you  have  made  a  pretty 
mess  of  this  firing  on,  and  injuring  a  king's  ship  !  Do 
you  know  you'll  swing  from  a  yard-arm  for  this  ?" 

"  Swing,  and  be "  said  a  tall,  fierce-looking  smug- 
gler, as  he  pitched  his  cutlass  overboard.  "  It's  easy  to 
brag  with  only  fourteen  men  on  board.  By  Heaven,  if 
all  our  crew  was  here,  no  king's  ship  afloat  should  ever 
have  taken  us." 

"  "Well,  you  rascal,  you're  taken  now.  So  send  the 
rest  of  the  men  upon  deck,"  returned  the  lieutenant, 
angrily. 

"  Send  them  up  yourself,"  retorted  the  man,  with  a 
scowl. 

"While  this  short  dialogue  was  passing,  Colonel  Gran- 
ville, whose  anxiety  was  intense,  followed  by  0 'Regan, 
descended  the  cabin  stairs,  expecting  to  find,  if  not  his? 
beloved  Aleen,  at  least  the  two  O'Gradys.  As  he  went 
down,  heavy  groans  and  moans  reached  his  ear.  Startled 
and  alarmed,  the  Colonel  entered  the  cabin.    As  he  did 
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bo,  he  paused,  and  looked  with  painful  surprise  upon  the 
scene  presented  to  his  view. 

The  cabin  of  the  lugger  was  lighted  by  a  large,  hand- 
some lamp  that  swung  to  and  fro  with  the  heavy  rolling 
of  the  mastless  vessel.  It  was  now  dusk  ;  for  the  chase 
had  continued  during  several  hours.  Stretched  on  a 
mattrass,  upon  the  floor,  lay  a  man  apparently  dying 
from  a  gun-shot  wound.  The  other  persons,  evidently 
of  the  crew  of  the  lugger,  were  kneeling  beside  the 
wounded  man,  endeavouring  to  staunch  the  blood  that 
flowed  from  a  wound  in  the  side.  As  Colonel  Granville 
entered,  the  sufferer  looked  up  with  a  painful  effort,  and, 
for  a  single  instant,  his  eyes  rested  upon  the  face  of  Sir 
Gerald.  "With  a  deep  groan  of  anguish,  he  closed  his 
eyes,  and  tried  to  turn  aside.  His  head  then  fell  back 
upon  the  mattrass. 

Struck  by  the  countenance  of  the  wounded  man,  his 
look  of  agony,  as  his  eyes  met  his,  and  his  attire,  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  lawless  men  beside  him,  the  Colonel,  in 
a  moment,  guessed  that  the  sufferer  before  him  was  the 
misguided  And  guilty  O'Grady.  The  two  men  looked  up : 
one  of  them,  in  a  rough,  reckless  tone,  said — 

"  If  you  want  to  have  a  chance  of  hanging  him,  you 
had  better  send  a  surgeon  on  board.  There  are  others 
wounded." 

"  Hail  the  brig  for  the  surgeon,  O'Regan,"  said  the 
Colonel,  not  heeding  the  rougb  and  insolent  manner  of 
the  smuggler.  Despite  O' Grady's  errors  and  crimes  a 
feeling  of  compassion  for  his  dying  relative  took  pos- 
session of  Gerald's  heart.  Approaching,  he  said  to  the 
sailor  who  had  just  spoken — 

"  How  is  this,  my  man  ?  Answer  me  civilly,  for  you 
will  get  nothing  by  roughness.  Has  this  gentleman  been 
struck  by  a  ball  from  the  brig  ?" 

Somewhat  awed  by  the  look  and  manner  of  the  Colonel, 
the  man  replied — 

"  No,  sir  ;  a  splinter  from  the  mainmast — the  last  shot 
fired — made  this  gash  in  his  side." 
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And  with  a  smothered  curse,  he  muttered  something, 
the  exact  meaning  of  which  the  Colonel  could  not  make 
out.     But  the  word  "  woman"  caught  his  e.?T. 

"  Is  there  a  lady  on  board  this  craft  ?"  demanded 
Gerald  Granville.  "  I  will  do  my  best  to  save  you  all 
from  punishment ;  but  answer  me  truly." 

"  No,  sir,"  answered  the  man  more  civilly  ;  "  there  is 
no  female  on  board." 

'  Good  God  !"  exclaimed  the  Colonel,  "where  can  they 
have  carried  her." 

Just  then,  Mr.  Haultight  put  his  head  into  the  cabin, 
saying— 

"The  surgeon  is  coming,  Colonel.  Three  men  are 
severely  hurt  onboard.  Will  you  return  to  the  brig?  Tfind 
the  object  of  your  search  is  not  here ;  but  the  wounded 
person  before  you  is  the  identical  Fenwick,  whom  we  were 
so  anxious  to  capture.     We  shall  rig  up  some  spars." 

"I  shall  stay  where  I  am,"  said  the  Colonel,  looking 
at  the  miserable  O'Grady,  who  hearing  the  words  of  the 
lieutenant,  moaned  and  groaned  in  anguish. 

Sir  Gerald  ordered  O'itegan  to  try  and  be  of  service  to 
the  wretched  sufferer,  and  bathe  his  face  with  water,  for 
he  appeared  to  have  fainted.  In  a  few  minutes,  the  sur,- 
geon  entered  the  cabin,  and,  on  examining  the  wound, 
pronounced  it  to  be  mortal,  and  that  O'Grady  would  not 
live  beyond  a  few  hours. 

Touched  by  his  situation,  and  truly  miserable  concerning 
the  fate  of  Aleen,  Colonel  Granville  ascended  upon  deck. 

The  lugger  was  under  weigh — Mr.  Haultight  having 
got  up  two  temporary  spars.  Most  of  her  crew  had  been 
taken  on  board  the  brig ;  and  Mr.  Haultight,  with  a  dozen 
seamen,  sent  by  Captain  Fitzmaurice,  was  running  tho 
lugger  in  for  Bantry  Bay.  The  night  was  intensely  dark, 
and  the  gale  violent,  with  a  cross  tumbling  sea.  The 
lights  of  the  brig,  which  led  the  way,  were  perceptible  ; 
but  not  a  vestige  of  anything  else  was  to  be  seen  on  the 
troubled  waves  which  broke  in  foam  around  them. 

"  This  is  a  very  fine  boat  Colonel  Granville  "  said  Mr. 
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Haultight,  who  was  quite  Ignorant  of  the  relationship 
that  existed  between  Mr.  O'Grady  and  Sir  Gerald.  "  If 
we  had  not  completely  crippled  her  by  that  last  shot, 
she  would  have  escaped  us  during  the  night.  We  have 
made  a  most  important  capture." 

"He  will  scarcely  live  till  morning!"  said  our  hero, 
whose  mind  was  too  pre-occupied  to  heed  the  lieutenant's 
observations. 

Just  then,  the  surgeon  came  up,  and  hearing  voices, 
joined  the  companions,  saying  to  Colonel  Granville — 

"  The  wounded  gentleman — for  gentleman  he  evidently 
is — earnestly  desires  to  see  you,  Sir  Gerald.  He  ha3 
something  important  to  communicate  ;  and  he  knows  he 
cannot  live  beyond  an  hour  or  so." 

Most  anxious  to  learn,  if  possible,  where  Miss  Ather- 
stone  was  concealed,  and  what  William  O'Grady 's  pro- 
jects were  with  respect  to  her— and  prepared  to  sacrifice 
any  amount  of  fortune  to  rescue  her,  Colonel  Granville 
descended  to  the  cabin,  where  he  found  the  kind-hearted 
O'Regan  propping  up  O'Grady  with  pillows,  administer- 
ing to  him  a  cordial  which  the  surgeon  had  brought  with 
him,  and,  in  his  honest  and  straightforward  manner, 
soothing  the  unfortunate  man,  whose  agony  of  mind  and 
body  seemed  intolerable. 

As  Sir  Gerald  approached  the  mattresss  on  which  Mr. 
O'Grady  reclined,  he  addressed  him  with  much  kindness 
of  manner  and  considerable  emotion,  saying  that  he  would 
do  anything  he  could  to  ease  his  mind ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  implored  him  to  say  where  his  son  had  concealed 
Miss  Atherstone. 

O'Grady  let  his  gaze  rest  for  a  moment  upon  the  fea- 
tures of  Colonel  Granville,  while,  with  a  feeble  hand,  he 
wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  pallid  brow. 

"  I  little  deserve,  Sir  Gerald  Granville,"  said  O'Grady, 
in  a  low  tremulous  voice,  "  words  of  kindness  from  you, 
whom  I  have  pursued  from  childhood  with  bitter  hate." 
He  paused  a  moment,  drank  a  glass  of  cordial,  and  then 
continued : — 
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"I  have  neither  strength  nor  time,"  said  he,  "to  go 
into  details  of  the  past.  I  am  guilty  of  much,  perhaps 
not  of  all,  laid  to  my  charge.  In  my  last  moments,  I 
must  prevent  further  evil.  The  young  lady  my  son 
carried  off  from  Atherstone  Hall,  is  safe  and  uninjured ; 
neither  did  my  son  intend  to  harm  her  in  any  way.  His 
intention  was  to  hold  her  in  security,  and  concealed  from 
you,  till  you  consented  to  ransom  her  at  a  great  sacrifice. 
Considering  himself  as  the  child  of  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Sir  Vrance  Granville,  his  purpose  was  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  the  eighty  thousand  pounds  left  you  by  your 
uncle,  Sir  Hugh  ;  and  then  leave  this  country  for  ever." 

"  It  is  needless  to  say,  Mr.  O' Grady ,"  replied  Colonel 
Granville,  seeing  the  sufferer  lean  back  exhausted,  "  that 
I  was  always  willing,  and  stated  so  to  my  solicitor,  who 
communicated  the  same  to  yours,  to  settle  a  very  hand- 
some property  on  your  son ;  and,  even  at  the  time  he 
committed  this  last  outrage,  was  still  willing  to  do  so. 
But  every  advance  of  mine  was  met  with  scorn  and 
contempt." 

Mr.  O' Grady  moaned  bitterly;  and,  gaining  a  little 
strength,  said — 

"  I  know  all  that,  Colonel  Granville ;  and  how  noble 
and  generous  was  your  nature.  But  haunted  through 
life  by  the  idea  that  the  Granville  estates  should,  by 
right,  be  my  son's,  were  it  not  for  a  royal  grant,  I  became 
determined  to  possess  them  at  all  risks.  But  I  am  dying  I 
Oh,  my  son !" 

"  I  pledge  you  my  word,"  said  Sir  Gerald,  in  a  voice 
of  much  emotion,  "  I  pledge  you  my  sacred  word,  if  it 
will  ease  your  mind  with  respect  to  your  son,  I  will  never 
— if  he  restores-  Miss  Atherstone  alive  and  unharmed — 
pursue  him  with  any  feeling  of  revenge.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  will  put  him  in  possession  of  ample  means  of 
living  in  other  lands,  where  he  may,  I  trust,  become  a 
wiser  and  a  better  man." 

i?or  several  moments  the  dying  father  buried  his  face 
in  his  hands.     O'Kegan  shed  tears,  and  muttered  various 
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sentences  to  himself,  as  he  wiped  the  brow,  and  moistened 
the  lips  of  the  penitent  O'Grady,  who,  looking  up,  pressed 
O'Eegan's  hand,  saying — 

"  This  worthy  man  has  eased  my  mind  greatly.  Thank 
God,  Sir  G-erald's  brother  lives  by  a  strange  and  merciful 
decree  of  Providence.  From  him,  I  may  say,  I  received 
my  death  wound.  The  name  of  the  Dutch  galliote  he  was 
found  in  was  the  Hoheijgolien.  "With  respect  to  Misa 
Atherstone,  she  is  now  held  prisoner  in  a  tower  on  one 
of  the  islands  near  Cape  Clear.  You  will  easily  distinguish 
the  island  by  its  lofty  tower.  Brady  Sullivan,  or  rather 
Mahony,  has  the  charge  of  her.  Prom  her,  Sir  Gerald, 
you  will  gain  important  information  concerning  your 
brother's  abduction.  She  can  fully  prove  his  birth  and 
rights.  In  my  last  hour,  I  here  solemnly  declare  I  did 
not  fire  the  shot  that  slew  Sir  Vrance  Granville." 

A  violent  spasm  shook  the  frame  of  O'Grady.  He 
held  forth  his  hand  and  looked  imploringly  into  the 
Colonel's  face. 

Gerald  Granville  knelt  beside  him,  pressed  his  clammy 
hands,  assured  him  he  forgave  him,  and  would  protect 
his  son  ;  and  prayed  fervently  by  his  side. 

In  another  moment,  the  guilty  O'Grady  ceased  to 
exist. 


CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

It  was  scarcely  more  than  two  hours  after  dawn  before  the 
brig  was  again  under  weigh,  having  left  the  lugger  under 
charge  of  an  officer  and  ten  men — the  smugglers  were 
secured.  Little  rest  did  either  Colonel  Granville  or  his- 
brother  take  during  the  few  hours  the  brig  remained  ac 
anchor  in  Bantry  Bay. 
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The  death  of  O'Grady,  guilty  of  so  many  crimes,  was 
still,  to  a  certain  degree,  a  painful  event.  Connected, 
by  marriage,  with  the  Granville  and  Fitzmaurice  families, 
it  was  their  intention,  if  possible,  not  to  expose  his 
iniquities  to  public  censure,  now  that  he  could  sin  no 
more.  They  determined,  therefore,  to  have  him  privately 
buried  in  the  old  cemetery  attached  to  the  Abbey  of 
,  where  many  of  his  name  and  race  had  been  in- 
terred before  him. 

With  the  crew  of  the  smuggler,  they  knew  not  well 
what  to  do.  The  firing  upon  a  king's  ship,  though  no 
lives  were  lost,  was  a  grave  offence  against  the  laws.  Still, 
concerned  as  their  relative  was  with  them,  it  was  painful 
to  their  generous  nature  to  hand  them  over  to  the  rigour 
of  the  law.  The  capture  of  the  lugger  and  the  death  of 
O'Grady  would  completely  disperse  the  gang. 

Deeply  anxious  to  release  Aleen  from  her  captivity, 
Colonel  Granville  could  not  rest  till  they  got  under  weigh 
for  Cape  Clear.  The  wind  had  shifted  and  blew  from 
the  north,  which  retarded  their  progress,  as  they  had  to 
double  Dunmanus  Head.  They  then  stood  along  the 
coast  for  Cape  Clear.  But  the  wind  fell,  so  that  night 
had  set  in  before  the  tower  on  the  island  could  be  seen  ; 
and  the  place  being  notorious  for  shoals  and  reefs  of 
sunken  rocks,  the  brig  was  hove  to,  and  the  long  boat 
got  out. 

Colonel  Granville,  his  brother,  and  half  a  dozen  well- 
armed  men,  embarked ;  and,  guided  by  an  experienced 
pilot,  pulled  in  amongst  the  islands.  It  was  rather  a  dark 
night ;  and  without  a  pilot  well  acquainted  with  the 
locality,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  get  through 
the  sunken  reefs.  Passing  between  several  of  the  islands, 
the  eye,  getting  accustomed  to  the  obscurity,  began  to 
distinguish  objects  more  distinctly. 

"  I  can  see,"  said  Colonel  Granville,  "  the  dark  outlines 
■of  a  tower  on  yonder  high  land.  That  must  be  Tower 
Inland,  or,  as  it  is  called,  Clara  Island." 

"  Xes  your  honour,"  Baid  the  pilot,  who  heard  these 
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■words,  "  tliat  is  the  one ;  but  there  is  an  island  between 
us  and  Tower  Island,  which  is  a  very  lofty  one.  The 
little  bay  inside  is  sheltered  from  every  wind,  by  this 
island  and  the  other  without." 

"  I  have  no  doubt,"  observed  Captain  Fitzmaurice, 
"  that  the  lugger  lay  concealed  in  some  of  the  creeks  in 
the  vicinity,  which  are  numerous  and  extremely  diffi- 
cult of  access,  except  at  the  top  of  spring  tides.  I  was 
twice  on  this  coast,  intending  to  examine  them  ;  but  every 
time  heavy  gales  on  the  spring  tides,  and  heavy  seas, 
prevented  me." 

"  They  seldom  run  for  these  inlets,  your  honour,"  re- 
marked the  pilot,  "  except  during  spring  tides  ;  for  though 
plenty  of  water  is  in  the  creeks,  their  entrance  is  only 
possible  in  the  high  springs." 

They  had  now  pulled  round,  and  ran  into  the  little  bay 
before  Tower  Island. 

Colonel  Granville  felt  his  heart  beat  with  anxiety  as  the 
boat'skeel  touched  the  strand.  The  cliffs  appeared  high  and 
beetling.  Leaving  a  couple  of  men  to  keep  the  boat  afloat, 
they  commenced  searching  for  a  path  to  the  summit. 

It  was  at  that  period  that  Dennis  Mahony  and  his  asso- 
ciate— the  Dutch  skipper,  Tendersink — rushed  up  the 
secret  track  and  carried  off,  as  related,  Aleen  and  her 
maid  Jessy.  After  groping  about  for  a  little  while,  one 
of  the  men  found  the  path  usually  taken  to  reach  the 
tower.  Dp  this  they  all  went,  and  soon  reached  the  front 
of  the  building.  Just  then  the  report  of  Mahony's  pis- 
tol reached  their  ears. 

"  By  Jove,  some  of  the  smugglers  are  below,"  said  Cap- 
tain Fitzmaurice  with  a  start.  "  I  will  go  back  with  two 
or  three  of  the  men,  while  you,  Gerald,  force  the  door  of 
the  tower.  The  rascals  may  overpower  our  men  in  the 
boat,  and  seize  her." 

Extremely  alarmed,  Gerald  Granville  and  O 'Began  pufc 
their  shoulders  to  the  door  and  burst  it  open.  All  was 
silent.  O'Eegan  struck  a  light,  and  rushing  through  the 
room  on  the  ground  floor,  they  perceived  the  stair*  lead- 
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ing  to  the  upper  rooms.  Anticipating  evil  from  the  perfect 
stillness  around  them,  Colonel  Granville  rushed  up  stairs, 
pushed  open  the  door,  and  entered  Aleen's  former  place 
of  confinement.  With  a  distracted  gaze  he  looked  round 
the  little  apartment.  Several  articles  of  women's  dress 
lav  upon  the  table ;  but  Aleen,  the  dear  object  of  his 
search,  was  gone. 

"  Curse  the  villains  !"  cried  O'Eegan,  "  they  have  car- 
ried them  both  off!"  and  without  waiting  for  a  word  from 
his  bewildered  master,  he  darted  down  stairs  and  rapidly- 
descended  the  rocks  to  the  beach. 

Completely  staggered  by  this  unexpected  event,  Sir 
Gerald,  after  searching  the  upper  room,  hastened  after 
Dennis  O'Eegan.  On  reaching  the  beach,  he  found  his 
brother  in  a  state  of  excitement,  and  the  two  men  left 
with  the  boat,  one  with  a  cut  over  his  temple,  and  the 
other  with  a  pistol  ball  in  his  shoulder. 

"  This  comes  of  not  keeping  a  good  look-out,"  said 
Captain  Fitzmaurice,  in  a  vexed  tone,  to  the  wounded 
men.  "  Were  you  not  already  hurt,  you  would  incur 
punishment.  You  allow  yourselves  to  be  surprised  and 
overpowered  by  two  men  carrying  two  women  in  their 
arms,  though  both  of  you  were  well  armed  with  pistols 
and  cutlasses.     This  is  disgraceful." 

The  men,  who  loved  their  commander  well,  felt  his 
reproof  much  more  than  their  hurts,  and  hung  down  their 
heads  with  shame  and  vexation. 

"  What,  in  heaven's  name,  is  to  be  done  ?"  asked  Colonel 
Granville,  in  an  agitated  tone.  Then,  addressing  the 
wounded  sailors,  he  inquired  if  they  knew  the  men  by 
whom  they  had  been  assailed,  and  whether  William 
O' Grady  was  one  of  them. 

"  I  do  not  know  who  they  were,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 
"  One  was  a  foreigner — I  am  certain  of  that  by  his  oaths ; 
the  other  was  a  rough  brute,  and  had  a  woman  with  him 
whom  he  called  Brady.  But  if  we  bad  a  boat,  they  could 
easily  be  caught.  They  can't  pull  that  long-boat,  sir, 
abore  a  couple  of  miles  an  hour  with  two  oars." 
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'Though  feeling  keenly  his  brother's  sad  disappointment. 
Captain  Fitzmaurice  had  no  other  consolation  to  offer 
than  that  Mr.  Haultight  would  undoubtedly  send  another 
boat  in  the  morning,  finding  they  did  not  return.  "  Be- 
sides," he  added,  "  ten  chances  to  one  they  will  see  the 
long-boat  pulling  out  from  the  island,  as  they  must  pass 
tolerably  close  to  the  brig,  and  a  sharp  look-out  will  be 
sure  to  be  kept.  I  perceive,  moreover,  there  is  a  breeze 
from  the  south-west  rising,  which  will  at  once  prevent  the 
boat  from  gaining  the  land  in  that  direction." 

Colonel  Granville  was  forced  to  exercise  that  most  use- 
ful of  virtues,  patience,  though  suffering  great  anxiety. 
He  was  puzzled  in  conjecturing  where  the  two  men, 
agents,  of  course,  of  "William  O'Grady,  could  possibly 
think  of  conveying  Aleen.  The  risk  she  incurred  in  an 
open  boat  also  tormented  his  mind. 

While  the  two  brothers  were  conversing  upon  their 
want  of  forethought  in  leaving  only  two  men  to  guard  the 
boat,  the  sailors  dispersed  over  the  island  to  search  for 
the  caves  where  the  smugglers  must  have  been  concealed. 
For  a  time  they  were  baffled  in  finding  the  caverns,  and 
only  by  mere  chance  one  of  them,  in  falling  over  a  rock, 
discovered  the  narrow  entrance. 

On  hearing  this,  Captain  Fitzmaurice  ordered  a  torch 
to  be  lighted,  and  then  the  whole  party  entered  the  large 
outward  cavern.  Here  a  large  quantity  of  goods  of  all 
sorts,  and  of  considerable  value,  was  discovered.  An  im- 
mense stock  of  hollands  and  brandy  was  also  stowed  away 
in  tiers. 

"  This  is  a  seizure  of  some  value,"  said  ths  Captain  to 
his  brother  ;  "  and  must  be  looked  after." 

Having  examined  both  the  outward  and  inward  cavern, 
they  returned  to  the  tower,  to  wait  for  daylight,  and  en- 
deavour to  signalize  the  brig.  In  rummaging  the  tower, 
O'Regan  found  it  was  well  stored  with  food,  wine  and 
Bpirits.  Accustomed  to  attend  to  the  Colonel's  wants 
during  his  campaigns  in  Flanders,  where  his  ingenuity 
often  found  his  master  a  substantial  repast  when  fopd  wag 
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scarce,  Dennis  insisted  on  placing  before  the  brothers  a 
most  excellent  supper. 

As  to  the  Colonel,  his  thoughts  were  too  busy  to  allow 
him  to  feel  inclined  to  eat ;  but,  to  induce  Cuth'bert  Fitz- 
maurice  to  sit  down,  he  drank  a  little  wine,  and  partook 
of  O'Eegan's  repast. 

The  night  passed  in  conversation ;  Gerald  briefly  related 
the  chief  events  of  his  life  to  his  brother,  who,  thus 
acquainted  with  facts  before  unknown  to  him,  became 
more  deeply  interested  in  the  fate  of  Aleen. 

Meanwhile,  O'Eegan  took  care  of  the  sailors  in  th» 
room  below,  and,  before  morning,  was  a  prodigious  favou- 
rite with  them. 

It  was  scarcely  dawn,  when  the  whole  party  in  the 
tower  were  startled  by  the  loud  boom  of  a  cannon  from 
seaward. 

"A  gun  from  the  brig!"  exclaimed  Captain  Fitz- 
maurice,  starting  up  ;  while  the  Colonel,  without  a  word, 
ran  to  the  window  facing  the  sea. 

Another,  and  then  another  report  followed. 

"  By  Heavens,  there  is  something  going  on  outside !" 
ejaculated  Sir  Gerald  to  his  brother,  in  great  excitement. 
"  I  cannot  see  the  brig — the  light  is  yet  weak." 

But  as  the  dawn  increased  in  strength,  objects  some 
distance  from  the  island  were  discerned ;  and  one  of  the 
sailors,  with  a  shout,  declared  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
brig's  gig,  pulled  by  four  men,  turning  the  angle  of  the 
outward  island.  The  whole  party  then  proceeded  to  the 
beach.  A  very  few  minutes  after,  the  gig  entered  the 
little  bay,  with  a  midshipman  sitting  in  the  stern  sheets 
at  the  helm. 

As  soon  as  her  keel  grated  on  the  sand,  Captain  Eitz- 
maurice  demanded  of  the  youth  what  was  the  meaning  of 
the  firing,  and  whether  they  had  seen  the  long-boat. 

The  mid  answered  by  saying  that  Lieutenant  Haultight 
had  discovered  the  long-boat,  almost  before  the  dawn. 
The  men  who  rowed  her  were  forced  to  pass  close  to  the 
brig ;  for  outside  the  wind  was  fresh  to  the  westward,  and 
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the  boat  pulled  heavily  under  two  oars.  Having  made 
her  out  with  his  glass,  he  suspected  something  wrong,  and 
despatched  the  mid  to  the  island  with  the  gig,  while  the 
brig  was  got  under  weigh  to  pursue  the  boat. 

"  Good  God !  he  did  not  surely  fire  at  the  boat  ?" 
exclaimed  Colonel  Granville,  with  a  distracted  air. 

"  I  don't  think  that,  sir,"  replied  the  midshipman ; 
"  but  we  cannot  say  why  the  gun  was  fired,  as  we  were 
groping  our  way  between  the  Islands  at  the  time ;  and  a 
small  range  of  high  rocks  shut  the  brig  out  from  our 
view." 

"With  your  leave,  Cuthbert,  I  will  take  the  gig," 
said  Colonel  Granville,  "  and  pursue  the  boat.  With  six 
oars,  and  only  two  of  us  in  the  stern,  she  will  row  fast." 

"  Do  so,  Gerald.  I  know  your  anxiety  of  mind  must 
be  great.  I  will  signalize  the  brig  from  the  tower ; 
there's  a  whale  boat  on  board  still." 

Taking  his  brother's  cutlass  and  a  brace  of  pistols, 
and  followed  by  O'Eegan,  who  provided  himself  with 
weapons,  Gerald  seated  himself  in  the  gig,  which,  im- 
pelled by  six  able-bodied  seamen,  flew  over  the  still 
water. 

"  INow  my  lads,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  capture  the  long 
boat,  and  you  shall  have  five  hundred  pounds  between 
you." 

A  cheer,  echoed  from  the  high  land,  burst  from  the 
excited  sailors,  as  the  ash  oars  bent  to  their  vigorous 
exertions. 

"  Be  the  immortal  powers !"  exclaimed  O'Eegan,  look- 
ing at  the  priming  of  the  pistols,  "  the  boat  flies.  Only 
give  me  one  pop  at  that  rascal  Phalim  O'Toole,  as  he 
wanted  to  be  called,  and  he'll  scarcely  eat  his  breakfast 
after  it.     It's  him,  and  no  other,  and  that  jade  Brady." 

"  He'll  be  wanted,  Dennis,"  said  the  Colonel ;  "  there- 
fore, do  not  throw  away  powder  upon  him.  Let  the 
pistols  alone ;  we  shall  scarcely  want  to  use  them  with 
only  two  men  to  contend  with,  even  should  we  be  so 
fortunate  as  to  overtake  them." 
21 
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They  soon  emerged  into  open  water  after  passing 
Hare  Island.  The  dawn  was  clear  and  bright,  with  a 
smart  breeze  from  the  westward.  Having  passed  the 
Island,  they  perceived  the  brig  ;  when  one  of  the  men 
standing  up,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  cried 
out — 

"  By  Jabers,  the  brig's  aground !  she  has  her  sails 
clewed  up.  She's  on  the  bank  off  Long  Island.  Hur- 
rah !"  he  added,  "  there's  the  long  boat  pulling  heavily 
against  this  breeze  for  Blackcastle  Bay.     Hurrah  !' 

The  man  was  right;  the  brig  was  fast  "upon  a 
bank ;  but,  fortunately,  it  was  on  the  last  hour  of  ebb 
tide ;  and,  right  ahead  of  the  brig,  was  the  long  boat  en- 
deavouring to  pull  in  for  the  land  against  the  breeze 
which  blew  partly  from  the  shore.  The  water  was 
tolerably  smooth ;  for  the  westerly  winds  blew  off  that 
part  of  the  coast,  consequently  the  brig  ran  no  risk — an 
hour  or  two's  flood  would  float  her. 

The  reason  why  the  long  boat,  with  our  fair  heroine 
and  Jessy,  had  made  so  little  progress  during  the  night, 
was  her  getting  aground  on  the  shoal,  in  consequence  of 
Mahony  thinking  to  make  a  short  cut  between  two  small 
islands,  and  thus  avoid  a  long  pull  against  the  wind  with 
a  heavy  boat.  Not  being  well  acquainted  with  the 
locality,  he  became  entangled  amid  the  shoals,  and  a  fall- 
ing tide,  and  thus  lost  several  hours ;  so  that  it  was  day- 
break before  he  contrived  to  get  into  open  water. 

In  half-an-hour  or  less,  Colonel  Granville  passed  under 
ahe  stern  of  the  brig.  The  crew  were  busy  getting 
an  anchor  out  into  deep  water,  to  warp  her  off  the 
moment  the  tide  made.  Mr.  Haultight  stood  ready  to 
speak  to  them  ;  and,  when  within  hail,  Colonel  Granville 
briefly  told  them  of  their  mishap,  and  requested  him  to 
send  a  boat  for  his  commander. 

"  Curse  the  rascals  !"  growled  the  lieutenant.  "  I 
would  have  had  them  long  ere  this,  but  the  tail  of  this 
confounded  bank  picked  me  up.  But  you  will  catch 
them  long  before  they  can  reach  the  land.     They  ar© 
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making  for  Black  Castle  Bay.  I  see  a  Dutch  sloop 
coming  out  from  Crookhaven,  and  steering  for  the  boat 
— confederates,  perhaps.  Pull  away,  Colonel  ;  no  time 
to  lose.  Confound  this  bank ;  I  would  have  sunk  the 
rascals,  only  I  saw  women  in  the  boat." 

Colonel  Granville  did  not  hear  half  the  sentence,  for  the 
gig  was  pulling  with  might  and  main  after  the  long  boat. 
The  island  called  Cape  Clear  lies  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  main  land.  Between  it  and  the  large  island 
called  Euiskerkin,  are  three  small  ones,  called  The 
Calves.  A  succession  of  islands,  such  as  Hare  Island, 
Long  Island,  Clara  and  Lamb  Island,  block  up  the 
mouths  of  several  extensive  bays  and  creeks.  Behind 
some  of  these  islands,  there  is  an  excellent  anchorage ; 
the  largest  and  and  best  harbour  in  Crookhaven.  From 
this  latter  creek,  Colonel  Granville  could  now  perceive  a 
large  Dutch  sloop,  under  full  sail,  steering  towards  the 
long  boat. 

This  manoeuvre  of  the  Dutch  galliote  gave  Colonel 
Granville  considerable  uneasiness.  As  he  remembered 
that  one  of  the  men  in  the  long  boat  was  a  foreigner,  he 
at  once  conjectured  he  might  be  a  Dutchman,  and  belong 
to  the  sloop  they  now  beheld  coming  out  of  Crook- 
haven. 

"  Now,  my  men,"  said  our  hero,  "  we  must  catch  those 
fellows  in  the  long-boat,  before  they  can  reach  the  sloop  ; 
or  we  shall  have  a  trifle  of  odds  against  us." 

"Ay,  ay,  sir!"  returned  the  men;  bending  to  their 
oars  till  the  spray  flew  from  before  the  gig's  bow. 

Leaving  those  in  the  gig  in  pursuit,  we  beg  our  readers 
to  step  on  board  the  long-boat.  The  first  words  uttered 
by  the  two  smugglers  were  curses  at  the  slow  way  they 
made  under  two  oars.  The  boat  was  capable  of  holding 
twenty  men. 

"Mine  Gott!"  muttered  the  Dutchman;  "I  would 

rather  pull  my  vrow  Katrine  as  dis  d boat.     If  it 

Wow  hard,  der  teufel,  we  shall  never  reach  de  creek." 

"Let  us  pull  between  The  Chickens  and  the  Hen," 
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said  Mahony,  "instead  of  making  round  Eniskerkin.     By 
so  doing,  we  shall  gain  three  miles  to  windward." 

And  they  did  pull ;  but  in  their  attempt  to  get  between 
the  ranges*  of  sunken  rocks,  called  The  Chickens,  they 
stuck  fast ;  and,  finally,  three  hours  of  the  night  were 
spent  in  extricating  themselves  from  a  very  embarrassing 
position.  Thus,  it  was  day-light  when,  rounding  a  small 
island,  they  perceived  the  brig  on  their  larboard  quarter, 
not  more  than  two  miles  distant,  lying  to. 

Though  the  brig  was  thus  visible  to  them  in  the  early 
morning  light,  they  were  themselves  hidden  by  the  mist 
that  covered  the  surface  of  the  water ;  but,  with  the 
dawn,  a  breeze  arose,  which  dispersed  the  haze  and 
revealed  them  to  the  sharp  eyes  of  Mr.  Haultight. 

"Ten  thousand  teufels!"  growled  the  Dutchman { 
"  that  cursed  brig !     We  shall  be  seen  !" 

Aleen  heard  the  words,  and  immediately  surmised  that 
the  brig  mentioned  was  a  King's  ship,  and  probably  sent 
in  pursuit  of  her  abductors.  Anxiously  she  turned  her 
eyes  in  the  direction  where  the  vessel  lay.  The  rising 
sun,  at  that  moment,  threw  its  early  beams  upon  the 
white  topsails  of  the  brig,  rendering  her  distinctly  visible 
and  apparently  quite  close.  Her  heartbeat  with  renewed 
hope. 

"  For  surely,"  thought  she,  "  we  shall  be  perceived." 

She  could  not  understand  the  mystery  of  this,  hel 
second,  abduction.  It  could  scarcely  be  by  order  o\ 
William  O' Grady.  It  then  suddenly  struck  her  that 
these  men  were  acting  under  a  project  of  their  own  to 
obtain  the  money  stipulated  to  be  paid  to  their  master. 

Turning  therefore  towards  Brady  Mahony,  Aleen 
said — 

"  If  you  are  committing  this  outrage  for  the  sake  of 
gain,  restore  me  to  my  family,  or  put  me  on  board  that 
brig,  and  you  shall  be  paid  your  most  exorbitant  demands 
without  inquiry.     I  pledge  myself  to  that." 

"  Eaix,  miss,  it's  easy  to  pledge  yourself,  and  I  dart 
say  you  means  what  you  say.     But,  as  to  putting  you  on 
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board  that  brig,  it's  more  than  our  lives  would  be  worth. 
She's  a  man-of-war.  But  you  need  not«be  afraid,  for  we 
won't  injure  you." 

As  Brady  Mahony  ceased  speaking,  the  loud  boom  of 
a  gun  from  the  brig  startled  all  in  the  boat.  "While  the 
thunder  of  the  report  filled  Aleen's  mind  with  a  feeling 
of  hope,  it  had  a  very  different  effect  upon  the  Dutch 
skipper,  and  Dennis  Mahony.  A  succession  of  oaths  and 
imprecations  broke  from  the  lips  of  the  two  men  as  they 
laboured  hard  at  the  oar,  the  long  boat  scarcely  going 
ahead,  though  the  tide  of  ebb  had  made  some  turn. 

Again  the  cannon  from  the  Bang's  cruizer  pealed  over 
the  deep.  Her  anchor  was  up,  her  topsails  were  filled, 
and  the  next  moment  she  was  bending  under  the  pressure 
of  the  breeze,  and  steering  direct  after  the  boat. 

A  fierce  laugh  broke  fron  the  lips  of  Dennis  Mahony, 
as  he  watched  the  brig. 

"  Never  heed  her,  Tendersink,"  said  he  ;  "  by  jabers, 
she  will  be  a-ground  in  five  minutes  on  the  shoal." 

Even  while  he  spoke,  the  brig,  evidently  perceiving  her 
danger,  went  in  stays ;  but,  before  she  was  well  up  in  the 
wind,  she  took  the  ground. 

A  burst  of  merriment  from  the  two  men  announced 
their  joy,  while  poor  Aleen's  heart  sank  at  this  fresh 
misfortune. 

"  Mine  Grott !"  exclaimed  the  Dutchman.     "  Look  you ! 

Here's  von   d six-oared   gig  pulling    out    from  the 

creek,  and  after  us.  Donner  and  blitzen,  she'll  catch 
us  ! "  But  the  next  moment  he  added,  as  he  stood  up 
and  looked  round,  "  Ha !  ha !  it's  goot.  Ten  thousand 
teufels !  Here's  my  old  vrow  Katarine  standing  out 
from  Tre  Castle  Bay.  All  right  now.  Eight  goot  men 
on  board ;  and  a  goot  swivel  if  wanted." 

"  Then,  by  the  powers !  we'll  dust  their  jackets  for 
them,"  observed  Dennis  Mahony. 

Still  on  came  the  gig  dashing  gallantly  throug'h  the 
short  seas,  and  casting  the  white  spray  over  her  sharp 
bows. 
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A  cheer  from  the  men  on  board  the  Dutch  sloop  as 
the  heavy  boat  shot  up  along-side,  showed  they  understood 
the  state  of  affairs.  As  to  Aleen,  she  almost  despaired, 
as,  with  a  heavy  heart,  she  ascended  the  deck  of  the 
Dutchman  with  her  eyes  fixed  in  intense  anxiety  on  the 
gig,  which  rapidly  approached. 

"  Now,  my  hearties,"  said  Tendersink,  in  his  native 
tongue,  "  just  bring  the  swivel  aft,  and  let  it  bear  upon 
this  boat.     Stand  by,  and  give  them  a  dose  if  they  attempt 

to  board  us  after  I  speak  to  them.     That  d brig  is 

aground  for  the  next  three  hours  or  more  ;  for  the  tides 
are  cutting ;  so  no  fear  of  her." 

Aleen  stood  holding  by  a  back  stay ;  and  though  she 
did  not  understand  the  words  of  the  Dutch  skipper,  she 
understood  very  well  the  action  of  the  men  as  they  ran 
the  swivel  aft. 

Though  the  sloop  was  at  once  put  before  the  breeze, 
and  the  sheets  slacked,  the  six-oared  boat  came  up  hand 
over  hand.  With  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  Tendersink  stood 
upon  the  taffrail,  and,  as  the  boat  came  within  hearing, 
he  shouted  out — 

"  Pull  another  stroke  nearer,  and  by  Gott !  I  riddle 
your  jackets." 

"  Give  way,  my  men,"  vociferated  Sir  Gerald  Granville, 
as  he  stood  up,  cutlass  in  hand,  while  a  wild  shriek  burst 
from  the  lips  of  Aleen  as  she  recognised  her  lover,  and 
then  rushed  to  throw  herself  upon  the  man  who  was 
about  to  apply  the  match  to  the  gun.  But  too  late  !  A 
storm  of  grape  tore  up  the  water  round  the  boat,  shotting 
part  of  her  gunnel,  and  wounding — happily  slightly — 
two  of  the  men.  The  next  instant,  the  boat  dashed  along- 
side, and  Colonel  Granville  sprang^up  over  the  bulwarks- 
As  he  did  so,  the  Dutchman,  with  a  curse,  aimed  his  pistol 
at  Gerald's  head ;  but  Aleen,  with  a  cry  of  agony,  dashed 
his  arm  upwards.  The  ball  knocked  the  colonel's  hat  off, 
but  the  next  instant  a  blow  from  his  cutlass  right  on  the 
head  of  the  Dutch  skipper  stretched  him  senseless  upon 
the  deck. 
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"  By  jabers,  we  have  done  it !"  shouted  Dennis  Mahony, 
running  forward  to  the  men  clustered  in  the  bow,  cowed 
by  the  supposed  death  of  their  skipper.  "  Now,  lads, 
fight  and  be  d — d,  or  you'll  all  swing  for  this  on  a  tight 
rope." 

But  the  men,  as  the  four  sailors,  cutlass  and  pistol  in 
hand,  clambered  over  the  sloop's  bulwarks,  threw  down 
their  arms  and  went  below. 

"  So  there  you  are,  at  last,  Mister  Phalim  O'Toole," 
exclaimed  Dennis  O'Began,  with  a  mocking  laugh,  as  he 
made  a  low  bow  to  the  enraged  Mahony. 

"  Curse  you !  Take  that,  any  how,  though  I  swing 
for  it,"  roared  Mahony,  as,  with  savage  energy,  he  aimed 
his  pistol  at  O'Eegan's  face. 

But  the  weapon  hung  fire  ;  and  Dennis,  dropping  his 
cutlass,  with  a  laugh  of  derision,  and  clenching  his  pow- 
erful hand,  dealt  Mahony  a  blow  in  the  face  that  would 
have  felled  an  ox,  saying — 

"  There,  my  beauty,  is  a  taste  of  a  weapon  that  never 
missed  fire." 

This,  Dennis  Mahony  at  once  acknowledged  by  mea- 
suring his  length  on  the  deck,  bleeding  profusely  from 
mouth  and  nostril. 

"Be  gorra,  that's  better  than  splitting  your  skull  with 
a  cutlass,"  said  O'Eegan,  eyeing  the  prostrate  Mahony 
with  evident  satisfaction  ;  "  though,  by  the  powers,  I've 
closed  your  potato  trap  for  a  while." 

But  where  was  Aleen  Atherstone  during  this  time  ? 
Clasped  to  the  breast  of  her  noble  lover,  and,  tears  of 
joy  streaming  from  her  eyes,  she  whispered  in  his  ear — 

"  How  thankful  we  ought  to  be,  dear  Gerald,  to  that 
Providence  that  rules  all  things !  Even  when  giving 
way  to  despair,  as  I  did,  my  deliverance  was  at  hand. 
Ah,  Gerald,  my  own  Gerald,  we  never  have  sufficient 
reliance  on  Divine  power." 

Pressing  her  to  his  heart,  with  inexpressible  rapture, 
he  said — 

"  Dear  one !  we  part  no  more." 
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Dennis  O'Regan  and  two  of  the  sailors  had  carried  the 
Weeding  Dutchman,  and  consigned  him  to  the  care  of 
his  crew  and  Mrs.  Brady  Mahony,  who  would  not  show 
her  face  on  deck,  but  kept  below  uttering  bitter  execra- 
tions against  Dennis  O'Regan. 

The  sailors  of  the  brig  had  by  this  time  got  the  sloop 
on  her  right  course,  standing  for  the  former  vessel.  The 
flood-tide  was  making,  and  the  men  were  employed  work- 
ing her  off  the  bank  by  anchors  carried  out  from  her. 

"  "Well,  sir,"  said  Dennis,  after  congratulating  Miss 
Atherstone  in  all  the  warmth  and  kindness  of  his  heart 
— "  well,  sir,  be  me  sowl,  we  have  got  Mr.  Phalim  O'Toole 
this  time,  and  his  better  half  too.  Upon  my  conscience, 
she's  growling  down  below  like  a  Russian  bear.  She  has 
two  pets  to  nurse  now.' ' 

"Is  that  Dutch  rascal  hurt?"  enquired  the  Colonel. 

"Hurt,  is  it,  your  honour?"  replied  Dennis,  with  a 
curious  smile,  and  rubbing  his  head  ;  "  musha,  unless  his 
skull  had  the  property  of  a  smith's  anvil,  it  would  have 
a  poor  chance  of  standing  a  blow  from  your  honour's 
hand.  It  served  him  right,  though  it's  an  ugly  gap  to 
have  in  one's  head.     But  he  won't  die  of  it  this  time." 


CHAPTER     XXXVII 

On  the  following  day,  about  two  hours  after  noon,  a 
gentleman,  followed  by  a  single  attendant,  rode  into  the 
court-yard  of  an  Inn,  standing  on  the  borders  of  Glen- 
gariff  Lakes,  where  "William  O'Grady  had  passed  the 
night  so  eventful  and  so  full  of  peril  to  the  heroine  of 
our  story. 

Sir  Gerald  Granville,  for  he  it  was,  and  his  constant 
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follower  O'Kegan,  dismounted  from  their  horses.  The 
Colonel  entered,  and  asked  the  landlord,  who  knew  his 
guest,  whether  a  person  of  the  name  of  Williams  was  in 
the  house. 

"Yes,  Sir  Gerald,"  replied  the  host.  ':He  arrived 
here  late  last  night.  He  is  ahove.  Shall  I  announce 
you,  sir  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Sir  Gerald.     "  Just  show  me  the  room." 
In  a  few  minutes,  Sir  Gerald  stood  at  the  door. 
"  That  will  do,  Mr.  Gilmer,"  said  he,  "  I  will  announce 
myself." 

The  landlord  bowed  and  retired. 
The  Colonel  then  opened  the  door  and  entered  the 
room. 

William  O' Grady  had  seen  his  cousin  ride  into  the 
court-yard  of  the  inn.  He  knew  him  at  once.  His. 
cheek  flushed,  and  a  feeling  of  shame  and  humiliation 
came  over  him. 

As  the  Colonel  entered  the  room,  0' Grady  stood  with 
a  cheek  somewhat  pale  it  is  true,  but  with  a  steady 
unshrinking  determination. 

"William,"  said  the  Colonel,  in  his  kind  and  mellow 
voice,  and  holding  out  his  hand — "  let  the  past  be  for- 
gotten, as  it  is  forgiven.  I  offer  you  my  hand,  with 
every  desire  in  my  heart  to  heal  the  wounds  I  must 
inflict ;  and  to  give  you  every  reparation  in  my  power  in 
compensation  for  those  rights  you  consider  yourself 
deprived  of." 

Mastering  the  deep  emotion  that  almost  rendered  him 
unable  to  speak,  William  O' Grady  gazed  upon  the  noble 
form  and  fine  features  of  the  Colonel,  for  a  moment,  in 
silence. 

At  length,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  he  said — 
"  I  am  not  worthy,  Sir  Gerald  Granville,  to  take  the 
hand  you  so  generously  offer  me.  I  have  cruelly  wronged 
you,  and  committed  an  unmanly  and  unpardonable  out- 
rage. To  say  that  I  now  deeply  repent  the  act,  and  that 
I  came  here  witli  the  determination  to  repair  my  error 
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and  my  crime,  by  unconditionally  restoring  to  you  one 
dearer  to  you  than  your  own  life,  and  to  bid  you  and 
this  country  farewell  for  ever — is,  after  all,  a  poor 
atonement." 

"  Then,  "William,"  said  the  Colonel,  in  a  tone  of  sur- 
prise, "  you  are  ignorant  of  the  events  of  the  last  few- 
days."  And  a  painful  feeling  pervading  his  mind, 
caused  his  features  to  assume  an  extremely  melancholy 
expression. 

"What  then  has  occurred  ?"  asked  William  O'Grady, 
turning  very  pale,  as  he  looked  anxiously  in  his  cousin's 
face. 

Sir  Gerald  Granville  thought  a  moment,  and  then 
said — 

"  I  see,  William,  that  you  are  ignorant  of  the  restora- 
tion of  Miss  Atherstone  to  her  home,  and  the  capture  of 
The  Warhawk." 

"Merciful  heaven,  my  father!"  exclaimed  William 
O'Grady,  in  a  tone  of  real  anguish,  and  sinking  down 
into  a  chair.  "  Say  the  worst  at  once,  Gerald.  He  is 
taken  ;  perhaps  dead  !" 

"  Such,  William,  I  grieve  to  say,  is  the  lamentable 
truth,"  returned  the  Colonel,  seating  himself  beside  his 
cousin,  and  taking  his  hand  and  pressing  it  in  an 
affectionate  manner.  "  Tou  suffer,  William,  at  this 
intelligence,"  continued  he  ;  "  but  it  is  better  he  should 
have  died  as  he  did,  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Government." 

William  O'Grady  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and 
thus,  for  several  moments,  he  remained.  Though  wild, 
lawless,  and  of  passionate  impulses,  William  O'Grady 
truly  loved  his  father.  He  had  steeped  himself  in  crime 
for  him,  and  perilled  soul  and  body.  And  now,  with  all 
his  errors  on  his  head,  the  father  to  whom  he  had  clung, 
had  died  a  death  of  violence  ! 

Looking  up  with  a  pale  and  haggard  face,  strangely 
changed  in  those  brief  moments  of  bitter ,  grief  and  re- 
pentance, he  laid  his  hand  upon  his  cousin's,  saying — 
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"  Gerald,  you  saved  this  worthless  life  when  a  boy. 
Oh,  would  to  God  you  had  let  me  perish  then,  innocent 
at  least  of  crime  !" 

"  Talk  not  of  the  past,  "William,"  interrupted  Sir 
Gerald,  "  for  it  cannot  be  undone ;  and  it  is  not  good  to 
lament  over  acts  not  to  be  recalled,  when  youth  and 
strength  and  energy  are  still  left  us,  by  the  mercy  of 
Providence,  to  act  and  sin  no  more." 

"William  O' Grady  then  listened  calmly  and  resignedly 
to  his  cousin's  account  of  the  event  of  Aleen's  release, 
the  death  of  his  father,  and  the  capture  of  the  Warhawk  ; 
and  also  the  discovery  of  Cuthbert  Fitzmaurice. 

"  As  to  the  crew  of  the  Warhawk,"  continued  the 
Colonel,  "  as  it  would  not  be  acting  with  justice  to  our 
country  to  let  loose  so  many  lawless  men  upon  society, 
they  have  all  been  sent  aboard  King's  ships.  The  War- 
hawk not  being  condemned  as  a  smuggler,  I  have  proposed 
to  purchase  her.  Now  listen  to  me  calmly,  William. 
For  you  to  live  in  this  country  after  what  has  passed,  is 
impossible.  Owing  to  a  combination  of  circumstances, 
you  have  unquestionably  been  deprived  of  certain  rights." 

"  Oh,  for  God's  sake,  Gerald,"  anxiously  interrupted 
O' Grady,  "  name  not  again  that  wretched,  miserable  sub- 
ject, the  cause  of  all  our  crimes  and  sorrows." 

"  Nay,  William,  I  will  not  pain  you  unnecessarily  ;  but, 
in  strict  justice  to  the  noble  dead,  let  me  say  the  little  I 
intended.  When  our  noble  and  generous  uncle,  Sir 
Hugh  Granville,  broke  the  entail,  he  was  not  aware  that 
any  other  claimant  than  myself  existed  to  the  property. 
My  brother  Cuthbert  was  considered  lost  for  ever,  if  not 
dead.  When  you  were  considered  to  be  my  lost  brother, 
Sir  Hugh  made  an  addition  to  his  will,  of  considerable 
importance.  I  need  not  say,  William,  why  that  Avill  was 
destroyed.  Now,  knowing  my  uncle's  sentiments,  and 
that  it  was  his  earnest  wish  to  provide  for  you,  I  simply 
wish  to  perform  an  act  of  justice,  for  you  are  the  eldest 
nephew.     I  offer  you,  therefore,  the  sum  you  — " 

"Never,     Gerald,    never!"    passionately    interrupted 
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William  O'Grady,  pressing  his  cousin's  hand  with 
much  emotion.  "  "What !  would  you  have  me  accept 
wealth  that  was  attempted  to  be  extorted  by  a  cruel,  un- 
manly outrage.  ?  No,  no,  Gerald ;  that  money  would 
poison  my  very  existence.  I  would  fain  try,  in  the  new 
world,  what  my  own  endeavours,  exerted  in  a  right  way, 
will  do  to  establish  an  independence  which  I  can  enjoy 
without  a  feeling  of  shame  attached  to  it.  If,  therefore, 
you  will  shield  me,  for  a  time,  from  the  offended  laws  of 
my  country,  I  shall  be  able,  very  shortly,  to  leave  this 
land  for  ever.  I  have  won  the  affection  of  a  humble,  but 
good  and  virtuous  girl.  I  have  promised  to  marry  her 
and  sail  with  her  and  her  family  for  America.  Now  the 
wish  of  her  heart  is,  that  you  and  your  brother  would 
witness  this  marriage ;  and  she  trusts  in  God  that  my 
future  career  may  atone  for  the  errors  of  the  past." 

That  night,  the  cousins  sat  to  a  late  hour,  conversing 
earnestly  but  calmly ;  till,  finally,  the  Colonel  gained 
O' Grady's  consent  to  let  him  manage  all  matters  relative 
to  his  departure  for  America,  and  his-  marriage  with  the 
young  woman  to  whom  he  was  attached,  who  was  named 
Grace  Comerford. 

The  following  day,  the  cousins  embraced  most  affec- 
tionately. The  Colonel  mounted  his  horse  to  return  to 
Atheratone  Hall,  while  William  O'Grady  set  out  for  Mr. 
Comerford's,  to  remain  quiet  till  he  heard  from  Gerald. 

A  few  words  are  necessary  here  to  elucidate  the  scene 
just  described. 

After  releasing  Aleen  from  the  hands  of  the  Dutch 
skipper,  Tendersink,  the  Colonel  took  his  recovered  trea- 
sure on  board  the  brig,  which,  by  that  time,  had  warped  off 
the  bank,  and  Mr.  Haultight,  who,  while  aground,  suffered 
the  most  intense  anxiety,  received  Sir  Gerald  Granville 
and  Miss  Atherstone  with  unmingled  delight ;  for,  having 
seen  the  boat  with  the  female  reach  the  side  of  the  Dutch 
sloop,  he  got  alarmed,  thinking  the  gig  would  be  unable 
to  come  up  with  her. 

The  boat  was  then  sent  for  his  commander,  and,  before 
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two  hours  tad  expired,  the  brig  was  under  weigh  for 
Kenmare.  Captain  Mtzmaurice  having  put  twenty  men 
and  an  officer  on  board  the  Dutch  sloop  to  take  care  of 
her  and  the  stores  in  the  cave  till  he  could  send  one  of 
the  cutters  round  to  secure  them. 

To  describe  the  rapture  of  Miss  Atherstone,  when,  on 
the  following  day,  she  received  her  happy  daughter  in 
her  arms,  is  beyond  our  power.  The  whole  country* 
around  seemed  equally  to  rejoice  —congratulations  poured 
in  from  all  sides.  Bonfires  were  lighted  by  the  tenantry 
all  round  the  hall ;  and  feasting  and  revelry  occupied  all 
parties  for  the  next  twenty-four  hours. 

The  Colonel  now  returned  to  Atherstone  Hall,  where 
he  found  his  brother  Cuthbert,  with  whom  he  agreed  that 
it  would  he  better,  before  the  commencement  of  any  pro- 
ceedings to  prove  Cuthbert's  birth  and  claims  to  the 
Fitzmaurice  property,  to  witness  William  O' Grady's 
marriage  with  Grace  Comerford,  and  see  the  couple  depart 
for  America. 

With  a  little  management,  and  exerting  some  interest, 
Colonel  Granville  contrived  to  purchase  the  Warhawk, 
and  at  once  had  her  re-fitted  and  rigged  as  a  schooner, 
and  then  stored  with  all  necessaries  for  a  voyage  to  New 
York.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  finding  ten  smart  hands 
to  sail  in  her;  and  when  everything  was  ready,  she  sailed  for 
the  Bay  of  Kilbonas,  a  lonely  but  beautiful  cove  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Mizen  Head. 


CONCLUSION. 


It  was  on  the  last  day  of  October,  and  a  fair  and  beautiful 
day  it  was  for  the  season  of  the  year,  that  a  remarkably 
beautiful  schooner  of  180  tons,  might  be  seen  riding  at 
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lost  his  senses,  and  only  recovered  them  on  the  day  he 
changed  her  name  of  Silvertongue  into  that  of  Briefless. 

Sir  Gerald  Granville  found  no  difficulty,  backed  by  the 
great  interest  he  could  command,  in  reinstating  his  brother 
Cuthbert  in  the  forfeited  estates  of  the  Fitzmaurices,  the 
attainder  being  reversed  in  his  favour.  As  to  his  birth, 
they  found  no  difficulty  in  clearly  proving  that,  before  a 
competent  court. 

Dennis  Mahony  and  his  wife,  on  a  promise  of  a  pardon, 
and  a  sum  sufficient  to  carry  them  to  a  British  colony, 
came  forward  and  greatly  helped  to  establish  the  impor- 
tant point. 

Through  the  interest  of  the  two  brothers,  Lieutenant 
Haultight  was  maae  a  Captain,  and  took  the  command  of 
the  brig  that  captured  the  Warhawk. 

Cuthbert  Fitzmaurice  did  not  quit  the  service;  he 
highly  distinguished  himself  during  the  war,  and  rose  to 
the  rank  of  Admiral.  But,  long  before  that  period,  he 
married  a  lady  of  great  beauty  and  rank,  and,  what  was 
far  better,  singularly  amiable  and  domesticated. 

Some  months  after  Aleen's  marriage,  she  received  a 
long  letter  from  her  uncle,  TJlick  O'Connor,  as  also  did 
Mrs.  Atherstone.  Both  these  epistles  were  written  in 
kind  and  affectionate  terms.  O'Connor  stated  that  he 
had  had  a  marvellous  escape  after  being  taken  in  the 
Salisbury,  and  that  he  had  succeeded  in  getting  safely  to 
Trance.  He  declared  that  the  whole  expedition  was 
miserably  mismanaged.  But  whatever  might  be  his  own 
political  disappointments  and  suffering,  he  rejoiced  in 
Aleen's  happiness,  and  hoped  yet  to  see  her  in  his  native 
land ;  for  he  still  looked  forward  to  the  restoration  of 
Charles  Edward  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 
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